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COUSIN      STELLA. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

THE    TAIL    OF    A    HURRICANE. 

Miss  Portia  was  in  her  sedan-chair,  but  it  was 
all  carefully  closed.  The  old  lady's  face  looked 
pitifully  out  at  Louis  and  his  companions.  Mr. 
Gautier  called  to  her  to  ask  what  was  the  matter, 
and  placed  his  hand  on  one  of  the  windows,  as 
if  to  shove  the  glass  aside. 

"  Let  it  alone,  Louis  Gautier,"  bawled  Aunt 
Portia,  "  let  it  alone :  if  you  open  it,  I  shall  blow 
you  aU  up,  and  the  roof  off  the  house." 

"  God  bless  me.  Aunt  Portia !  what  has  made 
you  grow  so  inflammable  ?  " 
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"I  am  full  of  ether,  I  tell  you.  Just  as  I 
sent  to  you,  I  felt  it  come  on,  and  I  bade  Diana 
shut  me  up." 

"Come,  come.  Aunt  Portia,"  said  Louis  ;  "this 
is  just  one  of  your  attacks  of  the  blues ;  let  me 
take  you  out  of  the  chair,  and  you  will  be  quite 
well." 

"  Can't  walk,  my  good  boy :  my  leg  died  yester- 
day. I  sent  for  Dr.  M'Niel,  and  told  him  to 
cut  it  ofiP,  but  the  fool  laughed  and  went  away. 
I  tell  you,  Louis  Gautier,  that  it  will  be  dreadful 
by  and  by." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  bad  news,"  returned 
Louis  ;  "  but  how  did  such  a  misfortune  happen  to 
your  leg  ?  " 

^'  How  can  I  tell  ?  Who  can  describe  how  they 
die,  or  any  part  of  them  dies?  " 

"  I  do  not  hear  you  very  well,"  called  Louis ; 
adding  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "How  do  you 
say  it  happened  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  shouted  Aunt  Portia. 
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Louis  shook  liis  head,  as  if  he  could  not  hear, 
glancing  round  at  Olympia  and  Stella  with  a 
face  over  which  there  rippled  such  merriment 
as  startled  Stella,  from  its  contrast  to  his  usual 
melancholy.  She  seemed  suddenly  to  be  able 
to  take  the  measure  of  what  years  of  disappoint- 
ment had  done  to  him. 

In  Aunt  Portia's  eagerness  to  make  herself 
heard,,  she  let  down  a  little  bit  of  one  of  the 
windows,  shouting,  "I  tell  you  again,  I  don't 
know." 

Louis  laid  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the  glass, 
forcing  it  open  while  he  [spoke.  "  Allow  us  to 
carry  your  chair  into  the  yard;  the  rain  that 
is  falling  pretty  briskly  will  neutralize  your 
ether."     So  said,  so  done. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  no  sooner  was  the 
top  of  the  sedan  thrown  open,  than  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thun- 
der, produced  a  general  consternation.  • 

The    fat  Diana,  Mercury,  and   Ulysses,  fled, 

B  2 
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believing  tlieir  mistress  had  blown  up,  and  not 
the  least  terrified  was  Aunt  Portia  herself,  who 
lay  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  her  sedan-chair. 
Louis,  though  almost  useless  from  laughter,  lifted 
up  the  old  lady,  and  carried  her  back  into  the 
house,  setting  her  upright  on  her  feet.  The 
shock  had  made  her  forget  all  about  her  leg. 

^^  There  Aunt  Portia,  your  blue  devils  have 
ridden  off  magnificently  on  a  thunderbolt,"  said 
Louis ;  "  now  make  these  ladies  welcome,  who  must 
remain  your  guests,  I  perceive,  for  this  night." 

Aunt  Portia  was  very  courteous  in  her  way, 
but  she  retained  a  crestfallen  look  the  whole 
of  that  evening. 

For  a  time  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
watch  the  hurricane.  The  servants,  who  had 
run  away  in  alarm,  could  not  return  to  the 
house,  for  the  wind  was  tearing  along  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  whatever  it  met,  it  whirled 
up,  tossed  down,  rolled  over,  and  sent  flying, 
to  be  again  taken  up,   tossed  down,   and   rolled 
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over.  Stella  had  never  witnessed  such  a  struggle 
in  nature.  While  close  at  hand,  it  was  so  breath- 
less that  a  feather  would  not  have  waved ;  while 
yet  no  sound  met  her  ear,  she  could  trace  the 
terrific  approach  of  the  blast,  by  seeing  large  trees 
falling  without  a  struggle,  like  wheat  under 
the  reaper's  sickle. 

The  little  square  house  rocked  like  a  ship 
at  sea,  and  crash  after  crash  announced  the  fall 
of  two  of  the  gilded  turrets.  Miss  Portia's  special 
pride.  Louis  stood  between  Ol3rmpia  and  Stella, 
holding  a  hand  of  each. 

"  Do  you  think  we  are  safe  in  this  nutshell  ?  " 
whispered  Olyinpia. 

''  If  it  be  only  the  whisk  of  the  tail  of  a  hurri- 
cane, and  not  the  beginning  of  one,"   he  answered. 

"You  are  frightened,"  he  continued.  ^'Do 
not  look  out  of  the  window  any  more ; "  and  he 
drew  Olympia  away  from  where  they  had  been  all 
three  standing.  "  He  never  remembered  me," 
thought  Stella. 
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At  the  same  moment,  a  scream  from  Miss 
Portia  rang  the  laiell  of  her  sedan-chair.  For- 
gotten in  the  yard,  when  Louis  had  lifted  out 
the  poor  lady,  it  was  knocked  and  shattered  to 
bits  by  the  storm;  piece  after  piece  of  its  old  bod}^ 
careered  in  mid  air,  and  even  while  Miss  Lowe 
was  yet  screaming,  a  fragment  in  its  mad  course 
came  bane:  tln.'ouo;h  the  window  where  Stella  was 
still  standing.  It  hit  her  on  the  wrist,  and  for  a 
little  while  she  supposed  her  arm  was  broken, 
but  she  set  her  teeth,  and  not  a  sound  did  she 
utter;  she  did  not  wish  to  force  Louis  to  pity 
her,  and  he  had  no  time  to  ask  questions,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  barricade  the  apertui'e 
the  wood  had  made  in  its  passage  into  the 
room. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  venerable  sedan-chair  had 
appeased  the  wrath  of  the  wind  gods :  the  clouds 
opened,  and  the  rain  descended,  as  it  probably 
fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  Deluge.  Danger  was 
over,  and  the  fat  blacks  issued  from  their  hiding- 
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places  in  full  chase  after  plates  and  knives  and 
forks,  swimming  along  in  the  runnels  cut  by  the 
torrents  pouring  from  the  angry  heavens. 

"  Oh  J  those  careless  devils  of  blacks,"  shrieked 
Miss  Portia.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  rushing  into 
the  rain,  and  brandishing  her  stick.  "I'll  have 
an  overseer,  and  a  whip.  No,  I'll  have  a 
cat-o'-nine-tails ;  see  if  I  don't,  you  grinning 
monkeys." 

Certainly  poor  Aunt  Portia's  reign  was  not  one 
of  terror,  but  it  was  one  of  frightful  disorder. 
Her  negroes,  so  she  asserted,  would  one  and  all 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  her,  but  never 
think  it  worth  their  while,  to  give  her  either 
her  breakfast  or  dinner  twice  at  the  same  hour. 
On  this  day  of  events  and  disasters,  any  meal 
at  all  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  ;  and  Louis, 
knowing  the  habits  of  the  house,  prepared  to  take 
his  leave,  for  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  his 
horse  swimming  the  river,  he  said,  should  prevent 
his  returning  to  Silver  Hill   to   tranquillize  the 
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Maman.  He  would  listen  to  none  of  Olympia's 
arguments  to  the  contrary. 

"  I  should  despise  myself,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  if 
I  ever  willingly  neglected  my  dear  mother's  com- 
fort: it  shall  not  be  for  a  little  more  or  less 
water,  at  any  rate." 

Stella  looked  at  him  with  surprise :  was  he 
then  unconscious  that  he  made  Mrs.  Gautier 
often  believe  that  she  was  no  longer  of  any  con- 
sequence to  him  ?  Stella's  heart  was  glad  within 
her  at  this  proof  of  Louis's  love  for  the  Maman  : 
her  eye  brightened,  and  no  word  to  detain  him 
came  from  her  lips.  She  would  rather  have  him 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproclie,  and  break  her  heart 
over  his  danger,  than  have  him  safe  at  her  feet, 
with  a  duty  neglected. 

Louis  saw  her  wish  in  her  eager  eyes,  and 
he  went,  but  half  pleased  though.  He  did  not 
examine  his  thoughts,  but  Stella  rather  lost  with 
him  for  the  time  being.  ^^  She  has  too  little 
of  the  softness  of  a  woman :  she  ought  to  have 
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lived  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  when  ladies 
were  won  by  peril  of  body."  Thus  he  mused  as 
lie  swam  his  good  steed  Kaled  through  the  swollen 
river. 

And  all  that  evening  how  painfully  alive 
Stella's  senses  were  to  every  gust  of  wind  and 
splash  of  rain ;  how  her  temples  throbbed  while 
Miss  Portia  kept  her  a  prisoner  at  backgammon. 
Aunt  Portia's  passion  was  backgammon.  All 
struggle  with  the  world  over,  (probably  Miss 
Lowe  had  had  her  romance  as  well  as  other 
people,)  in  her  long  solitude,  she  had  attached 
herself  to  puerilities  and  dreams. 

Stella  was  fairly  bewildered  by  the  fire  of 
her  adversary's  technical  eloquence.  ''^  Quatre 
ace!  what  a  pace,  for  a  woman  in  a  hurry! 
Cinque  and  tre  ! — haste  away  !  Treduce ! — tra- 
duce me  not !  "  on  and  on,  over  and  over  again, 
until  bed-time. 

Released  from  this  durance,  it  was  to  lie  awake 
and  listen  to  the  ominous  roaring  of  Bull  Bay, 
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and  when  sleep  overtook  her,  as  it  will  do  the 
young,  it  was  to  dream  that  Louis  was  calling 
to  her  for  help.  Surely  it  is  liis  voice  that  wakes 
her !  Yes,  it  is  morning  again,  and  he  is  speak- 
ing through  the  window  to  Olympia,  who  is  in 
the  next  room  to  Stella.  Thank  God !  he  is 
safe. 

When  they  all  met  at  brealvfast,  Olympia 
was  in  the  highest  spirits  ;  so  entirely  engrossing 
the  conversation  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  else  to  put  in  a  word.  She  took  on  her- 
self to  answer  every  one  of  Louis's  questions  and 
remarks. 

"  You  should  have  seen  Miss  Lowe  and  Stella 
last  evening,'^Gautier ;  such  a  pair  of  gamblers! 
I  don't  think  they  would  have  heard  another 
hurricane.  I  could  scarcely  hear  the  noise  of 
the  river  for  their  talking  and  laughing ; "  and 
Olympia  looked  so  artless  and  lovely — how  could 
any  man  imagine  that  she  was  calculating  on  the 
effect  of  her  every  word? 
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Aunt  Portia  fell  into  thouglit,  while  Olympia 
went  on  giving  Iier  own  version  of  tlie  evening 
before.     Presently  Miss  Lowe  exclaimed — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you  have 
just  said;,  Madam  Olympia^  and,  do  you  know,  I 
am  not  at  all  of  your  opinion?"  There  was  a 
silence.  '^  Miss  Stella  neither  laughed  nor  talked. 
I  am  a  selfish  old  thing,  and  took  advantage  of 
her  good-nature.  1  'd  be  sorry  Louis  Gautier 
should  believe  that  the  young  lady  was  unfeeling 
through  my  bad  tricks.  It  wouldn't  have  been 
pretty  in  her,  not  to  care  whether  her  cousin  was 
safe  or  not." 

Stella  loved  Aunt  Portia  from  that  moment, 
and  thouglit  her,  in  spite  of  her  visions  and  blue 
devils,  a  clever  old  woman;  and,  indeed.  Aunt 
Portia  was  by  no  means  a  fool.  She  drew  Mr. 
Gautier  aside,  as  she  said,  to  consult  him  about 
another  sedan  chair,  and  then  she  observed  to 
him — 

"  That  young   cousin   of  thine,  friend  Louis, 
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is  neither  well  nor  liappy.     L'ame  use what's 

it  your  horrid  French  says — wears  out  the  body  ? 
To  be  sui'e,  something  must,  you  know  ;  suppose 
you  find  out  what  ?  " 

The  road  to  Silver  Hill  was  much  cut  up ; 
the  river  considerably  wider  and  fuller  than  the 
day  before;  and  Stella's  bruised  arm  was  so  stiff 
as  to  make  the  holding  of  the  bridle  really  a 
difficulty  to  her. 

Louis  had  frequently  to  bid  her  keep  a  tighter 
rein  ;  once  he  spoke  quite  sharply,  for  Janet  had 
made  a  dangerous  stumble. 

"  That  ^beast  is  unsafe/'  he  said  :  "  you  shall 
not  ride  it  again." 

This  tone  of  authority  over  her,  gladdened 
Stella's  heart.  He  was  not,  then,  totally  indif- 
ferent to  her. 

'^  Raise  your  hand,"  continued  Louis,  and  he 
took  hold  of  her  wrist  to  show  her  his  meaning. 
Involuntarily  she  winced.  " Did  I  hurt  you?"  he 
asked,  surprised. 
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''  The  piece  of  sedan  chair  hit  me  yesterday, 
cousin  Louis." 

He  pushed  up  the  sleeve  of  the  habit,  and  saw 
the  discolouration. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  that  you  had  been 
hurt?" 

"You  were  too  much  occupied  to  have  time 
to  think  of  me,  cousin  Louis ; "  and  Stella  rode 
forward. 
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CHAPTER    XXXYI. 

THERE    MUST     BE     A     CHANGE. 

One  of  the  incidents  that  broke  the  routine  of 
Silver  Hill,  was  the  arrival  of  English  letters. 
Celia  had  never  ceased  urging  Stella  to  return 
to  England.  By  the  mail  with  which  we  have 
to  do,  she  wrote  not  only  to  Stella,  but  to  Mr. 
Gautier  on  this  subject.  Louis's  brow  wore  an 
angry  red  spot,  as  he  perused  the  effusion  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  first  love :  probably  Celia 
told  him  he  was  acting  from  selfish  motives  in 
detaming  Stella,  and  added  many  other  agree- 
able remarks ;  certainly  Celia  would  not  spare 
Louis  Gautier. 

To   Stella,   pretty  Auntie  wrote   in  the  most 
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fondling  terms  her  vocabulary  afforded  ;  yet  there 
were  little  stings  in  the  tail  of  some  of  the  light 
phrases.  There  was  also  a  bit  of  news.  "  Your 
old  admirer,  S.  S.,  is  returned  from  a  tom^  romid 
Europe,  looking  handsomer  than  ever,  as  if  he 
had  left  off  weai'uig  some  years  of  his  life.  Har- 
riette  declares  he  has  been  in  search  of  some  lost 
love,  and  has  discovered  her  happy  decease ;  for 
he  is  less  mysterious,  and  talks  in  favour  of 
marriage.  At  one  time  I  thought  he  meant  to 
be  Hattie's  son-in-law,  but  I  believe  he  is  faith- 
ful to  you,  Stella — more  particularly  so,  since 
you  have  become  an  heiress." 

Celia  did  not  take  any  trouble  to  compose  her 
sentences  ;   the  letter  went  on  thus ; — 

^^  I  put  you  on  your  guard :  forewarned,  fore- 
armed. Major  Dashwood  heard  from  Mr.  Hood 
that  the  old  beau  ls  moving,  not  heaven,  but  the 
West  End — that  is,  some  old  first-class  cronies — 
to  get  him  sent  to  any  of  the  colonies  as  slave 
protector,   one  of  the   new-fangled  appointments 
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created  by  the  anti-slavery  party.  I  suspect  our 
friend  of  meaning  tq  have  two  strings  to  liis  bow 
— of  speculating  in  emancipation  [and  in  heiresses. 
He  has  an  eye  on  Jamaica,  though  he  is  too  sly 
to  allude  to  such  a  possibility  before  us.  Now 
you  know  the  proverb,  'In  the  kingdom  of  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  is  king.'  You  will  think  our 
dear  S.  S.  an  Adonis  when  compared  with  such 
as  unfortunately  you  are  condemned  alone  to 
see  in  your  wilderness.  But  you  are  not  to 
marry  Mr.  Smythe :  he  is  very  well  to  flu't  with, 
but  he  is  too  old,  too  poor,  too — what  shall  I  call 
it  ? — too  good-for-nothing  for  you,  or  any  like  you." 
Then  followed  the  usual  admonitions  about  Stella's 
stay  in  Jamaica,  the  usual  adjurations  and  solici- 
tations. 

Stella  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when 
she  came  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  proba- 
bility of  Mr.  Smythe's  coming  to  Jamaica.  Louis 
and  Olympia  (it  was  in  the  evening  when  they 
were   all  assembled  in  the  sitting-room)  looked 
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at  Stella  inquiringly.     With  a  deep  blush,  that 
of  course  Louis  misconstrued,  she  said — 

"  Who  do  you  think  is  likely  to  come  to  Ja- 
maica, cousin  Louis  ?  Precisely,  your  old  anti- 
pathy, Mr.  Stapylton  Smythe  !  " 

"  Indeed  !  and  does  your  correspondent  mention 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  his  coming  ?  " 

"Auntie  says,  he  is  trying  to  get  some  new 
appointment  that  is  going  to  be  established  in 
Jamaica  and  the  other  islands.    This  is  what  Auntie 

writes "  Then  remembering  Celia's  remarks 

and  warnings,  she  blushed  again  and  hesitated. 

Louis  said  no  more,  but  his  face  wore  its 
darkest  shade.  A  few  minutes  after,  Stella  laid 
her  aunt's  letter  open  before  him.  He  wished  to 
say,  "No,  I  thank  you,"  but  curiosity,  perhaps 
jealousy,  conquered  his  pride,  and  he  perused 
Celia's  epistle  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Olym- 
pia  meanwhile  had  returned  to  her  book,  show- 
ing no  further  interest. 

To  hide  her  embarrassment  while  Louis  was 
YOL.  ni.  c 
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reading  Auntie's  suppositions  and  advice,  Stella 
went  to  the  piano. 

'^  Sing,  Stella  my  dear,"  said  the  Maman.  "  I 
do  not  like  that  noisy  dance  music." 

"  What  shall  it  he,  Maman  ?  "  asked  Stella. 

*'  Any  one  of  your  little  songs." 

Though  far  from  rivalling  that  of  Olympia, 
in  power  or  flexibility,  Stella's  voice  was  not  to 
he  despised :  it  belonged  to  that  class  the  Italians 
define  as  ^^  voce  simpatica." 

Association  of  ideas  brought  to  Stella's  mind 
Mr.  Smythe's  Eomaic  song ;  she  began  it  with 
ihe  Romaic  words,  stopped,  and  said,  ^^I  must 
sing  it  in  Italian."  Her  voice  shook  with  emotion 
at  the  idea  of  singing  before  Louis. 

"  Nei  giorni  tuoi  felici,  ricordati  di  me, 
Se  a  me  fedel  tu  sei,  fedel  a  te  saro." 

She  went  through  it,  and  when  she  had  sung 
the  last  note,  it  seemed  to  her  she  had 
never  known  so  dead  a  silence.  She  turned 
round ;  surely  it  was  her  fancy  :   Olympia's  eyes 
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were  fixed  on  her  with  an  expression  of  hatred 
and  horror  qnite  alarming.  Stella  went  to  the 
Maman's  side,  but  she  could  not  help  watching 
Olympia.  She  saw  that  though  sitting  so  im- 
movable, her  hands,  which  hung  down  from  the 
arms  of  the  chair,  were  trembling;  never  did 
tongue  express  more  intense  agitation  than  those 
silent,  quivering  fingers. 

In  a  little,  Olympia  passed  a  hand  over  her 
eyes,  exclaimed  that  the  room  was  overpower- 
ingly  hot,  and  walked  into  the  piazza.  In  every- 
day society,  men  and  women  put  a  muzzle  on 
their  feelings.  They  do  not  faint,  they  do  not 
threaten  with  loud  bullying  words :  they  love, 
they  hate,  they  are  murderers  in  thought,  they 
offer  themselves  up  as  sacrifices;  but  the  drama 
is  played  out  in  their  hearts  in  silence,  and  the 
wicked,  as  well  as  the  divine  impulse,  is  known 
only  to  God. 

Of  all   persons  who    hold   an   habitual   guard 
over    themselves,  none   do   so  more    stringently 

c  2 
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than  those  who  have  disagreeable  antecedents. 
Some  experienced  person  has  likened  a  cautious 
manner,  a  sedulous  emission  of  great  sentiments, 
an  unusual  dose  of  prudery,  to  conspirators' 
passports,  in  which  no  irregularities  are  to  be 
found. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  Olympia's  menacing 
look  at  Stella,  she  gave  it  no  utterance.  She 
remamed  in  the  piazza  to  meditate,  but  she 
could  put  no  order  in  her  thoughts  for  one 
besieging  desire.  If  it  were  only  possible  to 
get  rid  of  Stella ;  if  she  could  be  induced  to 
leave  Silver  Hill  at  once.  Various  designs  ran 
riot  in  the  troubled  woman's  brains;  it  was 
well  that  they  went  no  further  than  conception. 
Of  every  criminal  of  whom  we  hear,  let  us  go 
do^\T[i  on  om-  knees,  and  thank  God,  not  as  the 
Pharisee,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  publican,  let 
us  thank  God  humbly,  that  by  His  grace  we 
have  been  saved  from  committing  a  crime: 
tempted  in  likewise,  we  had  perhaps  in  likewise 
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fallen.  We  see  and  testify  to  the  evil  done; 
Ave  know  nothing  of  the  evil  resisted.  Let  us 
tm-n  our  glance  inwards  each  time  we  would 
cast  the  stone,  and  we  shall  lay  it  aside  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Louis  had  not  seen  Olympia's  repressed 
emotion:  he  had  not  looked  off  the  letter  in 
his  hand.  Stella  could  not  have  told  whether 
Mrs.  Gautier  had.  or  had  not  noticed  Olympia 
at  that  instant,  for  her  eyes  were  closed  when 
Stella  took  refuge  by  her  side. 

"I  agree  with  Mrs.  Dashwood  in  some  of 
her  remarks,"  said  Louis,  giving  back  the  letter 
to  Stella, 

"  In  which,  cousin  Louis  ?  " 

"  She  is  right  in  saying  you  are  too  much 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  your  equals." 

"Do  you  mean  that  as  a  compliment  or  not, 
cousin  Louis  ?  " 

"  I  mean  it,"  he  returned,  "  exactly  as  your  Aunt 
Dashwood  means   it;  that  living  here   at  Silver 
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Hill,  you  are  debarred  from  forming  those  in- 
timacies wliicii  might  lead  to  jour  being  happily 
married." 

^^  Have  I  ever  given  you  any  cause  to  suppose 
that  I  was  wishing  to  be  married  ? "  flashed  out 
Stella,  with  considerable  hauteur. 

Stella  was  in  the  low  chair  by  IMrs.  Grautier'a 
side. 

The  Mamau  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  head, 
saying,  "  She  is  but  twenty  yet,  Louis.  So 
there's   time  enough:,  do  not  take  her  fi:om  me 

yet." 

^^God  forbid  that  I  should  put  any  con- 
straint on  her  feelings,"  replied  Louis,  his  serious 
eyes  fixed  on  Stella,  but  she  kept  her  face  hid 
on  the  Maman's  knee.  He  approached  her. 
"You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  Stella,"  he 
said,  "  for  playing  the  part  of  a  sober  guardian. 
What  I  say,  I  say  for  conscience  sake ;  and  you 
ought  to  make  some  account  of  my  bearing 
the  insinuations  of  selfishness  which   are   made 
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against  me,  for  having  yielded  to  your  wish 
of  remaining  in  Jamaica.  Come,  give  me  your 
liand  as  a  sign  of  peace." 

She  held  it  out  to  him;  and  as  he  clasped  it 
firmly,  he  was  astonished  to  feel  it  so  cold  and 
clammy. 

Durmg  this  little  scene,  Olympia  was  look- 
ing: in  at  the  door.  Eather  embarrassed  by  his 
own  position,  standing  before  a  young  lady  who 
would  not  look  at  him,  Louis  joined  Olympia, 
and  together  they  went  into  the  piazza.  Stella 
raised  her  head,  listened  to  their  retreating 
steps,  then  looking  at  Mrs.  Gautier,  broke  forth 
with,  *'0h,  Maman!  I  love  you,  how  I  love 
you ;  as  long  as  I  have  you,  I  shall  never  be 
quite  miserable.  Keep  me  with  you.  Don't  let 
any  one  send  me  away." 

'^  Send  you  away  !  "  said  the  Maman.  "  Why 
should  we  desire  to  part  with  our  rosebud  ?  " 

Decidedly  the  Maman  had  not  seen  Olympia's 
glaring  eyes. 
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Oljmpia  led  Louis  from  the  piazza  to  the 
terrace  before  the  house.  Stars  spangled  the 
dark  blue  of  heaven ;  fireflies  spangled  the 
dark  earth ;  but  neither  gentle  light  let  Louis 
see  the  dire  paleness  of  his  companion.  They 
walked  side  by  side  for  some  time  without 
speaking;  then  Olympia  broke  the  thread  of 
Mr.  Gautier's  thoughts  by  asking  him  point- 
blank  what  had  been  in  Mrs.  Dashwood's  letter. 

He  told  her  very  exactly. 

"What  a  change  a  girl  brings  into  a  house," 
observed  Olympia. 

"  Yes,  she  brings  a  whole  unread  poem  with 
her,"  answered  Louis. 

"A  poem  eternally  the  same,"  said  Olympia. 
"  Ignorance  and  its  bliss  at  the  beginning ;  then 
the  passions  and  pomps  and  vanity  of  the  world ; 
a  handsome  or  an  ugly  hero,  for  all  depends 
on  opportunity — a  girl  must  fall  in  love,  and  it 
will  be  with  the  first  comer;  short-lived  smiles 
and   hopes ;    Psyche    takes    the   lamp,   discovers 
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Cupid  to  be  a  monster  or  an  idiot — threats^ 
quarrels,  duplicities,  and  the  poem  ends." 

Bitter  as  the  words  were,  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  uttered  made  them  still  more  so. 
Louis  could  not  help  being  startled,  and  said — 

"You  are  very  severe,  Olympia,  on  girls, 
and   too  much  so,  certainly,  on  Stella." 

"  It  might  seem  so  to  people  in  general,  but  I 
did  not  expect  you  to  think  so.  I  speak  from 
sad  experience.  I  look  on  a  girl  with  pity  rather 
than  severity;  and  if  Stella  were  my  daughter, 
1  would  myself  choose  a  husband  for  her,  a  prac- 
tical professional  man — one  for  whom  she  might 
have  a  friendly  feehng,  but  not  love.  I  should 
insist  on  such  a  marriage.  The  husband  and 
wife  would  be  little  together,  so  would  not  be 
tempted  to  hate  one  another.  She  would  have 
her  children  to  occupy  her  time  and  heart ;  and 
would  go  through  life  tranquilly  and  safely — 
without  great  joy  perhaps,  but  without  suffering." 

After  a  short  silence  Louis  said,  "You  speak 
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at  your  ease,  my  dear  friend,  but  have  you  a 
right  to  require  a  young  creature  to  accept  of 
your  choice,  and  resign  her  birthright  of  love 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  of  content?  You  yourself, 
how  would  you  have  agreed  to  such  a  fate  at 
twenty  years  of  age  ?  " 

"It  is  because  I  was  so  mad  myself,  so  head- 
strong, that  I  would  preserve  my  sister's  dau^ter. 
Our  blood  rmis  too  swiftly  in  our  veins ;  we  need 
modifying  by  more  lethargic  natures :  send  Stella 
back  to  her  English  friends,  and  you  wiU.  save 
her." 

"  I  caimot  propose  her  going.  I  have  done  so 
more  than  once,  and  I  have  promised  not  to  moot 
the  questipn  again. " 

"Then,"  said  Olympia  with  violence,  "it  is 
all.  over  with  our  comfort :  it  was  a  cruel  fate  that 
brought  her  here." 

Louis  did  not  allow  himself  to  answer  imme- 
diately :  he  took  a  turn  up  the  terrace  first,  then 
on   his  way  back   said,  in  a  dry  staccato  voice. 
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^  Yes,  it  lias  been  a  fate.  It  is  true  that  ^  there 
is  a  divinity  shapes  our  euds,  rough  liew  them 

as. we  may.'     Oh!  my  dear  friend" An  avowal 

trembled  on  his  lips:  a  word,  one  friendly  word 
from  Oi}Tnpia,  and  he  would  have  made  her  liis 
confidant.  He  waited  for  this  sympathising  word, 
and  instead  heard  constrained  weeping.  He  felt 
cruelly  disappointed  and  irritated,,  and  said,  vehe- 
mently, '^  But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I 
cannot  turn  the  girl  out  of  the  house." 

^^No,"  returned  Olympia,  "but  I  can  go.  I 
never  deceived  myself;  I  knew  a  day  would  come 
when  I  should  have  to  leave  Silver  HilL  I  must 
seek  a  lasting  refuge  in  some  convent  in  Cuba." 

*'  Upon  my  word,"  said  Louis,  "  you  astonish 
me.  I  cannot  discover  any  sufficient  reason  for 
such  a  rash  resolution.  What  is  there  to-day 
that  was  not  yesterday?  In  what  have  I  or  any 
of  us  simied  ?  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  exist  in 
the  same  house  with  your  niece  ?  " 

"Yes,  it  is." 
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There  was  no  mistaking  the  feeling  that 
prompted  this  decision:  the  truth  burst  upon 
Mr.  Gautier  at  once.  Had  a  blaze  of  the 
electric  fluid  from  the  heaven  above  suddenly 
enveloped  him  from  head  to  foot,  Louis  could 
not  have  experienced  a  greater  commotion  than 
these  three  words  produced  on  him.  Even  his 
faculty  of  speaking  was  suspended.  Olympia 
waited  awhile  as  if  she  expected  an  answer ;  then 
said,  in  her  usual  gentle  way, — 

"  Do  not  let  us  speak  any  more  on  the  subject 
just  now.  I  cannot  help  a  sort  of  nervous  dread 
of  changes.  I  have  suffered  so  much,  that  the 
only  happiness  I  can  understand  is  an  unvarying 
routine — one  day  the  type  of  the  next.  I  did 
not  mean  to  speak  unkindly  of  Stella,  or  to  vex 
you,  Louis."  It  was  very  seldom  that  Olympia 
called  him  by  his  Christian  name:  it  sounded 
almost  as  strange  to  him,  in  its  softness,  as  her 
unusual  violence  had  done.  It  piques  a  woman 
horridly,  when  she  has  given  way  to  any  little 
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sentimentality,  to  have  it  left  on  her  hands. 
Olympia  added  in  a  sharper  tone,  "^  We  must 
accept  our  friends  with  their  faults,"  slipped 
her  arm  from  his,  and  went  quickly  into  the 
house. 

In  the  solitude  of  the  night,  Louis  Gautier 
examined  his  present  situation — that  situation , 
which  Olympia's  few  words  had  laid  bare  to  him. 
He  must  and  would  extricate  himself  from  the 
false  position  into  which  his  imprudence,  or  rather 
want  of  foresight,  had  placed  him.  But  how  ? 
Probably  had  Mr.  Gautier  been  a  man  of  business 
in  England,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor — in  short, 
in  any  calling  of  life  where  a  man's  mind  rubs 
against  other  men's  minds,  and  thus  is  kept 
bright  and  clear,  he  might  not  have  been  so 
perplexed  as  he  was  on  the  present  occasion. 
Everybody  has  had  the  experience  of  how  dif- 
ferent our  judgments  are  of  the  same  thing  in 
different  atmospheres,  or  even  in  a  room  out  of 
doors.     Many  a  morbid  cobweb  has  been  swept 
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from  a  brain  by  a  brisk  breeze  and  a   sunshiny 
day. 

Louis  Gantier  had  none  of  these  healthy  helps 
to  a  clear  comprehension  of  his  difficulty :  he 
was  in  an  enervating  climate,  and  pretty  nearly 
^'  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed."  He  did  as  we 
are  all  apt  to  do :  began  his  consideration  of 
the  present,  by  recalling  the  past — recriminating 
the  'past.  He  perceived  that  in  the  [first  numb- 
ness of  disapointment  he  had  strayed  into  a  laby- 
rinth, out  of  which  he  now  was  aware  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  his  way,  without  wounding 
himself  and  others  to  death.  This  is  just  the 
worst  part  of  false  positions  :  few  are  good  enongh 
generals  always  to  avoid  a  blunder,  and  then 
follows  either  a  murderous  retreat  or  an  igno- 
minious surrender. 

The  more  Louis  thought  of  it,  the  less  clearly 
he  could  define  his  position;  and,  worse  and 
worse,  the  less  courage  he  had  to  face  it. 
*'  There  must  be  a  change  —  we  cannot  continue 
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thus^"  he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with 
a  consciousness  that  it  was  a  case  for  cut- 
ting his  way  ont  with  a  sword,  and  a  perfect 
conscionsness  also  that  he  shrunk  from  the  only 
remedy. 

It  is  a  rare  and  an  inexpressible  blessing  to 
be  able  to  walk  straight  to  an  end,  if  it  be  to 
the  cannon's  month,  without  looking  to  the  right 
or  the  left — to  be  able  to  measure  accurately  where 
duty  ceases,  and  sensihlerie  begins.  Louis  had 
plenty  of  head  and  nerve,  but  he  had  too  much 
sensitiveness — a  fault  of  temperament  uncon- 
quered,  perhaps  unconquerable.  He  evaded  the 
decision  that  would  have  been  most  merciful  to 
every  one  concerned  :  he  temporised  as  most 
of  us  do  when  in  a  difficulty  of  some  delicate 
nature. 

He  had  a  real  affection  for  Olympia :  had  she 
been  a  single  woman,  very  likely,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  of  age,  it  might  have  taken  a 
different    turn    from    that   which  it    had   done. 
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He  had  long  believed  tliat  this  friendship  was 
sufficient  for  him :  he  called  it  love  without 
passion.  They  had  both  been  very  enthusiastic 
at  first — had  promised  to  each  other  never  to 
have  or  withhold  any  secret,  never  to  separate. 
And  now,  behold,  even  at  this  friend's  side, 
without  the  aid  of  absence,  a  young  un-formed 
girl  had  plunged  Louis  into  all  his  old  dreams 
— had  poised  his  spirit  again  on  the  wmgs  of 
hope. 

"  Are  friendship  and  love  impossible  under  the 
same  roof?  "  asked  Louis,  with  the  same  despair 
probably  with  which  many  other  Louises  have 
inquired.  Did  he  not  now  confess  that  it  would 
be  something  as  difficult  to  find  as  the  four-leaved 
shamrock  ? 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  first  resolution 
which  presented  itself  to  Gautier  was  flight; 
but  he  very  soon  recognised  that  as  impossible. 
One  point  alone  he  was  certain  of;  let  what  would 
be   the  consequence  to  himself,  Olympia  should 
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not  be  sent  out,  to  brave  the  hard-judging  world. 
Could  he  endow  her  with  the  fortune  of  Croesus, 
he  should  despise  himself  if  he  harboured  the 
idea,  it  could  make  amends  to  her  for  the  loss 
of  home  and  friend. 

He  thus  reduced  himself  to  one  possibility,  if 
change  there  must  be.  Stella,  the  young,  beau- 
tiful heiress  should  go.  He  would  base  his  plea 
on  reasons  drawn  from  Mrs.  Dashwood's  letter : 
she  must  never  suspect  the  true  cause.  Louis 
could  see  what  a  terrible  award  threatened  him 
and  Olympia — should  Stella  penetrate  his  motives 
he  could  never  hope  to  clear  either  the  one  or 
the  other  in  his  cousin's  opinion.  How  could 
lie  say,  "  I  am  not  my  own  master,"  and  ask  her 
to  believe  that  the  chain  binding  him  was  not 
a  vicious  one.  Did  he  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  Stella's  happiness  might  be  in  jeopard}'-  ?  Not 
yet.  He  thanked  God  very  fervently,  as  many 
Louises  have  done  before  him,  that  he  had  never 
said  one  word  that  could  lead  her  to  guess  his 

VOL.  III.  J) 
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feelings  towards  her;  lie  was,  reluctantly,  but 
decidedly,  trying  to  cheat  himself.  Conscience 
here  gave  him  so  smart  a  prick,  that  he  pleaded, 
"  Yes,  I  know  her  ingenuous  trust  in  me  might 
easily  be  raised  to  love,  but  I  have  preserved  her 
against  myself.  I  will  do  so:  every  feeling  of 
honour  obliges  me  to  do  so." 

Human  natm'e  is  full  of  the  strangest  con- 
tradictions, and  not  the  least  puzzling  among 
them  are  the  prejudices  and  scruples  as  to 
^'  points  of  honour."  Sources  alike  of  the  noblest 
actions,  and  of  the  most  egregious  mistakes 
and  follies,  how  many  martyrs  can  they  not 
boast!  What  oceans  of  tears!  what  unknown 
Calvarys. 

Louis  Gautier  was  four-and-thirty,  and  not 
twenty-four.  So  he  did  not  rave,  or  call  on 
the  high  heavens  to  compassionate  him,  but  he 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  thinking  sadly,  what 
rash  bills  of  exchange  youth  draws  on  the 
future. 
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Not  the  less  decided,  however,  was  he  in  his 
resolutions  when  he  arose  in  the  morning:  he 
Avas  even  in  a  hurry  to  assure  Oljonpia,  that 
lie  held  good  the  promise  given,  and  that  not 
only  to  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  decision,  he  said  to  her,  "You 
must  help  me  in  the  present  circumstances,  as 
you  have  done  in  many  others  during  these 
last  ten  years — years  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
me.  Your  peace,  and  that  of  our  common  home, 
are  sacred  to  your  grateful  friend." 

Louis's  tone  was  calm  and  firm;  he  had  intended 
it  to  be  kind.  Olympia  was  impressed,  and  asked, 
almost  submissively,  "  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
do?" 

"  Merely  to  have  patience  with  Stella's  presence 
at  Silver  Hill  for  a  few  months  longer,  till  she 
is  of  age.  Perhaps  before  that,  she  may  wish 
to  go  to  England ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  find  some 
respectable  lady  to  act  as  her  chaperone  at  Cedar 
Valle}\      We    shall    then    resume    our    former 
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existence   here,   and  forget  there   has    been   any 
interruption." 

Olympia  listened  in  silence  and  inward  dismay. 
"  Was  it  possible  that  the  nnguarded  word  which 
had  betraved  her  real  feelings  had  hardened 
instead  of  softened  him.  Probablv ;  coming  as  it 
did  in  the  shape  of  a  barrier  between  him  and 
his  happiness.  It  is  false  to  imagine  that 
the  discovery  of  a  woman's  love  for  a  man 
must  of  necessity  touch,  must  invariably 
flatter  him.  C'cst  selon,  as  a  Frenchman  would 
say. 

A  strong-minded,  good  man  submits  where 
duty  and  justice  require  it  of  him,  or  where  he 
fancies  they  do :  but  claims  in  cases  of  the  affec- 
tions are  sad  mistakes,  resulting  in  making  every 
one  concerned  too  often  miserable,  and  most 
certainly  always  uncomfortable  and  disagreeable. 
Oautier  felt  towards  Olympia  in  this  emergency 
much  as  that  knight  of  old  did  to  the  lady  who 
required  him  to  fetch  her  glove   from  the  lion's 
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den.  His  idea  of  knightly  honour  did  not  permit 
liini  to  refuse  to  give  this  proof  of  devotion,  but 
tlie  fair  dame  lost  her  devoted  servant.  For  self- 
sacrifice;,  to  be  a  manifestation  of  love,  must  be 
voluntary,  not  coerced. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

SHADOWS  THROWN  BEFORE. 

The  peace  and  contentment  within  the  walls  ot 
Silver  HDl  had  run  its  allotted  time  ;  nowhere  on 
earth  can  perfection  and  permanence  be  hoped  for. 
Passions,  great  or  small,  are  the  sure  destroyers 
of  even  the  most  rational  circle  of  friends. 

Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  to  be  more 
graciously  kind  to  Stella,  more  gently  cheerful 
with  every  one,  than  was  Olympia.  Perhaps,  with 
her  clear  head,  she  discerned  the  signs,  fore- 
runners of  an  inevitable  change ;  perhaps  she  re- 
gretted having  made  the  first  breach ;  at  all  events, 
she  was  evidently  desirous  of  putting  off  the 
evil  day.  Far  more  than  by  her  passion  was 
Mr.  Gautier  touched  by  the  efforts  she  made  to 
be  agreeable  to  Stella ;  and  he  wondered  at,  and 
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disapproved  of  tiie  young  lady's  passiveiiess  under 
all  Olympia's  attentions.  One  day  lie  even  re- 
marked to  the  latter — 

"  I  will  not  have  you  so  observant  of  Stella ; 
1  do  not  like  to  see  you  so  submissive :  there  is 
something  unnatural  in  it.  Your  two  natui'es  do 
not  assimilate :  it  is  a  misfortune  which  ^ye  must 
bear  with  dignity,  as  we  do  other  irreparable 
misfortunes." 

At  that  time  it  dawned  upon  Stella  that  in 
the  same  capricious  manner  Louis  but  a  short 
while  since  Avas  always  coming  and  going,  so 
now  his  absences  were  strangely  prolonged.  He 
looked  ill,  haggard,  like  a  man  who  passed  his 
nights  without  sleep  and  his  days  in  anxiet}^ 
At  first  Stella  feared  that  his  affairs  Avere  going- 
wrong;  she  knew  he  had  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  himself  free  of  debt.  But  this  could 
not  be  the  case,  for  Olympia  was  in  her  usual 
spirits,  though  she  was  more  in  the  counting- 
house  than  she  had  ever  been  since  Stella  came 
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to  Silver  Hill.  A  suspicion  grew  very  soon  into 
certainty,  that  her  cousin  wished  to  avoid  her. 
Stella  was  angry  once  more,  then  vexed,  though 
she  did  her  best  to  maintain  her  equable  maimer. 
The  cousins  studied  one  another  very  closely; 
for  Louis's  face  often  twitched  after  one  of  Stella's 
polite  speeches,  in  Avhich  no  other  ear  but  his 
would  have  perceived  any  dryness,  and  Stella  saw 
the  look  of  pain  she  dreaded  become  fixed  on  his 
features. 

Other  sources  of  disquiet,  besides  domestic 
ones,  were  at  hand.  Rumours  reached  even  the 
recluses  of  Silver  Hill,  of  a  growing  licence 
amonp-  the  blacks  in  the  towns.  One  of  the 
stories  of  the  day  was,  that  a  list  had  been  dis- 
covered in  which  certain  ladies'  names  figured, 
as  the  intended  brides  of  the  ringleaders  of  a 
soi'disant  conspiracy.  It  w^as  also  said  that  young 
ladies  had  been  addressed  by  negroes  in  terms 
which  made  their  escort,  military  men,  use  their 
riding-whips. 
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Sucli  matters  were,  unfortunatel}^,  too  often 
discussed  at  dinner-tables,  with  tlie  utmost  plain- 
ness, before  half-a-dozen  strapping  blacks,  as  if 
tliey  had  been  only  "the  goods  and  chattels" 
tlie  law  held  them  to  be.  The  management  of 
properties  daily  became  more  difficult;  and  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  planters  and 
overseers  banded  themselves  toojether,  and  enacted 
private  laws  of  great  rigour  for  their  own  guid- 
ance. Certain  that  this  was  no  time  for  increase 
of  severity,  certain  that  the  moment  of  emancipa- 
tion was  at  hand,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  safety 
lay  m  allowing  it  to  arrive  without  a  shock,  Louis 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  regulations  of 
the  self-elected  legislators.  He  was  consequently 
looked  upon  by  some  as  a  renegade  to  the  general 
weal — as  a  favourer  of  missionaries  ;  by  others,  as 
a  man  likely  to  fall  between  two  stools. 

Stella  gloried  in  his  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  majority,  and  could  not  prevent  symptoms 
of  her  satisfaction  reaching  Mr.  Gautier ;  and  a 
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very  flushed  cheek  and  brightened  eye  he  wore 
that  day. 

It  would  not  be  easy  for  an  e very-day  pen, 
like  the  one  writing  these  words,  to  do  justice  to 
the  immense  amount  of  evil  occasioned  by  popular 
ignorance.  The  conduct  of  the  Jamaica  people 
at  this  period  was  just  what  the  conduct  of  all 
despotisms  becomes.  Certain  consequences  inevi- 
tably follow  certain  acts.  Thus,  in  the  moment 
ripe  for  its  doA^iifall,  we  may,  with  undoubtmg 
faith,  look  for  extraordinary  blind  credulity,  a 
reckless  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  self-interest, 
which  no  experience,  no  bygone  facts,  has  ever 
been  known  to  affect. 

Christmas  was  at  hand  again — another  year  had 
been  added  to  the  age  of  the  universe. 

Was  the  planet  we  call  the  world  any  nearer 
the  realization  of  good-will  to  men  and  to  peace 
on  earth?  Let  us  see.  The  old  nations  of 
Europe  were  vibrating  under  the  struggle  for 
liberty.     Merr\'  England  was  not  merry  at  all. 
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with   the   Reform   Bill   and   the   Corn   Laws   to 
settle. 

France,  the  initiator,  had  once  again  unfurled 
her  tricoloured  banner  of  libertj-,  equality,  frater- 
nity. Italy  had  shaken  herself  in  her  lair,  and 
the  rattle  of  her  chains  had  sent  a  quake  from 
head  to  foot  of  every  one  on  whose  head  weighed 
a  crown.  The  reverberation  of  the  emotions  of 
Europe  ran  the  round  of  the  globe.  Gold 
and  blood  were  plentifully  spent,  a  fierce 
cloud  gathered,  and  hung  heavy  and  tlu^eaten- 
ing  over  the  West  Indies ;  when  it  burst,  would 
it  piu'ily,  or  utterly  destroy  ?  Some,  regard- 
ing it  with  terror,  fled;  some  shook  their  fists 
at  it  in  menace;  others  raised  a  cry  of  deri- 
sion. What!  the  inferior  race  subdue  the  su- 
perior !  —  the  hare  conquer  the  lion !  Some 
there  were  who  never  looked  at  aught  but  the 
gay  parterres  among  which  they  walked,  like  the 
child  playing  with  the  flowers  concealing  the 
precipice. 
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One  morning  in  early  December,  as  Stella  was 
standing  on  the  terrace  looking  out  at  the  beau- 
tiful sight  of  the  coffee  plantation,  contrasting  it 
in  thought  with  the  snowy  scenes  of  England  in 
that  month,  she  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
and  saw  something  glittering  appear  and  dis- 
appear on  the  zigzag  road  leading  up  the  hill 
to  the  house.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  what  that 
cackling  sound  portended:  it  was  the  flourish 
of  music  that  announced  the  arrival  of  Aunt 
Portia ;  and  in  a  mmute  or  two  a  bran  new 
sedan,  painted  in  blue,  white,  and  red,  and 
with  gilded  cornices,  appeared  rocking  along  the 
terrace. 

Aunt  Portia's  political  bias  may  be  guessed 
from  the  colours  she  sported.  She  was  a  little 
late  in  this  open  display  of  her  partisanship, 
but  it  had  been  a  mere  question  of  time :  hei* 
sympathies  were  peculiarly  marked  when  she  had 
the  power  of  showing  them.  Aunt  Portia,  had 
she  lived  till  now,  would  have  painted  her  sedan 
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red,  and  notliiiig  but  red.  Though  sevent}',  dear 
old  lady,  she  had  4he  greatest  faith  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  beings.  Every  revolution, 
upon  whatever  account,  was  acceptable  to  her 
as  a  sign  of  progress.  Many  a  quarrel  had  she 
had  on  politics  with  her  favourite,  Louis  Gautier  ; 
and  it  could  only  have  been  her  horror  of  the 
sight  of  blood,  which  had  prevented  her  being 
the  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  blacks.  Aunt  Portia 
was  a  republican,  communist,  socialist,  to  the 
backbone ;  and,  what  was  really  strange,  she  lived 
up  to  her  principles. 

The  sedan  was  set  down  in  the  piazza,  and  the 
lady  within  it  scarcely  noticed  Stella's  greeting, 
so  eager  was  she  to  know  where  Mr.  Gautier  was ; 
she  must  see  him  directly. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  good  people :  " 
this  to  the  three  ladies  now  assembled  round  the 
sedan  :  "  I  must  have  a  man's  opinion.  The  mas- 
culine gender  has  the  precedence  with  me,  and  I 
am  free  to  acknowledge  it." 
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"  Whatever  your  news.  Miss  Portia^  I  am  sure 
it  is  good  news/'  said  Mrs.  Gautier  :  "  I  have  not 
seen  you  looking  so  well  for  years." 

"  Well,  now,  Mrs.  Gautier,  I'll  ask  your 
opinion  as  a  woman  of  sense  and  experience. 
At  what  age  do  you  think  a  female  may  escape 
the  calumny  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  matter  of  offence  to 
our  sex  to  suppose  they  could  escape  that  at  any 
age,"  returned  the  Maman,  with  a  quiet  little 
laugh. 

"  Very  cleverly  answered,"  observed  Aunt 
Portia.  "Now  then,  at  what  age  can  a  woman 
make  sure  of  not  feeling  the  telle  passion"^  I 
make  it  an  open  question.  You  all  laugh.  Miss 
Stella  would  give  Madam  Olympia's,  and  Madam 
Olympia  would  give  mine  :  it 's  all  comparative. 
I  begin  to  think  it  not  impossible  at  any  age." 

**  You  are  very  enigmatical  to-day,  Aunt 
Portia,"  exclaimed  Stella.  "  Do  tell  us  what  has 
happened,  or  is  going  to  happen." 
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**  There 's  a  gentleman  in  the  case,''  rcpHed 
Annt  Portia  ;  '•  and  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  accept 
liis  oiFer^  my  dear  friends.  Lately  I  have  begun 
to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  being  a  lone  woman.'' 

"  Oh  !  my  good  Miss  Lowe  !  "  pronounced  Mrs 
Gautier,  in  a  tone  of  warning. 

"  It's  just  being  Miss  Lowe,  ma'am^,  makes  the 
miscliief,"  cried  the  spinster.  "  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  were  here  by  yourself,  and  hearing  whispers 
all  night  round  your  house,  tui-n  which  way  you 
would  in  your  bed,  and  drag  the  counterpane 
over  your  head,  and  still  whisper,  whisper,  whis- 
per; if  you  saw  great  black  eyes  staring  out 
of  every  coffee-bush,  you  would  be  very  glad, 
T  suspect,  to  accept  a  polite,  handsome  gentle- 
man's offer  to  come  and  reside  with  you,  and  feel 
mightily  inclined  to  say,  '  Sir,  hang  up  your  hat 
on  the  first  peg  in  the  hall,  and  make  yourself 
quite  at  home.' " 

Olympia  shrunk  back  as  she  heard  the  words, 
"  polite,  handsome  gentleman." 
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^'  Who  comes  In  such  questionable  guise  ? " 
asked  Louis,  as  lie  came  in  and  saw  the  parti- 
coloured sedan. 

"Just  the  person  wanted/'  exclaimed  Aunt 
Portia,  throwmg  up  the  top  of  the  sedan.  "  Louis 
Gautier,  were  you  acquainted  m  England  with  a 
Mr.  Stapylton  Smythe  ?  " 

"Yes;  that  is,  I  met  a  gentleman  of  that 
name  at  Major  Dashwood's  house  and  else- 
where." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  come  to  any  particular  conclusion 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smythe.  What  have  you 
to  do  with  him.  Aunt  Portia  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  the  man  to  commit  murder,  eh  ?  " 

"Not  more  likely  to  do  so  than  any  other 
person  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  And  your  opinion,  Miss  Stella  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  ]\Ir.  Smythe  much,  Aunt  Portia." 

"  He  doesn't  return  the  compliment ;  for  he 
talks  of  you  as  if  you  were  a  heathen  goddess." 
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*•  Once  more,  Aunt  Portia,  where  have  you 
seen  Mr.  Sniythe  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gautier. 

"  At  my  own  house,  my  dear  lad ;  you  see, 
Mr.  Boyick  brought  him  to  me:  he  is  sent  out 
by  H.M.  as  a  slave  protector." 

**  Oh !  indeed — that  is  something  quite  new." 

"  Quite  I "  replies  Miss  Portia.  "  And  besides 
that,  my  beau  is  come  to  make  a  revolution  among 
us,  he'll  be  a  oeueral  benefactor,  Mr.  Louis.  He 
has  got  the  charge  of  Valmarosa  Estate  as 
planting  attorney,  and  he  is  going  to  plant  vines 
there  ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  done  with  all  your 
i-ubbish  of  coffee  and  sugar." 

"But  why  are  you  so  ijiterested  about  his 
character  ?  " 

"  Ah  I  that's  the  very  thing  brought  me  here. 
You  know  the  great  liouse  at  Valmarosa  is  in 
a  pretty  pickle — scarcely  two  shingles  on  the 
roof:  till  it  is  put  to  rights,  Boyick  proposed  my 
letting  this  gentleman  a  part  of  my  house.  Says  I 
to  them  both :  '  You  can  go  away  for  the  present, 
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and  I'll  think  it  over  ; '  which  meant,  I'll  get  some- 
thing out  of  that  close  chap  Louis  Gautier  about 
this  fine  gentleman  :  for  he  is  a  fine  gentleman — 
courteous  as  an  heir  apparent,  and  handsome 
too,  though  he  is  not  so  young  as  he  has  been." 

^^  You  can  get  nothing  out  of  Louis  Gautier," 
replied  Louis ;  "  for  I  do  not  know  anything  for 
or  against  Mr.  Smythe." 

''  Well,  then,  I  think  I'll  take  liun  on  trial," 
was  Aunt  Portia's  summing  up;  "he'll  be  com- 
pany at  dinner :  it  ^won't  be  more  than  a  nine 
days'  scandal  at  most.  Why  don't  you  like  Mr. 
Smythe,  Miss  Stella?'^ 

"  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  him,  Aunt  Portia." 

"Young  ladies  don't  always  speak  the  truth. 
I  remember  I  used  to  say  certain  persons  were 
ugly,  whom  I  thought  the  handsomest  in  the 
world.  Call  my  people,  Louis.  I  am  off:  my 
beau  is  to  call  again  to-day  on  his  way  here. 
Miss  Stella,  you  have  a  fine  colour.  Bye — bye, — 
all  of  you ! "  waving  her  thin  bony  hand ;  and  Aunt 
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Portia  sunk  out  of  siglit,  drawing  down  the  top  of 
the  sedan  after  her. 

A  short  while  after  Miss  Lowe's  departure, 
Olynipia  said,  "  Will  you  come  out  with  me, 
Stella  ?  There's  plenty  of  shade  in  the  mango 
ojrove."  The  two  ladies  walked  almost  in  silence 
till  they  reached  a  sort  of  natural  avenue.  Then 
Olympia  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  more  about 
this  new  neighbour  to  be." 

"My  aunt  Dashwood  said,  he  was  a  very 
clever  man ;  he  sings  very  well,  and  he  has  a 
manner  of  talkhig  to  people  as  if  he  cared 
very  much  about  them,  while  in  reality  he  does 
not,"  was  Stella's  reply. 

"That  is  to  say,"  observed  Olympia,  "he 
admired  you  very  much." 

"I  cannot  tell  indeed,  for  he  used  to  put  on 
the  same  look  when  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hood,  or 
Auntie,  or  Emily  Hubbard — worse  with  her  than 
any  one." 

"  Do  you  know,  Stella,  that  I  think  that  his 
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real  motive  for  coming  to  Jamaica  is  to  look  after 
you." 

"  Then  he  will  very  soon  go  away  again,"  said 
Stella,  quietly ;  "  but  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Smythe 
cared  for  me." 

"  What  gave  you  that  impression,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  did  fancy  he  liked  me  rather 
at  one  time.  Auntie  and  Major  Dashwood  had 
some  idea  of  the  kind,  I  know ;  but  I  fomid  out  he 
did  not,  for  Mrs.  Hubbard  asked  him  one  day 
before  me  why  he  did  not  marry  and  have  some 
one  to  nurse  him,  for  he  was  often  ill — he  had 
broken  a  blood  vessel  I  believe :  he  laughed, 
and  said,  he  was  not  a  marrying  man — that  he 
would  not  marry  for  money,  and  that  he  was  too 
poor  to  marry  without.  Besides,  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  care  for  me,"  wound  up  Stella  with 
emphasis ;  "  for  he  always  made  way  for  other 
gentlemen  to  come  and  talk  to  me,  and  was  always 
joking  me  about  my  being  married." 

"But  he  knows  now  that  you  are  rich,"  said 
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Olynipia :  "  he  has  come  to  Jamaica  Avith  some 
other  aim  thaii  the  one  he  gives  out,  depend  on 
it." 

"He  cannot  force  nie  to  marry  him  against 
my  will ;  so  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  him." 

Olympia,  after  a  moment's  thought,  said,  "  I 
do  not  often  intrude  my  opinions  on  you  ;  but  as 
your  nearest  relative  here,  perhaps  it  is  my  duty 
to  advise  you  to  be  prudent  with  this  gentleman — 
to  begin  as  you  intend  to  end,  I  mean :  by  show- 
ing a  marked  avoidance  of  him.  He  seems  by 
your  description  to  be  a  male  coquet,  and  you 
may  get  yourself  entangled  before  you  know 
where  you  are." 

Stella  shghtly  laughed.  "  You  had  better  see 
him  first  before  you  decree  his  banishment.  Who 
knows?  you  may  like  him  very  much,  though  I 
do  not." 

"  It  is  an  odd  way  of  showing  your  dislike,  to 
encourage  his  visits." 

*•'  I  have  no  wish  to  encourage  his  visits,   but 
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at  the  same  time^,  I  don't  intend  to  bo  rude,  and 
I  shall  not  object  to  hearing  some  news  of  my 
friends  in  England.  Mr.  Smythe  never  gave 
me  any  reason  for  wishing  particularly  to  avoid 
him." 

"  You  are  not  insensible^,  I  see,  to  the  pleasure 
of  being  admired  :  many  girls — most  girls,  I  may 
say — think  it  a  feather  in  their  cap  to  have  had 
several  offers  ;  they  overlook  the  fact  that  it  stamps 
them  as  common  flirts." 

"  You  judge  me  very  severely,  Olympia,"  said 
Stella.  "It  will  be  time  enough  to  call  me  a 
flirt  when  you  have  proofs  to  give." 

"Then  you  are  resolved  to  shelter  yourself 
under  a  false  plea  of  ignorance  and  blindness  to 
his  intentions,  to  attract  Mr.  Smythe  here." 

"  I  shall  neither  try  to  attract  nor  repel,"  said 
Stella,  now  much  offended. 

"  You  mean  to  make  use  of  one  man  to  bring 
another  forward  ?  "  burst  out  Olympia. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Stella,  coldly. 
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**  You  do  understand  me,  and  I  understand  ijou 
j)erfectly,"  retorted  Olympia,  witli  a  look  of 
scorn. 

"I  repeat  that  I  do  not  understand  your  in- 
sinuation," said  Stella,  moving  away. 

'^You  shall  not  go/'  and  Olympia  seized  the 
girl's  arm  ;  "you  are  a  very  cautious  young  lady — 
ivr?/,"  she  went  on  bitterly.  "  You  must  have  dots 
on  every  *  i,'  and  crosses  on  every  ^  t,'  before 
you  can  venture  to  comprehend  a  gentleman's 
intentions :  there's  nothing  on  earth  so  false  as 
your  prudes." 

•'*  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  set  my  arm 
free/'  said  Stella. 

"  No  :  you  shall  not  go  to  complain  of  me  to 
Gautier.  I  mil  give  you  the  explanation  you 
require.  If  you  do  not  keep  Mr.  Smythe  away, 
there  will  be  blood  on  your  head  :  those  two  men 
will  fight ;  and  that  woman  is  a  despicable  wretch 
who  risks  men's  lives  to  feed  her  vanity.  Why 
don't  yon    answer  me,    and   not   look   as   if  you 
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tlioiiglit   me   mad?     You   know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  Louis  Gautier  loves  you!" 

"Louis  loves  me!"  exclaimed  Stella,  extricating 
her  arm.  "  If  I  had  ever  believed  so,  I  should 
disbelieve  it  now,  hearing  it  from  your  lips.  No, 
no.  I  am  young  and  inexperienced,  but  not  silly 
enough  to  put  faith  in  words  like  those  from  you. 
What !  You  who,  ever  since  I  saw  you,  have  done 
everything  you  could  to  separate  me  from  Louis — 
who  have  used  artifice  upon  artifice  to  make  liim 
tliink  meanly  of  me  —  who  have  forced  me  to 
iippear  in  the  worst  light  before  him — you  come 
now  and  expect  me  to  believe  that  it  is  because 
Louis  loves  me,  that  it  is  for  that  you  want  me 
to  keep  away  Mr.  Smythe  ?  That  is  not  the 
reason.  I  do  not  guess  what  it  is,  I  may  never 
know,  but " 

"Have  pity  on  me,  Stella!"  cried  Olympia, 
flinging  her  arms  round  Stella.  "There  is  an- 
other reason.  I  ha^'e  told  you  the  truth,  but  not 
the  wliole   truth.     SteUa,  keep  that  man  away  ! 
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1  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  may  I  die  tliis  moment 
if  I  am  deceiving  you.  Oh,  heavens!  there's 
Gautier's  whistle.  Stella,  Stella,  have  mercy! 
Don't  tell  him  what  I  have  asked !  " 

'•  You  are  safe  with  me,"  said  Stella.  "  God 
forgive  you  if  this  be  a  trick  or  an  artifice  to 
injure  me  :  it  will  be  on  your  head." 

"  I  ha^e  your  promise  to  keep  what  I  ha^e 
said  secret,"    persisted   Olympia. 

Stella  bowed. 

"  But  if  you  wear  such  a  face  as  you  do  now, 
Gautier  will  see  that  there  has  been  some  dis- 
agreement between  us." 

*'  I  am  not  a  good  comedian,"  returned  Stella, 
"but  I  am  in  good  faith  with  you." 

The  angry  retort  on  Olympia's  lips  was  arrested 
by  Louis  being  now^  w^ithin  hearing.  Stella  could 
see  Olympia's  face  clear,  but  she  felt  her  own 
countenance  had  not  thrown  off  its  disturbance, 
by  the  sudden  change  in  the  expression  of  her 
cousin's  eyes.      Louis  had  reached  them  smiling 
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he  had  been  evidently  amused,  and  had  come  with 
the  intention  of  imparting  his  amusement. 

The  marbled  complexion  of  Stella's  cheeks, 
(lenotino-  that  amtation  had  troubled  the  even 
course  of  her  blood,  rstruck  liim  instantly.  Olym- 
pia  watched  him ;  his  countenance  lowered  in 
sympathy  with  that  of  Stella.  Instead  of  the 
lively  speech  he  had  intended  to  make,  Louis 
gravely  announced  that  Mr.  Smythe  was  at  the 
house,  and  hoped  to  see  Miss  Joddrell.  Stella  at 
once  bent  her  steps  homeward. 

"I  shall  leave  you  a  free  tete-a-t^te  to- 
day, Stella,"  said  Olympia.  .  "  I  shall  wait  for 
another  time  to  make  the  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance." 

Stella  walked  away  in  silence.  She  never 
tiuTied  her  head  by  way  of  inviting  Louis  to 
accompany  her. 
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UNDER    A     SPELL. 

Opposition  is  the  first  impulse  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Smythe,  twenty-four  hours  before,  would  have 
been  an  object  of  indifference  to  Stella :  she  would 
have  rather  that  he  would  ha^-e  avoided  Silver 
Hill  than  otherwise.  Nov/,  that  he  Avas  invested 
with  a  mystery,  he  had  become  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  mterest  to  her. 

Mr.  Smythe  met  Stella  with  an  air  of  great 
pleasure — even  made  a  little  display  of  emotion, 
but  quite  within  bounds ;  talked  pleasantly  of 
their  mutual  friends  in  England;  told  her  that 
there  were  rumours  of  Miss  Emily  Hubbard's 
marriage  to  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Church  of 
England;  said  that  Miss  Philadelphia  Dashwood 
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had  made  him  undergo  a  course  of  missionary 
tracts ;  lamented  the  imsettled  state  of  Jamaica ; 
believed  that  there  Avere  exaggerations  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic — good  people  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Could  anything  Ije  more  patriarchal 
than  Miss  Lowe's  establishment?" 

'^Ah!"  replied  Stella,  "  but  Aunt  Portia's  ma- 
nagement of  slaves  is  a  very  exceptional  case." 

"  Still  an  Emancipationist,  Miss  Joddrell?" 

" More  than  ever,  now  that  I  ha^e  with  mine 
own  eyes  seen  what  slavery  is." 

'•You  are  aware  that  I  came  hither  in  the 
capacity  of  slave  protector  ?  I  meet  with  great 
opposition :  indeed  the  people  here  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  such  an  office." 

*' Then  you  will  not  remain  here  long,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

'^  On  the  contrary,  the  island  will  be  compelled 
to  yield ;  and  besides,  I  am  about  to  try  an 
experiment  at  Valmarosa,  whether  Jamaica  may 
not  be  made  available  as  a  wine-growing  country. 
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With  -vineyards  instead  of  sugar  and  coffee,  you 
might  easily  dispense  with  slave  labour.  May 
I  hope  for  the  patronage  of  Cedar  Valley  ?  " 

"I  will  not  make  rash  promises,"  said  Stella, 
wishing,  with  all  her  heart,  Mr.  S  my  the  Avould 
go.  They  were  seated  in  the  piazza,  and  she 
remarked  how  at  every  slight  noise  he  turned  liis 
head  as  if  on  the  look-out  for  some  one. 

Olympia's  entreaty  had  put  Stella's  imagina- 
tion on  the  alert,  aiid  even  while  speaking,  she 
was  trying  to  work  out  some  probable  reasoiJ 
for  her  impassioned  appeal.  The  conversation 
therefore  so  lano;uished  that  at  last  the  visitor 
rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"Where  is  your  horse?"  asked  Stella,  with 
alacrity. 

"  I  left  him  with  a  servant  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  road  up  here  is  rather  a  trial 
to  the  nerves  of  an  English  racer.  Upon 
my  word,  this  residence  is  like  a  little  fort. 
You  miL^ht  hold  out  some  time  against  an  attack. 
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if  you  had   only   a  couple  of  those  small  brass 
cannon  I  saw  at  Gustos  Boyick's  place." 

^^  But  as  we  have  no  cannon,"  replied  Stella,  "  I 
hope  we  may  never  be  attacked." 

"  I  hope  not.  Nevertheless  the  temper  of  the 
negroes  is  alarming,  Miss  Joddrell.  I  shall  do 
my  best  as  a  pacificator,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that;  at  all  events,  remember,  m  any  case  of 
danger  or  difficulty,  I  am  entirely  at  your  service. 
I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  show  the  gratitude  I 
feel  for  the  Dashwoods'  kindness  to  me." 

Stella  could  not  find  a  word  to  say. 

"May  I  hope  that  your  friends  here  will 
not  forget  that  we  are  near  neighbom'S?  I 
enjoy  Miss  Lowe's  racy  society  amazingly ;  but  a 
little  variety  will  be  very  acceptable.*' 

"  The  Maman — I  mean,  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Gautier, 
is  infirm  and  delicate,"  replied  Stella;  "and  we 
therefore  lead  a  very  retired  life." 

"  I  shall  be  contented  with  very  little.  I 
had  hoped,  considermg  the  circumstances,  that  we 
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iiiiglit  have  resumed  in  a  degree  the  pleasant 
intercourse  we  had  at  Waterloo  Cottage — our 
readings,  our  duets.  I  am  not  to  be  quite 
banished  from  Silver  Hill,  I  trust  ?  " 

Stella  was  silent :  she  had  none  of  the  tact 
necessary  for  such  occasions.  With  an  awk- 
ward sincerity  that  made  Mr.  Smythe  smile,  she 
replied — 

"I  really  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I  will 
ask  Mrs.  Gautier ; "  and  she  held  out  her  hand 
with — "  I  must  wish  you  good-bye  now." 

*'  Sans  adieu,"  was  the  gentleman's  reply. 

That  evening  there  came  a  note  of  three  lines 
from  Mr.  Smythe  to  Stella,  with  a  large  parcel  of 
books. 

Every  one  has  had  years  in  their  lives  when  all 
that  surrounds  tliem  preserves  a  certain  immo- 
bihty ;  when  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the 
attacks  of  death,  avoid  their  circle.  Then  a  time 
comes  when  they  have  to  struggle  in  a  perfect 
whirlpool  of  events. 
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For  ten  years  the  Gautiers  had  lived  so  quietly, 
so  unembarrassed  by  changes,  that  Olympia,  the 
one  who  had  most  to  fear  from  mutations,  had 
begun  to  do  more  than  hope — she  had  begun  to 
expect  to  enjoy  peace  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
iirst  break  in  this  even  course  had  been  Louis's 
visit  to  England ;  and  from  that  moment  she  had 
felt  threatened. 

Stella  had  been  quite  right  in  supposing  that 
Mr.  Smythe's  eyes  were  wandering  in  quest  of 
some  one.  Aunt  Portia  had  been  easily  led  to 
gossip  about  the  family  at  Silver  Hill,  and  Mr. 
Smythe  had  thus  heard  of  a  Mrs.  Olympia,  who 
was  neither  the  wife  nor  the  sister  of  Louis 
Gautier.  There  was  some  family  tie,  but  Aunt 
Portia  did  not  know  what  it  was.  The  Gautiers 
were  reserved  people,  never  speaking  about  them- 
selves ;  and  when  Miss  Lowe  had  come  to  live 
near  them,  she  had  found  Mrs.  Olympia  there. 
Yes,  she  was  sure  about  the  relationship.  She 
had  heard  Stella's  father  drop  some  hints,  that 
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poor  relations  stuck  like  burrs^  when  Mrs. 
Olynipia  had  been  mentioned. 

"  Was  the  lady  young  and  handsome  ?  " 

''  People's  tastes  differ,"  said  Aunt  Portia^  "  but 
there's  a  sort  of  likeness  in  Miss  Joddrell  to  her." 

!Mr.  Smythe's  fancy  ran  as  much  riot  now 
as  it  had  done  in  his  youth :  he  was  always 
attracted  by  the  vague  ;  his  nature  was  speculative  ; 
so  when  he  was  at  Silver  Hill,  he  was  thinking 
more  of  the  unknown  Olympia  than  of  Stella. 
^Ir.  Smvthe  had  not  changed  from  what  he  had 
Ijeen  twenty  years  previously.  It  suited  him 
to  visit  at  Silver  Hill,  and  he  was  resolved  not 
to  be  repulsed  by  any  coldness  or  hints :  he 
would  allow  of  time  for  Mr,  Gautier  to  re- 
turn his  visit,  and  then  take  his  own  Avay. 

A  few-  days  after  Louis  did  call  on  Mr.  Smythe, 
and  returned  from  the  visit  seriously  disquieted. 
Mr.  Smythe  had  heard  from  Mr.  Boyick  (Mr. 
Joddrell's  successor  in  the  office  of  Gustos),  that 
various  overseers  had  reported  to  him  of  unlaw- 
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ful  assemblies  being  nightly  held  on  the  properties 
under  their  charge.  Some  of  these  overseers 
had  ventured  in  disguise  to  these  meetings,  and 
they  declared  that  the  speeches  made  there  were 
all  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  blacks. 
They  were  told  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  England  in  most  exaggerated  terms,  and  that 
Mr.  Smythe  and  many  others  had  brought  to 
Jamaica  sums  of  money  for  their  manumission 
and  support ;  and  that  after  Christmas  they  would 
see  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  It  had  become 
evident  to  all  men  of  any  reflection,  that  the 
time  for  conciliation  was  past;  the  difficulty 
was  to  avoid  collision:  all  that  could  be  hoped 
now  was  that,  by  a  display  of  force,  disorder 
might  be  kept  down.  Mr.  Gautier  did  not  repeat 
what  he  had  thus  heard  to  any  of  his  family : 
he  only  mentioned,  that  it  had  been  thought 
expedient  to  call  out  the  militia  before  Christmas. 

Of  all   his   annoyances   as   a  planter,   this   of 
the    militia    was    the    severest    to    Louis.      He 
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detested  above  all,  the  vulgar  excesses  which 
appear  an  obligatory  accompaniment  of  the  meet- 
ing to  eat  and  drink  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  having  chosen  his  place  in 
the  world,  common  sense  told  him  he  must 
comply  with  its  exigencies.  Inexperience  and 
disappointed  passion  had  precipitated  him  into 
a  position  most  repugnant  to  his  nature,  and  out 
of  it  he  had  never  been  able  to  extricate  himself. 
Most  reluctantly,  the  day  after  his  visit  to  Mr. 
Smythe,  Louis  dressed  himself  in  his  uniform, 
and  thus  metamorphosed  appeared  at  breakfast. 
To  say  the  truth,  Louis,  a  handsome  man  in  any 
dress,  did  look  peculiarly  well  in  the  blue  and 
silver  of  liis  regiment ;  and  Stella,  girl-like,  ex- 
pressed her  preference  for  that  dress  over  that 
of  the  white  jacket  and  broad-brimmed  Panama 
hat,  her  cousin's  usual  attire. 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  "  The 
white  jacket  is  the  comfortable  garb  of  freedom, 
fair  lady — this  is  a  badge  of  servitude;  and  in 
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proof  of  my  words,  I  must  eat  my  breakfast 
without  thinking  of  any  one  but  myself,  if  I 
mean  to  escape  a  reprimand  and  a  fine.'' 

By  some  accident,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
room  but  the  cousins ;  and  Stella,  forgetful  of 
their  late  estrangement,  was  excessively  busy, 
almost  merrily  supplying  his  plate,  and  filling 
his  cup. 

"  Basta!"  he  cried,  "  I  am  not  Captain  Dalgctty 
providing  for  the  future.  By  the  by,  Stella, 
what  books  were  those  Mr.  Smythe  sent  you  ?  " 
as  he  glanced  at  some  richly  bound  volumes  on 
a  table  near  him.  "  Show  them  to  Olympia 
before  you  read  them." 

"Cousin  Louis,  you  forget  I  am  four  years 
older  than  when  you  first  knew  me:  I  was 
twenty,  three  weeks  ago." 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  at  the  time  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  an  object  of  interest  to  any  one 
but  myself." 

"  How  do  you  knov/  ?     It  was  an  uncharitable 
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thought,  StcUa,"  said  Loui^,  in  a  voice  from 
which  lie  had  not  banished  all  tenderness. 
"  Never  have  such  again,  Avill  you  promise  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  venture  to  speak,  but  she  looked 
at  him,  with  her  beautiful  eyes  full  of  tears, 
and  held  out  her  hand  to  him  across  the  table. 
Poor  vouno"  thino; !  there  was  not  the  shadow 
of  any  pretence  to  disguise  her  feelings. 

Louis  took  the  pretty  hand  between  both  his : — 

"'  Dear  little  cousin "_  he  began,  but  suddenly 

his  countenance  changed  :  Mrs.  Gautier  and 
Olympia  were  just  coming  in. 

Louis  dropped  Stella's  hand  quickly,  walked 
to  the  piazza  door,  and  whistled  for  his  horse. 
Returning,  he  hastily  embraced  the  Maman,  ran 
down  the  steps,  giving  a  military  salute  to  the 
two  younger  ladies.  None  of  the  three  women 
left  their  position  as  long  as  they  could  see  the 
top  of  the  feather  in  his  cap,  waving  in  the 
morning  breeze.  All  that  morning,  Stella  sat 
by  the  Maman's  side,  pensive  but  not  sad.     She 
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was  still  under  the  spell  of  Louis's  gentle  words 
and  tones.  They  were  like  some  newly  gained 
treasure^,  so  long  had  she  been  weaned  from 
any  such.  If  he  did  not  care  for  her,  he  would 
not  speak  to  and  look  at  her  in  that  way. 
Olympia  it  was  who  threw  her  shade  over  them 
both.  How  his  face  had  altered  when  he  had 
heard  Olympia's  step;  and  then  Stella's  heart 
sank  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
honey  she  had  gathered  that  morning  soon 
smothered  the  drop  of  gall,  and  she  became 
pensive  again,  but  still  hopeful. 

Olympia  was  occupied  with  some  of  her  elabo- 
rate embroidery,  labouring  at  it  mechanically, 
trying  to  imagine  some  way  of  extricating  herself 
from  the  net  she  had  unconsciously  spread  for 
herself.  "Caught!  caught!  I  will  interfere  no 
more  with  Stella:  fate  fights  for  her.  What  if 
I  confess  all  to  Gautier  ?  " 

The  three  women  might  have  sat  as  models 
of  Resignation,  Hope,  and  Fear. 
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ON  THE   BRINK  OF  A  PRECIPICE. 

And  what  was  Louis  Gaiitier  thinking  as  he 
rode  on  his  solitary  way  ?  He  was  fighting 
with  the  same  thoughts  that  had  banished  sleep 
from  his  weary  eyes  for  many  long  nights.  He 
was  aware  at  last,  that  the  statu  quo  he  had 
counted  on  as  possible  for  several  months,  could 
not  and  would  not  continue.  He  was  a  ,man, 
and  not  an  angel.  The  veil  with  which  he  had 
perhaps  half-wittingly  enveloped  his  situation, 
was  forcibly  lifted  away  that  morning. 

He  was  as  sure  now  of  Stella's  growing 
love  for  himself  as  of  his  own  for  her.  She 
was  only  repelled  by  his  coldness,  and  he  had 
given   her  proof  of  how  real    that  was   exactly 
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half  an  hoiu'  ago.  He  felt  again,  as  he  recalled 
the  scene  at  the  breakfast  table,  the  soft  pressure 
of  the  lovely  little  hand  ;  sa^^^  agam  that  sweet, 
honest  smile  of  love ;  visions  of  joy  rose  up  and 
dazzled  him:  he  would  not  look  at  them,  and 
jerked  his  bridle  so  sharply,  that  the  high-bred 
Kaled  reared,  and  for  an  instant  or  two,  Louis 
liad  to  occupy  himself  in  behalf  of  his  neck 
'instead  of  his  heart. 

Presently  he  re-knotted  the  thread  of  his 
thoughts.  Renunciation  for  himself,  he  could 
determine  on;  he  could  accept  of  the  desolation 
her  absence  would  bring  upon  him.  Ah !  ho^\- 
should  he  live  ?  Well,  he  could  try ;  but  to 
know,  as  he  did  knoA\',  that  he  was  about  to 
stab  that  warm,  innocent  heart,  given  to  him 
with  the  frankness  of  a  child,  yet  with  the 
controlling  modesty  of  a  woman — how  was  ho 
to  bear  that,  and  live  ?  such  knowledge  would 
steep  him  in  a  depth  of  agony  he  had  ne^er 
yet   sounded.     "  All  my  own  fault !  all   my  own 
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i'aultl"  lie  exclaimed.  None  of  Ins  theories,  wlucii 
liad  helped  him  into  this  slough  of  despond, 
helped  him  out  of  it  now.  None  of  his  diatribes 
against  the  lightness  of  woman's  nature,  of  her 
shiverr  to  dress  and  society,  her  inability  to 
stand  such  potent  auxiliaries  as  ^*  time "  and 
*•  distance  "  when  employed  against  her  love — no, 
none  of  his  bitter  declamations  were  so  gootl 
as  to  console  him  now.  He  even  felt  friend- 
ship as  inimical  to  him,  and  was  horror-stricken 
at  having  shut  himself  out  from  that  union 
without  which  a  man,  sooner  or  later,  finds  his 
life  incomplete. 

In  this  easy  state  of  mind,  foreseeing  what 
Ills  course  must  be,  yet  shrinking  from  it  as 
from  a  crime,  instead  of  the  duty  his  conscience 
announced  it  to  be,  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
ride.  Once  more  among  a  group  of  men,  nois}-, 
excited,  full  of  alarm,  foaming  with  wrath,  Mr. 
Gautier  had  to  forget  the  lover,  and  remember 
his  individuality  as  a  sla\e-h older  and  planter. 
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He  rode  home  late  in  the  evening;  he  wished 
to  avoid  seeing  Stella  that  night;  he  dreaded 
meeting  such  another  look  as  the  one  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  fierce  struggle  between  his  honour  and 
his  love  was  over.  He  clearly  comprehended 
the  present,  and  he  must  not  trouble  himself 
with  the  future.  The  information  gained  during 
the  day  was  precise  enough  to  have  made  him 
desirous,  even  if  Stella  had  been  his  bride,  to 
have  sent  her  from  the  island.  As  her  guardian 
it  was  his  part  to  ensure  her  personal  safety. 
He  would  indeed  have  been  thankful  to  have 
known  her  to  be  already  on  her  way  to  England. 
He  could  not  contemplate  the  isolated  position 
of  Silver  Hill  but  with  terror.  If  the  dreaded 
emergency  arrived,  what  could  one  man  do 
against  hosts?  Die — but  not  save.  He  should 
use  his  guardian's  authority,  and  he  would  send 
his  mother,  and  Olympia  with  her,  as  far  as 
Kingston.  He  would  not  allow  of  a  day's 
unnecessary   delay :    she    must  be   away  before 
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Christmas.  A  death-like  coldness  crept  over 
Louis  as  he  thus  decided.  So,  then,  love — real, 
exalted,  vehement  love — was  again  burning  up 
his  heart;  not  a  puny  flame,  that  reason  would 
be  able  to  put  out.  He  realised  the  strength 
of  the  new  guest,  now  that  he  was  trying  to 
rid  himself  of  it.  It  had  come  so  quietly,  that 
it  had  slipped  unperceived  into  his  soul ;  and 
with  each  day's  habit,  had  w^orn  a  deep  place 
for  itself,  without  shock  or  excitement.  Yes ; 
love,  almighty  love ! — he  who  had  believed  his 
capability  for  such  a  sensation  lost.  Yes,  he  who 
had  echoed  the  most  contemptuous  sarcasms 
launched  by  ancient  and  modern  in  every  known 
language  at  love — he — he  loved  as  warmly,  as 
fondly,  as  purely,  as  he  had  done  in  his  early 
youth.  He  almost  felt  a  contempt  for  himself. 
There's  comfort,  however,  in  the  recollection  that 
what  has  once  been  extinguished  can  be  so  again. 
No  !  there's  no  comfort  in  returning  to  his  bitter- 
ness.    **  My   darling !  my   darling  !    and    nmst   I 
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give  you  up!"  that  was  the  true  cry,  strug- 
gling forth  with  each  breath  that  he  drew. 

Mr.  Gautier  shunned  the  interview  Olympia 
showed  him  she  desired ;  it  was  by  his  mother's 
bedside  that  he  rehited  the  rumours  rife  both 
in  Kingston  and  the  surrounding  districts,  of 
the  ill-humour  of  the  slave  population.  It  was 
holding  the  Maman's  hand  in  his,  that  he  found 
courage  to  say,  that  such  being  the  dangerous 
state  of  the  island,  he  intended  to  insist  on  his 
cousin's  immediate  return  to  England ;  but  Jie 
warned  both  his  mother  and  Olympia  not  to 
touch  on  the  subject  of  impending  danger  from 
the  blacks  with  Stella.  "It  would  half  kill 
her,"  he  added,  "  to  think  she  was  leaving  her 
friends  in  any  peril ;  and  it  might  be  impossible 
in  such  a  case  to  induce  her  to  obey  me." 

The  Maman  would  not,  and  Olympia  dared  not, 
ask  him  on  what  grounds  Stella's  consent  was  to 
be  obtained. 

"  I  shall  ^end  you  both  with  her  to  Kingston," 
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suninied  up  Louis,  '*  and  you  must  remain  there 
until  I  can  believe'  in  the  safety  of  Silver  Hill. 
You  will  do  so  for  my  sake,  poor  Maman."  And 
Louis  put  tlie  hand  he  held  to  his  lips. 

Olympia  scarcely  noticed  his  unusual  coldness 
to  herself:  her  heart  was  throbbing  with  joy 
at  tlie  issue  from  her  most  pressing  danger 
which  this  plan  presented.  It  would  give 
her  breathing  time :  she  had  still  some  chances 
in  her  favour. 

Tlie  next  afternoon,  when  the  Maman  was  busy 
with  her  needlewomen,  and  Olympia  in  the  count- 
ing house,  the  unconscious  Stella  seated  herself  at 
the  further  end  of  the  front  piazza,  with  one  of 
the  books  sent  to  her  by  Mr.  Smythe.  It  was  a 
volume  of  Wordsworth.  She  was  not  readino- 
attentively  ;  rather  idly  turning  leaf  after  leaf, 
only  stopping  when  a  line  here  or  there  caught 
her  attention. 

In  a  little  she  heard  a  well-known  step,  and  saw 
Mr.  Gautler  decidedly  coming  towards  her.     It 
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was  so  unusual  an  occurrence  for  him  to  seek  her 
that,  after  the  first  hound  of  happy  surprise  her 
heart  gave  at  seeing  him,  her  emotion  changed 
into  somethino;  not  unlike  fear.  His  face  looked 
dragged,  as  if  he  were  over  fatigued.  When 
two  persons  who  love  one  another  are  in  presence, 
they  act  and  react  on  one  another  in  a  strange, 
supernatural  manner.  Stella  instantly,  hefore 
Louis  had  spoken  a  word,  perceived  in  him  the 
signs  that  are  the  precursors  of  a  storm.  Yet  he 
was  sitting  very  calmly  hy  her  side;  he  had 
taken  the  hook  from  her  hand,  and  in  silence  was 
turning  over  the  pages.  At  last  he  made  a  pause, 
his  finger  accentuating,  as  it  may  be  expressed, 
three  Imes  of  one  of  the  smaller  poems.  Stella 
looked  down  to  see  what  they  were,  and  read — 

"  True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone, 
Who  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought 
Can  still  suspect  and  still  revere  himself." 

Stella  watched  him  as  if  he  were  reading  over 
her  death-warrant;  yat  what  could  these  words 
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have  in  common  with  him  or  her  ?  She  exclaimed, 
without  waiting  to  think  further,  "  Cousin  Louis, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  have  always  been  a  docile,  obedient 
ward,"  he  began. 

"  Take  care,  cousin  Louis.  You  want  to 
bribe  me  to  do  something.  I  am  not  a  child  to 
require  the  edge  of  the  cup  to  be  sweetened 
to  make  me  swallow  a  bitter  draught." 

"  You  have  been  studying  your  Italian  to 
some  profit,"  he  answered.  How  is  it,  when 
hearts  are  breaking,  that  men  and  women  can 
speak  so  conventionally  ? 

"  Do  you  remember  our  talking  once  about 
friendship  ?  "  he  went  on. 

"  Yes,  very  well — -just  as  if  it  had  been 
only  yesterday.  Cousin  Louis,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  We  are  friends,  are  we  not,  Stella  ?  " 

"  Are  we  ? "  And  the  valiant  eyes  turned 
full  on  his,  seeking  to  penetrate  into  his  thoughts. 
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**  Cousin  Louis,  tell  me  what  you  have  couie  to 
say?" 

"I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  sacrifice  your 
inclination  to  my  wish — to  tlie  wish  of  cousin 
Louis."  He  felt  as  if  he  were  seething  the  kid  in 
the  mother's  milk. 

"  Anythinix,  anything,  cousin  Louis/'  she  said 

breathlessly. 

*^  Then  you  will  consent  to  return  imme- 
diately to  England."  It  was  said  in  a  hoarse 
voice. 

"  Leave  you,  cousin  Louis  ?  "  burst  forth  in  such 
a  beseeching,  childlike  voice. . 

He  could  not  stand  it.  He  rose  and  was 
walking  away,  when  she  called  out,  "Come  back, 
cousin  Louis  :  do  not  be   angry  with  me  again." 

He  seated  himself  by  her,  in  a  sort  of  helpless 
way,  as  if  courage  and  recollection  had  deserted  him. 

After  waiting  in  vain  for  him  to  speak,  she 
asked  him  again,  "  Why  must  I  go  away  ?  " 

He  had  forgotten  all  but  one  thing.     "  Because 
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1  love  you,"  was  on  liis  lips.  He  never  could 
understand  liow  lie  did  not  fall  at  her  feet,  and 
tell  her  of  his  love — that  he  loved  her  more  truly, 
more  fondly,  than  he  had  ever  loved  in  his  high 
youth.  Perhaps  it  was  her  innocent  question, 
'•'  Are  you  ill,  cousin  Louis  ?  "  as  she  marked  his 
changing  countenance,  that  brought  him  back 
to  the  recollection  of  the  task  he  had  set  him- 
self. He  answered  her  abruptly:  ^'Because  I 
have  decided  that  it  is  right  you  should  go." 

''  Ol^anpia  has  advised  you  to  send  me  away 
on  account  of  IVIr.  Smythe.  I  vrill  tell  Mr. 
Smythe  before  you,  cousin  Louis,  that  I  do  not 
wish  ever  to  see  him  any  more." 

"  Olympia  has  not  said  a  word  on  such  a 
subject  to  me." 

A  few  months  ago,  Stella  would  have  continued 
her  accusation  of  Olympia.  She  sat  looking  at 
her  cousin  now ;  with  a  white  face,  and  eyes  out 
of  which  all  light  had  faded. 

''  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Stella,  I  never  will ;  so 

TOL.  m.  a- 
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help  me  God ! "  said  Louis  with  manly  energy. 
'*  I  have  more  than  one  reason  for  wishing  you  to 
quit  Silver  Hill — to  leave  Jamaica.  You  once 
asked  to  be  my  friend,  Stella.  I  hold  you  as  a 
friend — the  dearest  of  friends.  Stella,  do  you 
believe  me  ? — have  yoii  full  confidence  in  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  so  full,  so  entire  !  " 

"  Then  you  will  trust  me ;  believe  me  honest 
in  all,  even  if  I  only  give  you  one — the  least — 
reason  for  my  prayer  to  you,  to  leave  me — 
us " 

Louis's  voice  broke  into  a  sob,  checked 
instantly,  yet  not  so  instantly  but  that  it  had 
cut  Stella  to  the  heart. 

"  Tell  me  nothing,  cousin  Louis ;  I  don't  want 
to  know.     I  am  ready  to  go." 

He  sat  quite  still,  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
rebuked  by  the  candid  trustfulness  of  his  young 
cousin.  He  had  intended  to  use  Celia's  imper- 
tinent letter  to  himself  as  a  cimning  argument  ; 
he  had  intended  to  call  on  Stella  to  act  so  as 
) 
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to  spare  him  these  degrading  insinuations.  To 
have  had  even  the  intention  was  as  if  lie  had 
been  desecrating  a  pure  shrine.  He  suddenly- 
felt  his  head  clear — all  confusion  leave  his 
thoughts,  like  one  carried  forth  from  a  hot,  cor- 
rupt atmosphere  into  the  fresh  air  of  a  spring 
day.     Too  late — too  late ! 

"  Forgive  me,  Stella,"  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  Forgive  you,  cousin  Louis ! "  and  she  smiled 
on  him ;  he  turned  deadly  pale,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing as  he  received  that  smile.  "  Call  me  once 
again  your  friend,  cousin  Louis." 

"  My  friend,"  he  replied,  and  left  her. 

Stella  was  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy  of  suffering: 
she  enjoyed  it;  it  was  for  him!  Come,  more 
anguish !  more  torture !  it  will  give  her  the 
measure,  the  height,  the  depth  of  her  love  for 
him. 

It  was  clear  as  day  that  Stella's  calm  and 
Louis's  strength  were  both  factitious ;  the  Maman 

G2 
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and  Olympla  carefally  respected  Louis's  injunc- 
tions, busying  themsehes  with  the  preparations 
for  Stella's  voyage.  The  plan  of  the  two  other 
ladies  being  to  remain  in  Kingston  after  she  had 
sailed  was  never  told  to  her ;  and  in  the  confu- 
sion and  distress  of  her  own  feelings,  many  trifles 
that  might  have  enlightened  her  on  that  head 
passed  unnoticed. 

"  Keep  my  going  away  as  quiet  as  you  can : 
don't  let  any  one  knoAv/'  was  Stella's  earnest 
request ;  ^^  and  also,  cousin  Louis,  let  it  be 
quickly." 

And  Louis  was  anxious  she  should  be  away 
quickly,  and  on  board  a  ship  before  the  Christmas 
holidays — the  time  most  dreaded  by  the  planters, 
as  then  their  negroes  for  a  few  days  enjoyed  com- 
parative freedom. 

A  vessel  was  chosen  in  which  a  lady  and  her 
daughter  had  akeady  taken  a  passage.  After 
that  the  only  occupation  of  which  Louis  seemed 
capable  was  the  riding  to  and  fro  between  Silver 
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Hill  and  Kingston.  He  personally  escorted 
Stella's  luggage  to  Miss  Hawke's  lodgings, 
where  his  cousin,  his  mother,  and  Olympia 
Avere  to  spend  the  night  before  the  vessel  sailed. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  house  servants 
begin  to  suspect  that  the  young  lady  was  going 
away.  Every  time  that  her  cousin  arrived  from 
town,  Stella  expected  to  be  told  that  on  the 
morrow  she  was  to  go.  Every  time  that  she 
received  no  such  summons,  she  felt  almost  happy. 
If  that  moment  of  farewell  could  be  spared 
her  ! 

Nor  was  Olympia  eas}-,  even  now  when  her 
most  earnest  desire  Avas  about  to  be  accomplished. 
The  dictates  of  truth  and  justice  cannot  be  in- 
fringed even  in  secret,  and  permit  the  conscience 
of  the  defaulter  to  be  tranquil.  Besides,  Olympia 
saw  that  life  at  Silver  Hill  would  in  future  be  a 
mere  hollow  semblance  of  what  it  had  been.  The 
sacrifice  she  had  in  a  manner  extorted  from 
Gautier   was    too    costly.       She    was    not    sure 
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whether  or  not  he  loved  Stella,  but  she  was 
certain  he  was  sorely  altered  to  herself.  A  pain- 
ful constraint  had  grown  up  between  them:  she 
had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  him  since 
the  day  he  had  told  her  that  Stella  was  going 
to  England.  She  must  and  would  come  to  some 
further  explanation  with  him.  Why  could  she 
not  have  waited  a  few  days  longer?  What 
impelled  her  to  seek  to  obtain  by  a  sort  of  force 
that  confidence  which  he  so  sedulously  avoided  ? 
How  often  she  asked  herself  those  two  questions 
in  after  years ! 

When  she  set  oif  down  the  hill  to  meet  him 
on  his  return  from  Kingston,  whither  he  now 
went  daily,  she  had  not  decided  on  what  she  was 
going  to  ask  or  say :  all  she  knew  was,  that  she 
would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  shun  her  this 
time. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
the  hour  when  the  negroes  bring  in  grass  for  the 
>cattle,    that     Olympia   crossed   the   moat.      She 
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then  reconnoitred,  through  a  small  pocket  tele- 
scope, the  road  leading  by  the  gray  rock  to 
the  river  course.  It  had  but  one  bend  to 
prevent  her  sweeping  its  whole  length  with  the 
glass. 

A  group  of  persons  were  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity, but  she  saw  they  were  all  blacks.  She 
sauntered  on  very  slowly,  willing  to  keep  within 
sight  of  the  house.  As  the  men  she  had  descried 
came  on,  Olympia  cast  an  upward  glance  at  the 
terrace,  and  distinctly  saw  Stella's  figure  standing 
clearly  out  against  the  sky.  She  believed  that 
Stella  could  see  her ;  but,  in  fact,  her  small  per- 
son was  lost  amid  the  maze  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  overhanging  the  path. 

The  voices  of  the  approaching  negroes  grew 
audible,  and  the  words  of  the  song  they  were 
singing.  Olympia  turned  hastily  back  towards 
Silver  Hill,  for  she  perceived  that  the  men  were 
drunk,  and  she  fancied  she  distinguished  Maurice's 
voice  from  among  the  others,  and  for  this  man 
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slie  had  a  perfect  horror :  he  had  more  than  once 
favoured  her  with  looks  of  insolent  admiration, 
and  offered  her  personal  assistance  in  a  way  that 
she  loathed.  He  had  discovered  that  she  had 
refrained  from  any  complaint  of  him,  and  it  had 
lately  taxed  her  prudence  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Ever  since  Mr.  Joddrell's  tragical  fate,  Olympia 
had  more  than  ever  decided  on  silence  as  to  his 
behaviour. 

In  spite  of  her  haste,  the  men  overtook  her, 
and  they  passed  her  quietly  enough,  slipping  oif 
the  narrow  path,  holding  by  Avithes  and  bamboos 
to  steady  themselves.  But  these  were  only  two, 
and  she  was  positive  she  had  seen  three.  The 
distant  sound  of  the  trot  of  a  horse  made  her 
turn  once  more  to  see  if  Louis  was  in  sight.  She 
thought  there  was  no  danger  now,  so  she  retraced 
her  steps  with  decision.  She  had  reached  the 
gray  rock,  when  her  further  progress  was  sud- 
denly bai'i-ed  by  Maurice,  who  balanced  him- 
self so    as    to    pi'event    any    possibility    of    her 
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being  able  to  pass  on  one  side  of  him  or  the 
otlier. 

**  I  '11  trouble  you  to  stand  out  of  my  way,"  said 
Olympia,  with  great  courage. 

But  Maurice  was  royally  drunk,  which  means 
he  had  forgotten  his  station  altogether,  and 
thought  himself  a  match  for  any  white  lady  in 
the  land. 

**Hi !  Mnssa  Gautier  grand  housekeeper — how 
ye  do,  marm  ?  bery  glad  to  see  you,  marm — me 
lub  you  wid  all  my  'art,  marm,"  and  Maurice 
seized  hold  of  Olympia's  arm. 

The  white  woman,  strong  in  the  idea  of  her 
superior  race,  instead  of  screaming,  twisted  herself 
briskly  round,  wrenching  herself  from  the  slave's 
grasp,  dealing  him,  with  her  small,  delicate  hand, 
a  blow  across  the  mouth.  Maurice,  too  drunk 
to  understand  well  what  he  was  doing,  closed 
upon  her,  and  they  were  wrestling  in  deadly  con- 
flict, and  she  must  have  shared  the  fate  of  a 
■sparrow  in    the  clutcli    of  a  hawk,   but   for   the 
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intoxication  of  her  opponent,  when  Louis  rode 
up  to  them.  Her  supple  figure  was  writhing  in 
her  enemy's  grasp,  but  she  was  still  defending 
herself  bravely,  dealing  a  close  rain  of  cuffs 
about  the  eyes  of  the  Sambo,  which  half  blinded 
him. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Louis  had  jumped 
from  his  saddle,  collared  Maurice,  and  thrown 
him  heavily  on  the  ground.  Every  bone  in 
the  man's  body  rattled,  but  not  a  word  did  he 
utter.  Louis  took  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  led 
the  snorting,  terrified  animal  past  the  prostrate 
body. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  he  asked  of  Oly mpia. 

"  No  ;  oidy  flurried." 

"  Sit  down  on  the  bank  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Your  hand  is  bleeding — don't  talk  now  ;  you  shall 
tell  me  all  by  and  by." 

He  tied  his  handkerchief  round  her  lacerated 
fingers,  lifted  her  into  his  saddle,  and  led  Kaied 
quietly  home. 
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''  The  man  has  never  stirred,"  whispered  Olyni- 
pia,  looking  back. 

"Probably  he  will  sleep  off  his  drunken  fit 
there,"  replied  Louis:  ^*^he  is  as  safe  there  as 
anywhere." 
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CHAPTER    XL 


OVER    THE    EDGE. 


Louis  had  thorouglily  lost  his  usual  self-posses- 
sion ;  he  was  excited  by  the  fact  itself  of  having 
put  forth  his  bodily  strength  —  a  power  which 
all  men  of  women  born,  abuse  w^th  a  sort  of 
rapture.  In  this  case,  there  w^as  every  excuse 
for  Gautier's  violence.  He  saw  a  woman,  and 
a  dear  friend  into  the  bargain,  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  a  di'unken  man ;  and  worse  still,  as  his 
prejudices  of  caste  made  him  feel,  the  grasp  of 
an  ignoble  slave.  In  the  whole  scene  there  was 
what  was  pecidiarly  calculated  to  excite  disgust 
as  well  as  rage  in  him.  No  wonder  he  walked 
by  the  prostrate  Maurice,  saying,  "  Wait  till  to- 
morrow, you  villain.'^ 
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Olvinpia  remained  silent,  though  she  felt  a 
qualm  at  leaving  the  motionless  figure  imex- 
amined. 

"  I  shall  take  you  round  by  the  stables,"  said 
Louis.  '^'  I  do  not  want  the  Maman  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  alai-med,  or  she  will  get  no  sleep 
to-night.  Poor  Maman ! "  he  went  on,  "  she  is 
grown  very  old  lately." 

They  found  Stella  on  the  terrace,  where  Olym- 
pia  had  seen  her  from  the  road  below.  It  was 
tlie  first  time  since  she  had  promised  to  go  to 
England  that  she  had  come  to  meet  Louis  on  his 
return  from  Kingston. 

"  1  have  been  alarmed,"  she  said ;  "  I  thought 
I  saw  you  fall  from  your  horse,"  looking  anxiously 
at  Louis.     "  What  has  happened?" 

"  Your  sage  cousin  has  put  himself  in  a  passion," 
— he  tried  to  speak  lightly — "  and — that  is  the 
greatest  evil  that  has  occurred,  except  that  poor 
Olyanpia  has  hurt  her  hand  a  little."  There  was 
sjj^mething  so  forced  in  Mr.  Gautier's  indifference. 
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that  its  unreality  was  at  once  felt  by  Stella. 
"You  had  better  have  your  fingers  dressed  as 
soon  as  possible/'  went  on  Louis  to  Olympia. 

They  all  three  walked  towards  the  house. 
Olympia  went  up  the  steps :  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  all  will  of  her  own  had  left  her.  Louis 
lingered;,  and  Stella  said  to  herself,  '^  He  wishes 
to  tell  me  that  the  hour  is  come,"  and  she  re- 
mained by  his  side. 

"  How  sweet  the  air  is,"  he  began ;  "  will  you 
take  a  turn  on  the  terrace  with  me  ? "  and  he  took 
off  his  hat  to  let  the  breeze  blow  through  his 
hair.  Deep  natures  are  like  deep  waters :  strong 
must  be  the  impulse  which  moves  them,  but  once 
stirred  it  is  alike  long  and  difficult  to  either  to 
find  again  their  level.  Louis  wanted  soothing, 
and  he  instinctively  turned  to  the  quarter  from 
which  soothing  would  best  come  to  him. 

Stella,  striving  to  hold  fast  her  courage,  avoided 
looking  at  him ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  sky. 
The  sun  had  sunk  below   the  distant  mountains 
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which  formed  the  horizon  of  Silver  Hill,  hut 
his  place  was  still  marked  by  the  golden  light 
shooting  up  into  some  floating  purple  clouds. 

Women,  it  is  said,  are  always  more  self-possessed 
in  certain  difficult  circumstances  than  men :  at 
all  events,  it  was  Stella  who  now  broke  the 
silence. 

Pointing  to  the  chain  of  mountains,  she  said, 
"  They  remind  me  of  the  Jura,  as  we  used  to 
see  them  from  our  windows  at  Evian." 

Louis's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger 
without  his  bringing  his  mind  either  to  the 
actual  scene  before  him,  or  the  one  his  companion 
alluded  to. 

"  Poor  grandmamma !  Do  you  know,  cousin 
Louis,  I  have  often  thought  lately  that  God 
took  her  away  from  this  world  in  mercy." 

"  Perhaps.  Who  knows  ? "  muttered  Louis. 
"  Life  is  one  great  mystery,  and  Death  another." 

**  Cousin  Louis,  I  wish "  and  Stella  hesi- 
tated. 
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"  What  do  you  wish  ?  You  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  to  me,  are  you?" 

"Oh,  cousin  Louis!  if  you  ^you\^.  feel  that 
the  good  God  is  always  watching  over  you,  and 
all  of  us,  I  do  think  it  would  make  }'ou  happier, 
and — and  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that  you  believe  so,  when  I  am  far  away 
from  here." 

'^My  good  little  friend,  I  do  believe  most 
thoroughly  in  a  beneficent  God ;  but  consider, 
could  the  world  go  on  as  it  docs  if  God  really 
interfered  with  our  daily  concerns,  as  an  earthly 
Father  would  do,  preventing,  us  from  committing 
excesses,  and  guarding  us  from  evil  wiles  ?  " 

'•  No  father  can  keep  his  son  from  doing  wrong 
— none  ever  did,  cousin  Louis ;  but  the  Father 
consoles  and  encourages  the  son,  wdicn  he  comes 
and  confides  his  sorrows  to  him.  Yery  often, 
cousin,  when  I  have  been  very,  very  mihappy,  I 
have  said,  '  Though  all  the  world  may  misunder- 
stand me,  God  does  not,'  because  He  sees  quite 
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into  my  heart,  and  knows  ail  my  very  most 
hidden  motives,  and  that  is  such  a  stay  in 
sorrow  !  " 

How  was  it  that  her  voice  stirred  his  recollec- 
tions of  long  ago?  It  was  as  if  he  had  been 
listening  to  some  once  familiar  music.  How  his 
boyhood  started  out  from  the  past !  what  a  strange 
melee  followed  of  persons,  places,  and  feelings ! 
An  agonizing,  suffocating  emotion  seized  Louis 
by  the  throat,  choking  back  his  words.  People 
don't  weep  in  such  moments :  their  hearts  bleed. 
He  wanted  to  say,  "  God  bless  you,  Stella :  "  w^ell, 
he  did  not — he  could  not. 

She  suddenly  took  his  hand.     "  Cousin  Louis, 

don't  be  afraid,  I  will  be Your  little  friend 

will  be  brave.     When  am  I  to  go  ?  " 

"The  Vectis  is  to  sail  on  the  24th." 

"  The  day  before  Christmas.  Just  three  more 
days  here,  cousin  Louis.  I  have  been  so  happy," 
and  she  gave  a  long  look  at  all  round  her,  "  and 
you  have  been  so  good,  so  very  good  to  me." 

YOL.  m.  H 
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"Don't  say  that,  for  God's  sake,  Stella." 
"Yes,  I    want  you   to  think   of  that  when  I 
am  gone,  and  that  I  am  quite  contented,  quite — 
quite."      A   little   sob.       "  I    am    going    to   the 
Maman,"  and  she  ran  up  the  steps. 

Louis  would  have  asked  for  one  instant  more, 
he  had  so  mucli  to  explain ;  but  she  was  gone. 
Why  had  she  so  cruelly  heaped  coals  of  fire 
on  his  head  ?  Ah  !  poor  little  soul,  she  meant 
to  comfort  him ;  she  was  brave,  for  he  could  see 
her  heart  break  in  her  sweet,  pale,  quivering  face. 
He  had  been  so  good  to  her !  How  he  laughed — 
no  sob  was  ever  more  dreary.  And  now  he  might 
do  as  he  liked  with  himself:  he  had  proved 
his  free  will — he  had  seen  the  last  of  his  good 
spirit  —  his  guardian  angel.  Farewell !  Fare- 
well! 

Till  a  late  hour  that  night,  Stella  was  engaged 
in  carefully  packing  into  her  desk  what  were 
the  most  prized  of  her  possessions,  trifles  to  be 
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swept  away  by  any  one  else.  An  envelope  con- 
taining the  remains  of  a  white  rose  Louis  had 
once  brought  up  from  the  Botanical  Garden  for 
her — indeed,  there  w^ere  the  petals  of  every  flower 
he  had  ever  by  chance  given  her;  one  of  his 
broken  watch-guards,  which  she  had  kept,  when 
she  gave  him  another  of  her  own  making ;  and 
a  very  poor  sketch  in  water-colours,  copied  from 
the  picture  in  pretty  Auntie's  study.  All  these 
things  marked  certain  white  days  in  her  life; 
and  as  she  "placed  them  in  her  desk,  her  heart 
was  ready  to  break  for  cousin  Louis.  She 
thought  over,  nay  she  divined  much  that  he 
had  to  endure  in  his  life.  So  superior  as  he 
was,  so  unlike  every  one  round  him,  and  yet 
condemned  to  drag  on  the  same  life  that  was 
distasteful  to  the  commonest  white  man  in  the 
island. 

"What  one  must  bear,  one  does  bear,"  said 
Stella  to  herself,  her  valiant  spirit  no  longer 
able  to  fight   away  her   tears.     "Poor  Maman! 

H  2 
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she  will  miss  me  —  she  will  miss  her  daugh- 
ter." 

Of  Olympia,  she  did  her  best  not  to  think. 

Once  in  bed,  she  made  a  rigid  calculation 
of  how  many  hours  she  had  yet  to  remain  at 
Silver  Hill.  Sixty  hours  :  to  her  who  had  given 
it  up  as  a  home,  this  sum  seemed  like  w^ealth. 
And  after  that?  People  do  live  through  terrible 
sorrows,  so  I  suppose  I  shall ;  yes,  I  shall  suffer, 
but  he  thinks  well  of  me,  he  approves  of  me, 
he  won't  forget  me !  How  many  agonized  hearts 
that  hope  and  belief  have  helped  to  strengthen  ! 

The  next  morning,  just  as  Stella  was  dressed, 
Olympia  came  into  her  room. 

"  Maurice  is  dead ! "  she  exclaimed :  ^^  he  was 
found  dead  on  the  very  spot  where  we  left 
him." 

^^But  it  was  not  my  cousin's  fault,"  cried 
Stella,  running  into  the  sitting-room. 

Louis   is   writing   at    his    mother's    table;   the 
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Maman  is  on  his  right,  the  fingers  of  her  two 
liands  interlocked,  and  her  eyes  fastened  on  the 
ground;  her  aspect  tliat  of  one  crushed  by  a 
blow. 

"Cousin  Louis,  no  one  can  blame  you,"  went 
on  Stella,  graspmg  at  liis  hand,  which,  in  her 
intense  sympathy,  she  kept  pressing  to  her 
heart. 

"  As  far  as  it  was  certainly  not  my  intention 
to  injure  him,  you  may  say  it  was  not  my 
fault.  Do  not  be  so  alarmed.  It  can  be  con- 
sidered but  a  painful  mischance." 

"  Let  yom'  cousin  finish  his  letter,  Stella, 
l^efore  you  ask  any  more  questions.  Do  not 
prevent  his  having  the  benefit  of  bemg  the  first 
to  require  an  inquest." 

This  was  said  by  Olympla  in  such  a  tone  of 
reproachful  irritation,  that  Stella  hastily  drew 
back  from  Mr.  Gautier's  side. 

"  A  few  minutes  moi'c  or  less  will  make  no 
difference,"  said  Louis.     "  Old   Sally  was  off  by 
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four  o'clock  this  morning,  to  give  information  and 
lay  a  complaint  against  me,  before  Mr.  Smythe." 

"How  did  she  know  you  had  anything  to 
do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Olympia. 

"  You  forget  the  two  men  who  passed  you 
just  before  you  met  Maurice;  for  anything  we 
laiow  they  may  have  witnessed  the  whole  scene." 

"  Then  they  saw  Maurice's  assault ;  at  all 
events,  their  testimony  is  worth  nothing." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  but  I  am  glad  I  have 
the  testimony  of  my  own  conscience,  that  the 
man's  death  was  through  an  accident,  and  not 
by  any  voluntary  act  of  mine.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  afraid  an  ugly  business  will  be  made  of 
it:  it  will  too  well  serve  the  purpose  of  those 
tampering  with  the  negroes." 

Mr.  Gautier  then  finished  and  sealed  his  letter 
to  the  coroner  of  the  district,  a  certain  old  officerj 
a  Colonel  Basshot. 

"My  good,  kind  friends,"  said  Louis,  as  he 
was  quitting  the  house,  to  give  directions  to  the 
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man  lie  was  sending  to  the  coroner,  "  keep 
your  minds  as  tranquil  as  you  can.  Any  ex- 
liibition  of  extravagant  fear  would  liurt  my 
cause;  and  Olympia's  testimony  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  exonerate  me  of  any  criminal  m- 
tention." 

^'  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  cousin  Louis  ?  " 
asked  Stella. 

"Perhaps  you  will  kindly  accompany  Olym- 
pia  when  she  has  to  give  her  deposition.  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  spare  either  or  both  of  you  so 
painful  a  scene,  but  the  one  will  support  the 
other." 

Louis  was  at  the  door  when  Mrs.  Gautier 
called  to  him — 

"  My  dear,  you  have  had  no  breakfast." 

"  Poor  Maman  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  how  patiently 
you  have  been  listening  to  us  all,  and  never 
interfering  even  by  a  word ! "  Louis,  scarcely 
less  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  apt  occasion- 
ally to  overlook,  nay,  to   undervalue  the  gentle 
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and  pious.  We  enjoy  tlicir  happy  influence  in  our 
homes  too  often  without  gi'atitude  or  acknowledg- 
ment. 

The  coroner  and  jury  could  not  be  hoped  for,  at 
soonest,  before  a  couple  of  hours  after  noon,  and  it 
was  now  but  a  little  after  eight  o'clock:  nearly 
half  a  day  to  wait. 

Mr.  Gautier  left  the  house  after  breakfast,  and 
did  not  return,  though  there  was  no  work  going  on 
in  the  field.  The  Maman  had  her  orders  to  give  ; 
for  being  punctiliously  hospitable,  a  second  break- 
fast, or  lunch,  was  to  be  provided  for  the  persons 
coming  to  hold  the  inquest. 

"  Are  you  going  away,  Olympia  ?  "  asked  Stella. 
"  I  meant  to  beg  you  to  tell  me  what  occun^ed 
between  you  and  Maurice.  My  cousin  said 
nothing  to  me  last  evening  of  how  you  had  hurt 
your  hand." 

"  Maurice  was  excessively  tipsy,  and  was  first 
insolent  to  me,  and  then  used  personal  violence  to 
prevent  my  passing.     Gautier  found  him  wrest- 
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ling  with  me^  and  knocked  him  down.  Now  I  am 
anxious  to  be  alone,  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
With  your  strength  and  high  spirits,  you  are 
no  judge  of  what  a  nervous  person  suffers  at 
tlie  idea  of  being  questioned  by  a  parcel  of 
strangers." 

Strange,  but  perfectly  true,  the  moment  she 
was  left  by  herself,  without  any  process  of  in- 
ferences, deductions,  or  demonstrations,  Stella 
immediately  and  intuitively  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  Mr.  Smythe  was  Olympia's  husband. 
No  sooner  liad  she  come  to  this  decision,  than 
reasons  crowded  up  in  its  favour.  She  remem- 
bered his  having  said  she  Avas  like  some  one  he 
had  known ;  the  disgust  and  aversion  in  his  face 
at  her  saying  she  could  dance  a  story  to  music. 
She  remembered  Lady  Almeria's  joking  him 
about  a  dancer,  and  his  wish  to  avoid  the  recog- 
nition of  her  ladyship.  Olympia  was  a  dancer, 
Olympia  w^as  separated  from  her  husband,  tliere 
was  a  likeness  in  herself  to  Olympia.     And  the 
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late  scene  iu  the  mango  gro^e  between  Olympia 
and  herself?  Could  there  be  a  doubt?  She 
walked  fast  through  the  piazza,  literally  giddy 
with  the  thoughts  that  rose  one  after  the  other. 
What  might  not  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
discovery?  Would  not  Olympia  have  to  go 
away?  And  then  came  a  suffocating,  blinding 
hope  that  she  herself  perhaps  might  not  have 
to  leave  Silver  Hill.  With  all  her  trust  and 
coirfidence  in  cousui  Louis,  Stella  had  an  idea 
that  it  was  Olympia  who  was  driving  her  forth 
from  her  Eden ;  but  at  this  dangerous  point  her 
ruminations  were  interrupted  by  a  succession  of 
growls.  "  What  can  have  brought  Felicity  from 
the  kitchen  ?  "  wondered  Stella,  as  she  listened  to 
the  following  monologue. 

'^  Oh !  Loramassy,  my  goodness  gracious  me ! 
my  ole  bone  dey  sore,  my  skin  sore,  whateber 
de  use  'case  yoTi  be  in  trouble,  you  bring  trouble 
to  oder  people,  hearie  you,  Massa  Louis,  I  speak 
to  you,  h-m-m  ?     You  no  hold  yer  ugly  head  up 
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to  vex  a  body  in  der  straits;  tak  dat,  know 
better  'noder  time  !  "  and  Felicity  knocked  down 
the  table  napkin  that  had  refused  to  take  the 
shape  of  a  mitre.  ^^  Cluck,  cluck,"  went  the 
old  body's  tongue,  "  me  ask  you  now,  worra  ye 
no  bear  yer  owti  trouble  widout  a  boddering  me ; 
yer  shoulder  big  nuff,  big,  like  dis  cuss  tray. 
You  too,  you  divil !  "  as  the  tray  fell  with  a  crash, 
"  ebery  ting  turned  topside  down  in  dis  worl — 
de  young  die,  de  ole  dey  live." 

^^  I  thought  you  loved  your  master.  Feli- 
city ? "  said  Stella,  now  addressing  the  irate  old 
woman. 

^*  Beg  pardon,  marm,  me  no  hearie  well." 

"  I  thought  you  loved  your  master  ?  "  repeated 
the  young  lady. 

"Felicity  no  hab  master,  marm,  'xcept,"  with 
a  curtsey,  "  Garamighty  Fader  in  Heben." 

"  I  remember  now,"  said  Stella,  "  you  belonged 
to  the  Maman,  and  she  made  you  free." 

"  De  law  and  me  ownself  set  me  free,  marm. 
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I  hab  six  chilren  living,  marm,  an  dat  make  me 
free,  like." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  poor  Mau- 
rice?" 

"  Me  no  liearie  much,  marm ;  dis  no  time  to 
hearie  much.  I  hearie  dat  Maurice  hit  stone — 
and  stone  kill  him,  hm-m.  Some  say  Missy 
'Lympia  de  deat  of  de  sambo,  me  no  sabey; 
pretty  'ooman.  Miss  'Lympia,  but  me  see  ebil 
in  her  eye  de  fust  day  she  comed  up  'ere.  Hi ! 
Massa  Louis  his  eye  eat  her  up  ;  she  move  about 
like  fedder  in  the  air.  You  raal  'ansome  garl, 
like  palm-tree.  Miss  Stella,  but  Miss  'Lympia 
she  small  and  purty,  hi ! "  and  Felicity  smacked 
her  lips.  "  Hi,  young  lady,  worra  you  go  way, 
'case  why,  eh  ? "  and  the  withered  face  peered 
significantly  mto  Stella's  eyes. 

*'  Because  I  wish  to  go  back  to  England,  Feli- 
city," replied  Stella,  calmly. 

Bery  well,  marm,  me  no  hab  nothing  to  say 
against  it ;  me  glad  it  no  Miss  'Lympia  get  you 
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sent  away,  dat's  all ;  me  allays  saj.  Miss  Stella 
liab  too  much  sperrit  for  act  like  one  poor 
slave." 

To  change  this  dangerous  subject,  Stella 
asked — 

"  Was  there  ever  an  inquest  here  before. 
Felicity?" 

"  I  tink  so  indeed,"  replied  Felicity,  indignantly 
stopping  short  in  her  work,  and  placing  her  arms 
akimbo.  "  I  tink  so  indeed.  Dere  w^as  fust  ole 
Massa — he  come  'ome  dead  on  ironing  board,  like 
Maurice,  dey  say :  he  died  someways  no  one  can 
tell.  Berry  well,  dat  No.  1.  Den  Busha,  he 
allays  mortial  drunk,  he  drop  in  de  field,  dat 
No,  2.  Den  dat  Dennison,  dat  Missy  'Lympia 
she  get  flog,  'case  no  find  de  coffee  bag — 'case 
it  stay  in  Kingston  store  for  get  sugar  dat  no 
tree." 

«  That  will  do,  Felicity." 

"  Oh !  berry  well,  you  see  I'se  'sperience  dese 
matters.     Miss  Stella,  dem'  quests  nothing  at  all. 
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Buckras  come,  cock  clem  eye  at  de  coppse,  Massa 
doctor  tickle  liim  wid  de  littel  finger.  Jidge  and 
jury  say,  Garamighty  him  do  it.  No  need  be 
'fraid,  Miss  Stella.  Massa  Loiiis  no  do  noting. 
Maurice  hit  stone  and  stone  kill  him  :  quite  right, 
when  he  sich  big  fool." 

"  I  think  you  are  a  wicked  old  woman,"  ex- 
claimed Stella.  "I  wonder  you  show  so  little 
feeling  for  the  family  who  have  always  treated 
you  so  kindly." 

''  Hi,  me  missus,  we  all  wicked  vessels,"  and 
Felicity  gave  a  sigh  more  like  a  groan. 

The  sound  of  the  ring  of  horses'  feet  on  the 
rocky  path,  made  Stella  rmi  into  the  piazza. 
Felicity  waddling  after  her. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  the  young  lady  as  the 
first  rider  came  up  to  the  door. 

"  Dat  Colonel  Bagshot,  he  hab  place  call 
Besom."  Felicity  meant  Bergen-op-zoom.  "  Dat 
next  one,"  with  an  accent  of  infinite  contempt, 
<^  dat  Busha  from  Rocky  Yalley,  and  dat,  an  dat. 
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dem  ebery  one  Bushas ;  dat  de  doctor.  Hi — dis 
one,  raal  gran  genelman,  fine  man ;  me  'prove  him 
now,  me  young  garl ;  he  de  friend  of  de  pore  black 
man." 

"  Hi,  yomig  missus,  dat  person  kiss  the  ground 
under  young  lady's  feet :  me  sees  him  de  oder 
day,  hat  in  his  hand,  so  sweet  like.  Mr.  Smit, 
he  de  man  for  my  money ;  he  come  from  good 
King  Billy." 

Felicity  had  described  the  coroner  and  jury 
very  correctly.  Of  proprietors,  there  was  but 
Colonel  Bagshot;  the  owners  of  all  the  other 
neighbouring  properties  were  absentees,  their 
overseers  came  in  their  stead. 
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CHAPTER     XLI. 

COME  AT  LAST. 

When  all  was  once  quiet  in  the  house,  Stella 
ventured  out  of  her  hiding-j)lace  to  seek  Mrs. 
Gautier.  The  Maman  is  in  her  usual  seat,  with 
the  large  Bible  open  before  her.  She  beckons 
Stella  to  her  side,  points  with  her  finger  to  a 
verse,  but  Stella  shakes  her  head. 

"I  cannot  see,  Maman,"  and  crouches  down 
by  Mrs.  Gautier's  side.  The  poor  girl's  heart  is 
full  of  fear  :  the  first  excitement  is  over,  and  she 
is  now  picturing  to  herself  Louis  standing  by 
the  side  of  dead  Maurice ;  and  the  horrible 
stories  she  had  read  of  the  corpse  bleeding  when 
touched  by  the  murderer,  fix  themselves  in  her 
brain  and  whisper  there.     But  how  cruel  of  her 
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to  think  of  murder.  How  long  will  it  last? 
What  can  they  have  to  say,  when  the  case  is  so 
cleai'  ? 

There  is  a  step  on  the  terrace :  she  knows  that 
foot  which  takes  so  firm  a  hold  of  mother  earth. 
Louis  is  before  her. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Stella ;  there  is  no  cause 
to  be  so,  dear  Maman ;  but  where  is  Olympia  ? 
She  must  be  so  good  as  to  give  her  evidence." 

"  Olympia,  why  don't  you  come  ?  "  screamed 
Stella,  stamping  impatiently, 

Olympia  opened  her  door.  Stella  seized  her 
by  the  arm,  but  Olympia,  instead  of  coming 
forward,  dragged  Stella  into  her  room.  "Oh, 
Stella,  help  me !  I  cannot  face  my  enemy  before 
all  those  rude,  vulgar  men ;  and  Gautier — he  will 
liate  and  despise  me." 

"Then  Mr.  Smythe  is  your  husband!"  ex- 
claimed Stella. 

"Who  told  you?  But  never  mind'  now. 
Keep  me  from  him,  Stella!      Do  something  for 
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me !  I  cannot  —  I  cannot  meet  him,  and  Louis 
looking  on." 

''But  you  must! — you  shall!"  cried  Stella, 
recovering  all  her  recollection  at  the  sound  of 
Louis's  name.  Are  you  going  to  put  a  man's 
life  in  danger,  because  you  are  afraid  of  evil  to 
yourself?  If  you  do  not  go,  I  will;  and  I'll  tell 
the  reason  why  you  refuse  to  come,  and  Louis 
will  despise  you.  Is  that  your  affection — fearing 
only  for  yourself?  " 

"  You  are  very  heroic  at  my  expense,  Stella." 

**  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least  what  you  say  or 
think  of  me,"   said  SteUa ;   "  but  you  must  go." 

*'  There  is  only  slaves'  evidence — there  is  no 
danger  for  Gautier." 

"But  he  must  be  cleared  of  all  blame:  you 
shall  not  allow  a  doubt  to  overshadow  his  charac- 
ter. Go  ! "  went  on  the  inexorable  Stella,  "  and 
I  will  never  tell  Louis  how  you  have  hesitated : 
you  shall  have  all  the  credit  of  the  sacrifice," 
she  added  bitterly. 
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"  Send  Gautier  away :  I  will  go  by  myself." 

*'You  are  not  intending  to  make  your  es- 
cape ?  " 

"  Of  wliat  avail  ?  You  know  my  secret.  The 
womided  deer  is  tracked  to  its  covert." 

Stella  left  her  for  an  instant.  "  My  cousin  is 
gone,"  she  said,  returning.  ^^  I  will  accompany 
you ;  and  neither  Mr.  S  my  the  nor  any  one  else 
shall  come  near  you  while  I  am  there." 

Olympia  threw  a  black  lace  veil  over  her 
head,  and  accepted  the  support  of  Stella's  arm, 
who  quite  forgot  that  she  was  walking  through 
the  sun  bareheaded, 

Stella  had  no  sooner  secured  the  advantage 
for  Louis,  then  her  heart  began  to  quake  for 
Olympia.  The  one  was  not  more  trembling  than 
the  other  as  they  entered  the  large  room  of  the 
sick  house.  Negroes  crowded  it  to  suffocation, 
for  Mr.  Gautier  had  expressly  given  permission 
for  all  the  property  hands  to  be  present  who 
chose  to  be  so. 

I  2 
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Olympia  took  tlie  cliair  Louis  offered  to  her ; 
Stella  refused  to  sit :  she  stood  behind  Olympia's 
chair,  her  hands  resting  on  the  back,  in  the  uncon- 
scious attitude  of  a  guardian  angel.  Once  again 
Louis  recognised  her  resemblance  to  RafFaele's 
archangel  in  the  Louvre. 

Curiosity  attracted  every  glance  first  to  Olym- 
pia: none  of  the  white  men  assembled  there, 
excepting  Dr.  McNeil,  had  ever  done  more  than 
catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  her.  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Olympia  was  an  unsolved  problem  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  child  is  not  more  eager  after  a 
secret  than  a  man.  A  lady  with  only  a  Christian 
name  was  a  mine  for  conjectures.  She  must  show 
her  face  now,  and  speak  out. 

But  while  all  were  inquisitive  about  Olympia, 
there  was  not  one  present  whose  better  nature 
did  not  bow  down  in  respect  before  the  young 
girl  Stella,  Avhose  beauty  was  so  manifestly  the 
incarnation  of  a  pure  heart. 

You    may   perchance,   reader,   have  remarked 
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the  sobriety  the  entrance  of  a  modest  young 
girl  will  produce  in  any  assembly  of  persons. 
It  does  not  require  beauty  to  effect  this — it  is 
the  real  virginal  nature,  unscathed  by  evil 
passions,  that  excites  a  feeling  of  almost  rever- 
ence. It  is  a  something  diiferent  from  the  vene- 
ration we  feel  for  tried  virtue  in  matronhood. 
To  a  wife  or  mother,  cognisant  of  all  the  little- 
nesses of  humanity,  the  sinner  can  humble  him- 
self, without  feeling  an  impassable  gulf  between 
them :  not  so  with  an  innocent  girl.  Words  are 
involuntarily  chastened  before  her,  wit  repressed, 
allusions  avoided ;  in  her  form,  the  ideal  of  purity 
is  worshipped,  and  this  without  the  witchcraft  of 
classical  outlines. 

It  had  been  seldom,  or  in  forgotten  days,  that 
any  of  these  men  had  come  into  the  presence  of 
a  creature  like  Stella.  Those  loud,  cruel,  un- 
educated, sensual  men  lowered  their  eyes  and 
voices  with  involuntary  humility.  Thank  God  ! 
none  of  mankind  are  so  hardened  that,  for  a  time 
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at  least,  tliey  do  not  feel  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
representation  of  what  is  good. 

Surely  those  twelve  persons  there  assembled 
Avere  odd  specimens  of  the  creation.  Men,  the 
purple  of  whose  faces,  their  misty  eyes  and 
sodden  features,  found  an  explanation  in  the  long 
tenpenny  nail  hanging  as  a  badge  at  their  button- 
hole ;  that  nail  measuring  the  depth  of  the  rum  in 
each  tumbler,  drained  many  times  a  day.  Men 
who  could  not  sign  their  names  until  one  or  two 
such  draughts  had  been  swallowed.  Others,  lean, 
yellow,  with  red-rimmed,  sunken  eyes,  above  their 
leathery  lantern  jaws ;  these  were  the  crudest ; 
the  men  striving  to  make  money,  honestly  if  they 
could,  but  money  at  any  rate.  One  or  two  late 
importations  of  book-keepers  there  were,  like  Mr. 
Boggis,  with  the  freshness  of  home  still  on  heart 
and  face,  and  lastly  two  as  fine  types  of  manhood, 
in  Stapylton  Smythe  and  Louis  Gautier,  as  the 
world  could  show. 

Every  one  of  them,  from   the   highest   to    the 
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lowest,  felt  themselves  kept  in  check  by  that 
beautiful  girl ;  her  eyes  so  full  of  divine  pity  as  they 
travelled  earnestly  from  one  face  to  the  other, 
full  of  sympathy  as  well  as  pity  when  they  met 
Louis's  glance. 

The  irreverent  and  careless  tone  of  the  investi- 
gation was  dismissed^  and,  "  Your  name.  Madam?'* 
asked  the  Coroner,  addressing  Olympia. 

She  put  aside  her  veil,  showed  her  waxen  white 
face,  still  very  lovely,  and  pronounced  quietly, 
"  Nena  Smith,  born  Perez." 

Mr.  Smythe  started  to  his  feet  as  she  removed 
her  veil,  and  in  that  instant  Louis  comprehended 
that  he  saw  Olympia's  husband.  What  a  rush 
of  conflicting,  confused  feelings  overwhelmed 
him. 

The  fatal  precipitation  of  his  own  resolves,  the 
entanglement  in  which  he  was  wrapped,  the  deceit, 
if  not  treachery,  of  one  on  whom  he  for  so  many 
years  had  leant  in  trusting  fi'iendsliip — one  thought 
coursed    after    the    other,    like    wave    on    wave, 
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bruising  and  stunning  his  heart.  He  felt  ready, 
nay,  burning  with  desire,  to  take  vengeance  on 
himself. 

When  he  recovered  some  portion  of  self-posses- 
sion, Oljmpia  had  just  finished  her  deposition, 
and  Mr.  Smythe,  in  right  of  his  claims  as 
slave-protector,  was  plying  her  with  a  volley 
of  subtle  and  searching  questions.  The  jurors 
one  and  all  guessed  that  something  of  more 
thrilling  interest  dictated  this  bitter  cross-exami- 
nation than  desire  for  elucidation  as  to  a  slave's 
death. 

Olympia's  eyes  met  those  of  Mr.  Smythe  firmly : 
they  seemed,  as  she  looked,  to  grow  to  a  point  and 
pierce  him,  as  a  sharp  weapon  might  have  done. 
He  winced.  Mr.  Smythe  was  not  so  clear  of  con- 
science that  he  dared  to  run  to  bay  that  irritated 
woman. 

Colonel  Bagshot  (the  Coroner)  at  length  inter- 
fered, and  said  it  was  clear  as  a  pike-stafi",  no  other 
conclusion  could  be  come  to,  than  that  the  unlucky 
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Maurice    had    met    his    death   by   what  the    law- 
called  misadventure. 

Mr.  Smythe  begged  to  remind  the  Coroner 
*•'  that  dead  men  told  no  tales," 

"  A  very  unfair  remark,"  replied  the  Coroner 
*•'  lor  it  conveys  an  insinuation  of  the  truth  of 
wliat  both  the  Avitness  and  Mr.  Gautier  have  said, 
for  any  doubt  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  proof." 

Mr.  Smythe  said  it  was  not  likely  that  there 
had  been  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  deceased 
to  justify  Mr.  Gautier's  violence,  and  he  repeated 
again  that  it  w^as  well  that  dead  men  could  tell  no 
tales.  "  I  apply  for  the  inquiry  to  be  adjourned, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  the  touching 
unanimity  of  coroner  and  jury  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  this  poor  black." 

'•  A  man  and  a  brother,"  interpolates,  in  an 
ironical  tone,  one  of  the  yellowest,  thinnest  men 
in  a  white  suit. 

"  Mr.  Gautier  is  aware,"  went  on  Mr.  Smythe, 
"  that  I  am  under  irreat  obligations  to  him ;  there- 
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fore  he  will  not  mistake  my  motives  for  pressing 
for  an  adjournment  of  this  inquiry.  I  warn  Mr. 
Gautier  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  liave  the  matter 
taken  up  by  higher  authority  than  that  of  the 
coroner  of  the  district." 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  cried  two  or  three  voices,  jocu- 
larly. 

"  Better  days,  good  days "  resumed  Mr. 

Smythe. 

'^  Wish  we  could  see  them,"  cried  out  one  of 
the  jurors. 

^^  Better  days,"  he  proudly  affirmed,  "  were  at 
hand,  when  the  abnormal  protection  now  pro- 
vided for  one  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  would 
not  be  required  :  he  alluded  to  his  own  office  as 
slave  protector." 

'^  We  don't  recognise  you  or  your  office,"  cried 
several  voices. 

"  Yes,  a  good  time  was  at  hand,"  went  on  Mr. 
Smythe,  "  when  the  black  would  receive  his  rights, 
and  be  declared  equal  in  the  eyes   of  the   law. 
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as  he  was  in  those  of  the  Creator,  to  the  white. 
Listen,  my  black  friends,"  turning  to  the  negroes ; 
*'  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  give  yon  the  benefit 
of  my  advice.  Remember,  yonr  hours  of  labour 
are  limited,  and  measures  are  being  taken  for 
your  emancipation  by  the  good  King  of  England 
and  his  ministers." 

"  Garamighty  bless  King  Billy  and  Massa  Smit 
to  eberlasting  glory,"  shouted  the  blacks,  under- 
standing of  the  harangue  only  this,  that  it  was 
in  their  favour. 

The  Coroner  twirled  his  thmnbs  as  he  listened 
to  the  oration  of  the  fine  gentleman. 

*^  Be  quiet,  you  black  idiots ! "  he  cried,  "  and 
be  off  out  of  this,  every  man  jack  of  you,  and 
women  too,  hearee ! "  When  the  room  was  cleared, 
the  angry  old  man  said  to  Mr.  Smythe,  "  Thank 
you,  sir,  for  your  word  in  season.  Gentlemen, 
I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  this  worthy  stranger, 
who  has  picked  up  an  appointment  dropped  from  the 
moon  ;  for  no  one  on  earth  knows  what  a  *  Slave 
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Protector '  is  !  "  Then  passing  from  liis  attempt  at 
sarcasm  to  the  broad  reah'ty  of  passion,  "  I  look  on 
you,  sir,  by  G —  I  do,  as  a  pestilent  incendiary ;  and 
by  G —  if  we  have  an  insurrection,  as  I  devoutly 
believe  we  shall,  I  '11  shoot  you,  sir,  as  I  would 
a  mad  dog.  It's  not  the  blacks  that  will  plan  an 
outbreak ;  so  I  warn  you,  I  shoot  a  ringleader, 
black,  white,  or  brown,  and  be  d — d  to  slave 
protection.  Jamaica  is  a  morass,  gentlemen,  and 
we  are  floundering  in  it,  and  very  soon  the  quick- 
sands below  will  be  above  our  heads." 

Here  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  jury  whispered 
to  the  Coroner,  who,  wiping  the  angry  moisture 
from  his  brow,  exclaimed — 

"  Verdict  I  Why  where's  there  any  room  for 
doubt?" 

Mr.  S  my  the  said — 

"  Allow  me  to  claim  your  patient  attention  for 
a  minute.  Colonel  Bagshot.  As  for  your  threats 
of  personal  violence,  they  are  beneath  my  notice. 
Whatever  yom-  verdict,  I  shall  not  alter  my  in- 
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tentions  a  tittle.  I  apply  again  for  an  adjourn- 
ment." 

''  Can't  see  any  grounds  for  assent,  sir.  If  you 
can  discover  anything,  do  ;  no  one  prevents  your 
going  to  Old  Nick  to  ask.  I  don't  care  a  Scotcli 
boddle  for  you,  or  your  protestations,  or  applica- 
tions. In  all  countries,  among  Turks  or  Anthro- 
pophagi, a  man  has  a  licence  to  defend  himself, 
without  mentioning  a  helpless  woman.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  nigger  that  would  raise  his  finger  to 
me  ;  I'd  crack  his  head  as  I  would  a  cocoa-nut — 
the  thing  it's  likest,  by  jingo  ! — and  any  man's 
afterwards,  who  dared  to  say  I  hadn't  ought  to. 
Verdict  I"  he  repeated  ;  '' well,  gentlemen,  I  sup- 
pose we  are  agreed  :  if  we  ain't,  say  so.  What 
do  you  call  this  transaction  ? " 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  said,  "  They  all  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  what  the  Coroner  had  styled 
it — a  misadventure." 

"  You  hear,  Mr.  Gautier,  our  inquiry  has 
terminated :  the  trarisaction  is  a  misadventure,  in 
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SO  far  as  you  have  lost  a  slave^  but  the  island  is 
a  gainer,  in  that  it  has  a  rogue  and  incendiary  the 
less.  My  respects  to  your  good  mother.  Ladies, 
your  obedient,  humble  servant,"  and  with  a  bend 
of  the  body,  the  pale  reflection  of  what  had  been 
liis  best  bow  when  a  young  man.  Colonel  Bagshot, 
dragging  at  his  braces,  waistcoat  he  had  none, 
was  slippmg  heavily  by  Olympia,  when  Mr. 
Gautier  said — 

"  One  word.  Colonel  Bagshot,  before  we  part. 
I  am  obliged  to  you  and  the  jurors  for  the  con- 
fidence you  have  shown  in  my  word.  Mr.  Smythe 
has,  however,  made  too  grave  a  protest  against 
your  verdict  for  me  to  let  the  inquiry  end  here. 
The  Custos  is  absent  in  Kmgston ;  I  shall  there- 
fore ride  down  this  very  evening,  and  offer  to 
surrender  myself  to  undergo  any  further  trial  or 
examination,  that  can  satisfy  the  most  intolerant 
suspicions." 

"  Lord,  my  dear  sir,  what's  the  use?"  exclaimed 
the   Colonel,  "and  who   the   deuce   is   going  to 
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relieve  you  would  willingly  kill  a  fine  slave? 
Preposterous  !  I  wouldn't  believe  it,  if  dead  men 
did  tell  tales.  Don't  you  do  it,  Gautier — ^it's  a 
bad  precedent.  Let's  see  you  soon  at  Bergen- 
op-zoom." 

Olympia  all  this  time,  and  while  the  jury 
were  taking  their  departure,  had  sat  as  still  as 
a  statue.  Stella  longed  to  leave  that  dreadful 
room,  to  go  to  the  Maman,  but  she  had  no 
courage  to  move. 

When  only  Olympia,  Stella,  Mr.  Smythe, 
and  himself,  were  left,  Louis  went  up  to 
his  cousin,  and  pronounced  the  monosyllable. 
Go ! " 

She  looked  round,  and  saw  Mr.  Smythe  watch- 
ing them. 

"Cousin,  you  ought  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Maman." 

"Go,  SteUa!" 

"  Let  her  stay  if  she  chooses,"  said  Olympia, 
breaking  her  silence ;    "  let  her  be  an  impartial 
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witness  of  what  must  take  place,  I  suppose.  Mr. 
Smith,  have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ? " 

"  To  ask  forgiveness  for  my  unpardonable  in- 
trusion, and  to  withdraw,  would  doubtless  be  my 
duty,"  he  answered,  re-seating  himself,  and  scruti- 
nizing her  Avith  curiosity.  ''Ten  years,  the 
length  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  must  have  no  doubt 
given  you  a  hope  of  impunity  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  Be  satisfied :  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb 
your  happiness,  nor  probably  have  you  any 
design  on  my  liberty.  We  might  give  the 
readers  of  newspapers  the  enjoyment  of  a  scan- 
dalous story,  but  that  would  be  a  certain  evil 
against  an  uncertain  good.  On  the  whole,  I 
had  better  let  you  wander  about  the  world, 
calling  yourself  Helen  or  Diana,  or  any  other 
appellation  you  think  appropriate." 

"You  are  a  bad-hearted  man,"  flashed  out 
Stella,  "  to  take  such  a  cruel  advantage  of  your 
position." 

"  Those  are  hard  words  in   the  m.outh  of  an 
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old  friend,  Miss  Joddrell,"  sneered  Mr.  Smytlie. 
"  Allow  me  to  observe,  in  my  turn,  that 
you  take  advantage  of  your  position  as  a 
woman." 

Mr.  Gautier  bade  Stella  go,  with  a  look  and 
a  gesture  which  admitted  of  no  further  objection. 
She  took  Olympia's  arm,  and  they  passed  out 
of  the  sick  house  first,  the  two  gentlemen  fol- 
lowing. 

Louis  had  needed  all  his  self-control,  to  keep 
him  from  giving  way  to  the  leaven  of  resentment, 
which  was  fermenting  within  him,  at  the  part 
played  by  Mr.  S  my  the  in  regard  to  himself, 
and  especially  at  his  coarseness  to  Olympia. 
He  had  felt  the  whole  time,  that  under  the 
present  circumstances,  he  would  not  be  justified 
in  realizing  the  threat,  of  which  he  had  once 
made  Stella  the  confidante,  viz.,  that  if  ever  he 
and  Olympia's  husband  met,  it  would  be  in  deadly 
struggle.  But  if  morally  handcuffed,  in  so  far 
as    Olympia    was   concerned,  it    was   otherwise 
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as  regarded  liis  cousin  and  ward.  He  was 
free — naj,  in  duty  bound,  so  passion  prompted — 
to  resent  tlie  taunt  implied  in  Mr.  Smythe's  last 
words  to  her.  So  he  said,  lowering  his  voice, 
"I  wish  you  to  understap  sir,  that  there  is 
not  one  of  the  words  which  you  could  not  resent 
as  coming  from  a  woman,  that  I  do  not  endorse — 
I,  a  man." 

"  Do  you  indeed ! "  observed  Mr.  Smythe,  with 
a  diabolically  provoking  smile. 

"  Yes,  all  and  each  of  them.  To-morrow,  I 
shall  be  occupied  in  town  with  this  business. 
Once  that  is  arranged,  I  shall  be  to  be  found, 
either  there  or  here." 

"I  wish  you  well  through  your  occupations," 
retorted  Mr.  Smythe,  his  face  livid  with  anger 
and  hatred :  there  was  something  unnatural  in 
the  sight,  for  his  features  were  not  made  to 
express  strong  passions.  ^^It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  make  any  demand  on  your  time.  It 
is   part    and  parcel    of   my    philosophy,  not  to 
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think    any  >Yoman  ^yort]l    the    risk    of   a    man's 
life." 

They  liad  just  reached  the  upward  turn  of 
the  path  to  the  house,  as  he  spoke  these  words. 
Olynipia  suddenly  confronted  him,  saying,  "  Mr. 
Smith,  our  road  and  yours  do  not  lie  further 
in  the  same  direction." 

"  You  are  both  kind  and  candid.  Have  you 
nothing  further  to  say?" 

"Nothing." 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  know,  or  inquire,  as 
to  what  life  you  mean  to  lead  in  future  ?  " 

"  The  future  is  neither  yours  nor  mine." 

'^  Very  true,  if  not  novel.  Then  farewell  ! 
Allow  that  I  am  most  accommodating.  And  now 
as   to  your  kind   hints,  Mr.  Gautier,   all  I   can 

say  is,  that  I  have  noted   them,  and to  our 

next  merry  meeting." 

There  was  both  irony  and  bravado  in  the 
emphasis  laid  on  these  last  words.  Mr.  Smythe 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  left  them.      They  could 
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hear  lilm  whistling,  what  Mr.  Gautier  and  Olym- 
pia  recognised  as  Macheath's  air, 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away." 

Louis  neither  spoke  to  his  two  companions, 
nor  looked  at  them,  as  they  pursued  their  way ; 
Lut  Stella,  for  "the  first  and  last  time,  saw  liis 
face  suffused  by  a  deep  red  flush,  like  that  of 
one  determined  to  bear  mortal  agony  without 
uttering  one  groan.  Let  that  human  being  who 
has  never  experienced  the  cruel  pang  of  the 
break-down  of  his  confidence  in  a  trusted  friend, 
be  ^ery  thankful  for  the  mercy  ;  it  is  an  anguish 
past  words. 

Mrs.  Gautier  was  seated  where  Stella  had 
left  her.  The  Bible  indeed  was  open  before 
her,  but  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  usual  attitude  of  passive  resig- 
nation. It  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  be  roused 
to  any  active  sign  of  distress.  She  waited  like 
one  schooled  in  suffering. 

"  The  verdict  was   '  Death  by   misadventure/ 
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mother,"  said  Louis.  "However,  I  must  go  to 
Kingston  this  evening,  about  the  matter.  Our 
new  neighbour,  Mr.  Smythe,  in  his  character 
of  slave  protector,  is  inchned  to  dispute  the 
fairness  of  the  award."  Mr.  Gautier  sat  him- 
self down  in  the  low  chair,  Stella's  customary 
seat. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  he  added,  and  placed  his 
head  on  the  Maman's  knee.  "  There  is  a  noise 
and  a  singing  in  my  ears,  as  if  my  head  were 
under  water." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  before  lie  fell 
asleep ;  a  sudden,  deep,  dreamless  sleep,  which 
sometimes  knocks  a  man  down  as  with  a  blow, 
after  an  overpowering  mental  excitement. 
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CHAPTER     XLII. 

THE  DANCEE'S  STOKY. 

Still  holding  by  Stella's  arm,  without  more  than 
a  glance  at  Mrs.  Gautier  and  her  son,  Olympia 
went  into  her  own  room.  She  almost  forced 
Stella  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  by  the  window, 
while  she  herself  took  a  seat  directly  opposite 
her. 

Stella  hesitated  to  look  at  her  companion; 
there  was  still  too  much  of  the  heavmg  of  the 
recent  agitation  about  her  to  allow  of  anything 
like  reflection  or  judgment.  She  stared  at  the 
extensive  view,  not  with  enjoyment  or  conscious- 
ness of  its  beauty,  but  with  a  strain  to  trace 
every  indentation  in  the  chain  of  the  distant 
mountains,    the    blue    summits    of  which    were 
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scarcely  to  be  distingiiislied  from  the  sky. 
Ol3rinpia  scanned  Stella  long,  then  she  said, 
in  a  dry  staccato  voice — 

"  There  is  a  Spanish  proverh  which  affirms, 
Dos  pardales  en  una  esjnga,  hacen  maladiga.  You 
don't  know  Spanish? — it  means.  Two  sparrows 
on  one  ear  of  corn  make  ill  agreement.  Do  you 
apply  it?" 

"  No,"  repKed  Stella,  gravely  and  coldly. 

'^  That  is,  you  will  not.  However,  it  is  not 
bad  advice,  and  I  am  going  to  follow  it.  I, 
the  oldest  sparrow,  mean  to  take  flight,  and  leave 
the  com  undisputed  to  the  young  one.  There 
can  be  no  use  in  your  going  to  England  now; 
you  had  better  say  so  at  once,  in  your  own  frank 
way,  to  your  cousin :  it  would  be  too  mortifymg 
if  both  sparrows  flew  away." 

"  Why  do  you  purposely  add  bitterness  to  what 
is  already  bitter,  Olympia  ?  " 

"  I  don't  do  it  purposely.  Every  drop  of  blood 
in  my  veins  has  gall  in  it.     Do  you  expect  to 
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get  figs  from  thorn-trees,  or  lioiiey  from  wasps  ? 
The  same  hand  made  thorns  and  wasps  as  created 
figs  and  bees.  Every  creature  and  thing  lives 
accordmg  to  the  nature  given  to  it.  You  have 
no  right  to  find  fault  with  the  one  for  wounding, 
or  to  admire  the  other  for  its  sweetness ;  rather  ask 
why  should  there  be  thorns  or  stinging  insects? 
What  have  I  done  that  my  whole  life  should 
have  been  so  warped,  and  split,  and  lacerated  ?  I 
have  never  committed  any  crime.  God  help  me  ! 
I  have  been  nothing  worse  than  a  fool — a  blind 
fool ;  as  many  women  are,  have  been,  and  will  be. 

"  I  was  once  a  public  target  for  Cuj^id's  arrows. 
Richard  Smith,  for  that 's  his  real  name,  was 
among  my  adorers  :  he  was  the  poorest. 

"Did  I  love  Mr.  Smith?  In  truth,  I  can 
scarcely  answer.  A  woman  cannot  help  taking 
an  interest  in  a  man  who  has  asked  her  to  marry 
him,  and  with  whom  she  has  decided  to  pass 
the  rest  of  her  life.  Besides,  though  I  belonged 
to  the  stage,  I  was  not  protected  by  that  cuirass 
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of  experience  worn  by  many  of  my  playfellows, 
poor  good  souls  !  better  I  believe  in  their  errings 
than  I  with  my  sang-froid  and  prudence. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  did  invest  Mr.  Smith 
with  a  degree  of  fascination  for  me :  his  power, 
as  I  thought,  to  take  me  out  of  my  class  into 
yours,  Stella.  I  was  as  pure  as  a  woman  of  my 
profession  can  be,  who  has  eyes,  ears,  and  under- 
standmg ;  but  I  had  no  illusions  as  to  heroes.  I 
vras  too  early  behind  the  scenes.  I  had  never 
had  any  youthful  dreams.  I  had  always  been 
close  enough  to  the  realities  of  life,  to  see  its 
repulsive  features  very  clearly. 

"  What  irritated  me  most  in  my  position  was, 
the  weights  and  measures  used  by  such  as  you 
for  such  as  me.  I  declare  to  heaven,  I  believe 
that  women  before  the  footlights  imagine  that 
the  women  behind  them  are  born  to  a  different 
morality.  I  was  a  good  daughter.  I  worked 
for  my  daily  bread ;  I  gained  it  honestly,  spent 
it  honestly,      I  never  turned  away  from  an  un- 
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fortunate  who  was  poor,  tliougli  I  did  not  consort 
with  the  unfortunate  who  were  rich.  Yet  none 
except  my  comrades  and  my  mother  held  me 
as  a  respectable  member  of  society.  Ah !  it's 
always  a  long  story  when  one  gets  on  one's 
wrongs — when  one  wishes  to  give  reasons  for 
a  stupid  step. 

"For  a  time,  the  passion  that  predominated 
in  me  was  ambition  to  be  acknowledged  re- 
spectable by  the  privileged  class.  I  knew 
the  pretender  to  my  hand  was  poor — probably 
over  head  and  ears  ui  debt.  Though  I  was 
beautiful,  I  did  not  think — not  quite,  at  least — 
that  he  was  in  love  with  me.  AYomen,  in  all 
their  blindness,  have  illuminations  of  themselves 
and  of  others.  Strange  it  is  how  they  con- 
sciously, voluntarily,  shut  their  eyes,  when  the 
gratification  of  a  passion  allures  them.  Passion, 
Stella,  includes  many  other  items  besides  love; 
though  young  ladies,  and  old  too,  have  an  idea 
that  it  is  only  a  proper  word  when  it  is  used  to 
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denote  a  fit  of  anger.  Ambition,  all  selfisli  in- 
terests, my  dear  novice,  are  stronger  than  tlie 
passion  of  love,  when  a  man  is  above  thirty,  and 
a  woman  twenty-five. 

"At  first  I  said  to  myself.  It  is  a  fair  ex- 
change— he  o'ives  me  the  station  I  covet,  and 
he  takes  my  money.  I  had,  of  course,  after 
being  so  long  a  favourite  with  the  public,  realized 
a  considerable  sum — sometimes  my  hands  were 
filled  to  overflowing  with  gold.  Little  by 
little,  however,  other  and  softer  thoughts  crept 
into  my  heart  or  brain — I  don't  know  which. 
My  betrothed  was  uncommonly  handsome ;  his 
voice  perfection ;  and  to  these  gifts  he  added 
an  amount  of  general  knowledge,  that  where- 
ever  I  saw  him  with  other  men  gave  him  a  clear 
superiority. 

"  I  was  first  gratified,  then  proud,  and  presently 
he  became  as  a  god  to  me.  Plenty  of  proofs  to 
the  contrary  had  I,  to  be  sure — no  lack  of  incon- 
sistencies and  meannesses :  ray  penetration  served 
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me  abominably  well,  and  yet  I  was  carried  away 
by  tlie  new  feeling  that  bad  taken  possession  of 
me.  Once  lie  should  have  ample  means,  those 
flaws  would  disappear :  no  one,  till  tried,  can 
tell  how  the  want  of  money  may  lower  a  man's 
idea  of  what  is  strictly  honourable.  Such  was 
my  argument.  Ay  di  me !  j\Ir.  Smith  was 
my  husband !  That  word  '  husband '  has  a  magical 
power  over  woman,  Stella.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  bride  ever  pronounced  it  for  the  first  time, 
without  recording  an  unbidden,  secret  vow  to 
love  and  obe}^  My  belief  is,  that  if  a  man 
could  only  be  really  tolerably  unselfish  with  his 
wife,  no  wife  but  would  sacrifice  heaven  and 
earth  for  him. 

"  I  was  no  longer  Nena  Perez — I  was  married, 
covered  with  respectability  from  head  to  foot 
by  that  aegis,  the  title  of  Mrs.  Richard  Smith. 
I  shall  not  tell  you  what  a  fool  I  was  for  some 
time — ^how  I  enjoyed  going  as  a  spectator,  as 
Mrs,  Smith,  to  operas  and  ballets.     How  I  played 
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at  being  a  bourgeoise,  dressing  soberly,  and  keep- 
ing household  accounts  ;  putting  myself  to  school 
with  all  sorts  of  teachers,  to  learn  to  be  my 
husband's  fitting  companion ;  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
I  suppose  no  one  escapes  living  in  a  fool's  paradise 
once  in  their  lives. 

"  You  think  that  luiman  beings  are  always  all 
of  a  piece — that  Mr.  Smith  must  always  have 
been  bad,  and  that  your  cousin  Louis,  for  in- 
stance, never  had  a  weakness. 

*•  Hm !  I  am  going  through  a  course  of  philo- 
sophy for  your  benefit.  Believe  me,  Stella,  men 
and  women,  the  very  best  of  them,  are  unstable  : 
no  one  is  constant,  no  one  invincible;  unless, 
indeed,  those  who  have  the  temperament  of  stag- 
nant water.  Happiness  and  sorrow,  love  and 
hatred,  [fear  and  courage,  alternate  in  our  souls, 
and  during  their  various  reigns  we  are  various 
characters.  It  is  not  duplicity  makes  us  so — we 
are  instruments  on  w^hich  the  passions  play;  as 
well  accuse  your  piano   of  duplicity,   because  it 
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is  as  willing  to  afford  you  merry  as  sad  music. 
Lastly,  never  look  for  durability  on  this  side 
the  grave." 

"  And  our  will,  Olympia — does  that  play  no  part 
in  our  lives  ?  I  feel  I  am  no  puppet  at  the  mercy 
of  every  blast  that  blows  through  my  soul — 
I  can  choose  between  right  and  wrong." 

"  And  you  think,  poor  child,  that  by  choosing 
the  right  you  msure  happiness  ?  You  tliink 
it  is  my  own  fault  that  I  am  wretched  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Olympia,  I  am  not  such  a  child 
but  that  I  know  that  there  are  lives  which 
seem  fatally  pursued  by  sorrovf  after  sorrow, 
and  it  would  be  wicked  of  any  one  to  say  that 
it  was  the  sufferer's  own  fault.  Only  I  believe, 
that  with  the  sense  of  having  done  or  tried  to 
do  right  for  God's  sake,  we  can  bear  our  trials. 
Oh,  Olympia!  look  at  the  Maman,  so  sorely 
afflicted  as  she  has  been ;  and  yet  she  does  not 
call  herself  icretched.  After  all,  it  is  but  for  a 
few  years." 
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"  My  clear,  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  so 
easily  satisfied  ;  I  strongly  advise  your  remaining 
in  your  present  frame  of  mind,  willing  to  wait 
patiently  for  your  happiness  till  you  go  to  the 
next  world.  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  to 
afford  me  an  example  of  what  I  have  never  yet 
met  with,  except  in  old-fashioned  novels — I  mean, 
of  consistency;  but  this  I  assure  you,  that  of 
all  the  many  common  human  pendulums  peopling 
the  earth  whom  I  have  known,  my  husband  was 
the  one  that  swung  most  continuously  between 
right  and  wrong.  If  he  had  had  a  little  more 
heart,  or  a  little  less,  I  think  he  might  have 
been  a  successful  man.  He  was  overbalanced 
by  his  vanity.  I  have  often  heard  the  remark, 
'  Oh  !  how  fiill  of  vanity  he  or  she  is ! '  and  few 
seem  to  think  that  vanity  is  beyond  a  puerile 
fault.  I  am  sure  it  is  the  prolific  mother  of 
crime.  The  very  meanest  phases  of  vanity  were 
Mr.  Smith's :  he  was  essentially  what  a  clever 
writer  designates  as  a  '  woman  astonisher.'     He 
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frittered  away  in  some  woman's  boudoir  talents 
sufficient  to  have  gained  him  a  solid  fortune. 
At  the  instant  when  some  effort  of  his  own  or 
of  his  friends, — and  he  had  more  than  once  a 
devoted  friend, — was  about  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  he  threw  away  the  substance  to  flutter 
after  some  whim — some  painted  butterfly.  One 
might  have  forgiven  him  had  he  lost  the  world 
for  a  Cleopatra  :  but,  no  :  the  third-rate  god- 
dess of  a  third-rate  town  had  the  same  force 
of  attraction  for  him  within  her  sphere,  as  the 
Juno,  Minerva,  or  Venus  of  Olympus.  I  needn't 
tell  you  that,  for  you  have  seen  him  at  work. 

"Mr.  Smith,  after  his  marriage,  became  a  pic- 
ture fancier.  I  can  see  him  now,"  said  Olympia, 
while  her  face  contracted  with  an  expression  of 
pain  and  disgust,  "  pointing  his  long,  thin,  white 
fingers  at  some  hitherto  undiscovered  beauty 
in  some  of  his  wonderful  purchases  bought  for 
nothing,  sold  for  something  ;  the  buyers  generally 
cut  him  afterwards — it  did  not  matter,  he  could 
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always  make  new  acquaintances.  Then  lie  became 
a  writer  of  pamphlets  on  commerce — that  brought 
]iim  into  the  company  of  some  of  the  more  respon- 
sible members  of  society.  He  travelled,  leaving 
me  with  my  mother  in  Paris. 

"  After  one  absence  unusually  long,  he  returned 
in  the  most  sanguine  and  affectionate  of  moods. 
Do  you  guess  why  ?  He  was  ruined ;  or,  rather, 
lie  had  ruined  me — that  was  all.  I  was  a  dancer^ 
you  remember,  and  never  had  thought  of  the- 
sensible  arrangement  of  a  marriage  settlement. 
When  I  gave  myself,  I  gave  all  my  worldly  goods 
into  the  bargain. 

"  Certain  bills  must  be  paid,  or  he  would — don't 
laugh  now,  Stella — or  he  would  cut  his  throat. 
Yes,  and  he  actually  did  give  it  a  scratch, 
sufficient  to  send  specks  of  blood  on  my  white 
dress,  and  to  terrify  me  into  the  only  fainting  tit 
I  can  boast  of.  The  upshot  w^as,  Mrs.  Richard 
Smith  must  resume  her  name  of  Nena  Perez,  and 
pirouette  money  into  the  conjugal   purse.     Hop, 
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hop  !    presto  !    prestissimo  !    higher !    higher  yet, 
Nena! 

"  It  takes  a  good  deal  of  heartlessness,  Stella, 
to  make  a  woman  give  up  a  man  she  feels  is 
dependent  on  her — it  does,  indeed ;  besides,  Mr. 
Smith's  health  was  delicate  :  he  looked  dying  :  that 
was  a  part  of  his  hick.  AYell,  I  did  return  to 
my  profession,  though  I  would  rather  have  taken 
in  plain  work.  For  his  sake  I  danced,  and  I 
succeeded  in  clearing  him  of  debt. 

"  Young  girl,  did  you  ever  try  to  picture  to 
yourself  what  hell  may  be  like  I  what  the  con- 
tinual bm-ning  and  the  tearing  of  your  flesh  by 
fiery  pincers  is  like !  and  worse  still,  what  it  is 
to  be  hopeless — for  ever  and  ever  hopeless  ?'* 
Olympia  rose,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  a  quick,  hurried  step,  speaking  in 
an  excited  voice.  "  Fancy  it  all,  and  you  will 
not  reach  to  what  a  weak,  vain,  selfish  man, 
with  low, — low  ambitions  can  inflict  on  his  wife 
and  family.     I  see  in  your   eyes  a  proud  look. 
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which  means  that  you  could  never  be  taken 
in  to  linlv  your  fate  with  such  a  man.  Not  if 
he  carried  his  character  printed  on  him  in 
large  letters.  Was  not  Eve  taken  in  by  the 
serpent  and  his  brilliant  coat  ?  Words  can  banish 
reason  as  much  as  strong  liquors  do :  they  go  to 
the  head,  if  not  to  the  heart. 

"  Mr.  Smith  veered  to  every  point  of  his 
character  while  I  was  yet  with  him.  His  pur- 
suits were  equally  varied.  He  was  scientific, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  great  discovery  in  metals ; 
industrial,  and  he  was  to  become  a  partner  in  a 
first-rate  manufactory — a  speculation,  of  course. 
His  ventures  were  sometimes  in  the  sentimental 
line.  He  had  a  new  host  of  Platonic  friends, 
and  got  together  quite  a  nice  little  collection  of 
china  and  articles  of  vertu,  a  nice  little  library 
of  poetical  works,  elegant  bibles  and  prayer-books, 
sacred  lyres  and  dew-drops,  to  add  to  the  one 
contributed  to  the  general  stock  at  the  time  of 
onr  marriage.     Oh !  it  was  odious  in  every  way  ! 

L  2 
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"As  he  seldom  dined  at  home,  he  grudged 
every  one  of  our  table  expenses ;  he  grudged  me 
even  the  barren  title  of  his  wife — he  did  indeed, 
though  I  was  putting  clothes  on  his  back  and 
food  into  his  mouth.  He  did  that  wrong,  how- 
ever, carefully ;  he  did  not  intend  to  deprive 
himself  of  the  goose  that  was  laying  the  golden 
eggs.  Nevertheless,  the  report  came  to  my  dear 
old  mother's  ears.  She  had  borne  a  gi'eat  deal 
cheerfully  for  my  sake ;  my  mother,  one  of  youi- 
grandmothers,  Stella,  was  a  good  woman,  though 
only  a  Spanish  street-dancer.  She  did  not  silently 
endure  this  last  insult.  My  hero  threatened  to 
turn  her  out  of  doors ;  he  did  not  do  so,  merely 
because  he  knew  I  would  have  openly  exposed 
his  conduct,  and  had  Mrs.  Richard  Smith  printed 
on  the  play-bills.  I  made  a  vow  then,  and  I  have 
kept  it.  It  would  have  broken  that  old  woman's 
heart  had  I  done  anything  that  could  have  given 
a  sure  foundation  for  scandal.  So  I  bore  and 
forbore,  as  long  as   she  lived.     Till   her   death 
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I  was  Mr.  Smith's  inai'ionette — after  that,  vogue 
la  galere. 

"  When  she  died — the  only  creature  who  ever 
really  loved  me — I  laid  the  half  of  tlie  last  salary 
I  received  in  my  husband's  desk.  He  was  out 
that  day  at  a  picnic  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
I  went  and  had  a  view  of  him  reclining  on  the 
grass  at  a  flaxen-haired  English  girl's  feet.  I 
overheard  his  whisper  to  the  young  creature's 
mother  or  aunt :  *  She  is  a  girl  to  live  and  die 
for  ; '  and  then  I  turned  my  back,  left  him  to 
his  fate,  and  w^ent  to  seek  my  own. 

"  Do  you  know^  what  I  did  ?  Having  just  lost 
sight  of  my  mother  in  the  grave,  and  had  a 
glimpse  of  my  husband,  as  I  have  stated,  I 
had  small  chance  of  keeping  my  head  steady 
enough  to  guide  the  capering  of  my  feet.  So  I 
took  my  passage  to  a  French  island,  and  to  make 
it  difficult  to  trace  me,  called  myself  Madame 
Olympia.  My  aim  was  to  reach  Jamaica  — 
to   seek  your  father,   Stella.     He   had  been  my 
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sister's  linsband,  and  he  was  literally  the  only 
connection  I  knew  of  in  the  wide  world.  He 
Avas  rich,  well  born,  and  had  married  a  poor, 
unknown  girl.  Ergo,  he  must  be  a  large-hearted 
man,  and  would  assist  me — protect  me. 

"  When  I  arrived  in  Jamaica  from  Guadaloupe, 
Mr.  Joddrell  was  in  England — had  taken  you 
thither.  I  remembered  Silver  Hill ;  I  had  played 
there  when  a  child.  I  remembered  that  Mr. 
Gautier,  the  present  proprietor's  father,  had 
saved  all  our  lives.  I  could  not  recollect  ever 
having  seen  the  Mam  an,  but  then  had  not  my 
sister  been  her  adopted  daughter  ? 

^•For  once,  I  was  lucky.  I  was  received, — 
oh!  so  kindly !  Louis  Gautier  had  but  just  arrived: 
to  mother  and  son,  I  told  my  story,  the  whole 
of  it.  I  concealed  nothing;  neither  my  real 
>  name,  nor  the  paltry  motive  which  had  helped 
to  make  me  Mrs.  Smith.  The  good  souls  com- 
forted me — promised  me  shelter  as  long  as  I 
needed  it. 
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'^  At  length,  your  father  came  back  from 
England,  and  I  had  an  interview  with  him.  He 
was  civil ;  offered  nie  money,  if  I  wished  to  return 
to  Europe,  or  go  to  America ;  he  advised  my 
going  to  New  Orleans,  and  said  he  was  Avilling 
to  establish  me  there  as  a  dancing  mistress.  I 
saw  he  felt  that  I  was  a  family  connection  to 
be  decently  smothered.  He  greatly  approved 
of  my  not  calling  myself  Nena  Perez:  it  was 
too  celebrated  a  name,  he  said  gallantly,  to  suit 
my  wish  to  remain  incognita  even  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Jamaica.  I  might  have  done  so,  as 
you  saAv  to-day,  without  any  risk  to  myselfl 
Not  one  of  those  twelve  men  pricked  up  their 
ears  when  I  pronounced  it ;  not  even  that  old 
war-horse,  Colonel  Bagshot,  who  must  have  been 
on  the  Continent  when  the  name  of  Nena  Perez 
was  ringing  as  far  and  wide  as  that  of  Napoleon 
or  Wellincrton.     So  much  for  fame ! " 

Stella  was  surprised  at  Olympia's  tone  of 
pique   as  she  thus  alluded  to  herself.     Strange^ 
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she  could  have  such  recollections  in  an  important 
crisis  of  her  life  like  the  present,  thought  the 
inexperienced  listener. 

Olympia,  after  a  short  silence,  continued: — 
"  The  fact  was,  your  father  did  not  wish  his  mar- 
riage with  Pepita  Perez  to  be  talked  about :  she 
was  under  the  ground ;  what  would  be  the  use  of 
raising  her?  He  laughed  when  I  refused  to  be 
called  Smith,  assuring  me  it  was  a  capital  tra- 
velling name.  I  must  have  gone  to  America,  but 
that  Mrs.  Gautier  and  her  son  bade  me  remain  at 
Silver  Hill,  if  I  could  be  contented  in  such  a  soli- 
tude. God  bless  them !  they  never  made  me  feel 
my  dependence  :  they  made  me  one  of  the  family. 
Did  I  say,  I  was  happy  for  years  ?  It  was  Elysium 
to  me.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  had 
companionship ;  and  what  did  I  care  for  so-called 
society  ?  Your  father  preserved  my  secret,  as 
it  was  his  secret  also.  That  I  was  a  mystery, 
and  that  the  planters'  ladies  shook  their  heads 
about  me — that  even  Miss  Portia  gave  me   her 
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coldest  shoulder — was  not  worth  even  a  smile. 
Besides,  I  had  served  my  apprenticeship  to  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Olympia  ceased  speaking,  nor  did  Stella  inter- 
rupt the  pause.  She  longed  to  hear  more ;  for 
now  came  the  breathless  interest  of  the  story  for 
her. 

'•What  a  home  it  was!"  sighed  Olympia, 
"  till  you  made  it  into  purgatory,  Stella.  Very 
soon  I  shall  be  in  the  lowest  circle  of  the  tor- 
tured." 

Olympia  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands, 
her  two  eibows  on  her  knees. 

"Did  you  know  it  was  your  Mr.  Smythe 
who  was  my  Aunt  Dashwood's  friend  ? "  asked 
Stella  briefly,  without  noticing  Olympia's  last 
words. 

"  If  there  were  any  use  in  saying  '  No,'  I  would 
say  it,  but  I  reply,  '  Yes.'  The  description  was  too 
accurate  to  allow  of  mistakes :  in  spite  of  the  Y 
and  the    E   he    had    adopted — in    spite   of   the 
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Stapylton — I  knew  it  must  be  liim ;  it  was  all  so 
characteristic  of  Richard  Smith." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  my  cousin  ?  He 
knew  your  story  already." 

"  You  think  it  so  easy,  do  you,  always  to  see 
your  way.  You  will  find  out  the  contrary,  before 
you  are  much  older.  Why  did  I  not  tell  ?  There 
were  a  thousand  "Why's.  I  was  afraid  on  my  own 
account — afraid  for  Gautier.  I  hated  the  idea  of 
any  discussions  about  me.  Louis  might  have 
been  prejudiced  against  me,  with  Mrs.  Dashwood  at 
hand  to  point  the  moral  of  my  tale.  I  could  guess 
the  mercy  she  would  show  me,  and  I  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  instability  of  human  beings — even 
of  Gautier,  Stella.  I  have  learned  only  to  reckon 
on  myself,  for  myself.  Some  of  your  dreadftil 
good  people  would  have  been  reading  the  marriage 
service  to  Mr.  Smith — perhaps  subscribing  large 
sums  to  send  him  after  me.  Don't  you  know 
what  a  rage  there  is  for  doing  good  and  peace- 
making in  the  world  ?     No  :  I  could  not  write  the 
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acknowledgment;  and  wlien  Gautier  came  back, 
I  believed  myself  safe.  If  I  cursed  you,  and 
wished  you  evil  upon  evil,  it  would  be  only 
natiu'al.  You  it  is  who  have  brought  all  these 
troubles  on  me.  What  is  there  about  you,  I  won- 
der, that'  catches  men's  hearts  ?  You'll  allow, 
I  must  have  had  a  treble  sight  to  have  fore- 
seen that  my  husband  would  cross  the  At- 
lantic after  you.  Droll  enough  that  he  should 
find  me  instead.  It's  like  one  of  Harlequin's 
tricks." 

''  You  are  mistaken  in  your  suppositions  about 
Mr.  S  my  the  and  myself,"  said  Stella. 

"  Do  call  him  Smith,  girl.  What !  didn't  he 
smile  in  your  face,  and  tune  up  his  voice  to 
nightingale  sweetness,  when  he  answered  your 
naive  questions?  Didn't  he  make  you  understand 
that  however  he  might  pay  compliments  to  others, 
what  he  whispered  to  you  was  as  true  as  the  smi 
which  shineth  by  day?  Has  he  never  stood  by 
your  side,  and  looked  unutterable  things  at  the 
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moon  which  shineth  by  night,  or  at  the  stars, 
when  there  was  no  moon.  I  know  it  all  by 
heart." 

"  He  did,  I  think,  try  to  make  me  like  him ;  but 
it  was  not  in  that  way.  He  was  really  kind  :  he 
used  to  teach  me." 

"  Little  idiot !  However  that  may  be,  heaven, 
or  something  else,  has  decreed  enmity  between  you 
and  me,  Stella — we  cross  one  another  every  way : 
the  cards  favour  you  just  now,  but  we  shall 
see  whether  you  will  succeed  in  binding  the 
sacrifice  to  the  altar.  If  I  have  lost  the  place  I 
held  with  Gautier,  I  fancy  I  have  effectually  pre- 
vented any  other  from  occupying  it.  He  would 
doubt  an  angel  from  heaven  now,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it." 

"  I  do  not  know,  or  wish  to  know,"  replied 
Stella,  "whether  Mr.  Gautier's  feelings  towards 
you  have  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  forming 
an  attachment  to  another  woman  :  but  this 
far  is   clear — that   not    even    your    unfortunate 
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position  gives  you  a  right  to  suppose  any 
unwomanly  step  on  my  part." 

Stella  spoke  with  a  calm  dignity  Olympia  had 
never  noticed  in  her  before.  It  stung  her  into 
saying— 

"  You  know  that  you  refused  to  go  to  England 
after  your  father's  death,  because  you  loved 
Louis." 

"  By  what  right  do  you  seek  to  penetrate  into 
the  secrets  of  my  heart,  Olympia?  If  I  do  love 
my  cousin,  I  break  no  law  in  doing  so." 

"  You  shot  that  arrow  at  me,  but  it  does  not 
hit.  What  allows  you  to  hint  that  my  feelings 
for  Mr.  Gautier  ever  went  beyond  the  strict  limits 
of  friendship?  Your  residence  here  is  one  proof 
that  they  did  wo^,"  added  Olympia,  haughtily. 

"  Then,  why  be  so  cruel  and  bitter  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  help  it.  Go  away ;  the  sight  of  you 
hurts  me  more  than  anything  else.  Leave  me 
alone." 

Stella  rose  to  obey  in  silence. 
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Ere  she  reached  the  door,  Olympia  called 
out,  ^^How  tall  you  are!  It  never  struck  me 
so  much  before,  though  Gautier  wrote  me  that 
your  height  spoilt  your  looks — at  least,  in  his 
opinion;  and  Stella — —  " 

Stella  fled  from  the  bitter  vroman. 
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CHAPTER    XLIIL 

TIME  WANES. 

A  GEEAT  mixture  of  feelings  warred  in  Stella 
when  slie  obeyed  Oljmpia's  command  to  leave 
her,  and  made  the  girl  imwilling,  almost  afraid, 
to  go  where  she  might  expect  to  meet  Mr.  Gaiitier. 
Stella  had  long  ago  imderstood  that  Olympia 
was  in  secret  her  enemy,  and  the  confidences 
iust  received  had  apprised  her  of  nothing  new 
in  this  respect.  Many  of  us  smother  a  dis- 
covery, in  dread  of  the  desolation  its  bursting 
forth  into  light  may  bring  us.  Doubt  and  dis- 
trust once  hatched  grow  quickly,  for  they  find 
plentiful  food  in  inferences.  The  confirmation 
of  the  fact  of  miworthy  rivalship  gained  from 
the  hps   of  her   unhapp}'   relation,   made   Stella 
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inexpressibly  miserable — more  miserable  tlian  she 
had  ever  been.     She  shrunk  from   the   recollec- 
tion  of    her   cousin's   call    on   her   to   return   to 
England,  and  of  all  it  implied.     The  very  flash 
she   had   noticed    in   his   eyes   when    the  recog- 
nition had  taken  place  between  Mr.  S  my  the  and 
Olympia — even  the  resolute  manner  with  whicli 
Louis    had  avoided  all   speech   with    Olympia — 
were  to  Stella  revelations  of  how  deep  the  stab, 
and  dear  the   hand  which   had   inflicted   it.     So 
ingenious  are  girls  in  love  to  torment  themselves  ! 
The  reader,  unlike  poor  Stella,  need  scarcely 
be  told  that  other  feelings  than  those  of  wounded 
affection  had  kindled  in  Mr.  Gautler's  eyes  that 
angry  fire  noticed  by  liis  young  cousin.     Resent- 
ment   at    the    discovery  of   a    patent    duplicity, 
shame  at  having  misplaced  his  trust,  remorse  at 
having    committed   an    injustice    towards    Stella, 
had   had   their   full  share   in   the   shock   experi- 
enced by  Louis.     The  twinkling  of  an  eye  had 
sufficed  to  make  him  perceive  that  Olympia  was 
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aware  beforehand  of  Mr.  Smythe's  identity  with 
her  husband. 

For  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  had  she 
had  this  knowledge  ?  Most  likely  ever  since 
his  letters  to  her  from  Waterloo  Cottafje.  And 
yet  she  had  received  his  written  communica' 
tions  about  Mr.  Smythe's  attentions  to  Stella  in 
silence ;  his  spoken  fears  with  shrugs  of  her 
shoulders,  or  exclamations  against  the  folly  of 
girls. 

How  many  more  secrets  might  have  been 
equally  well  preserved !  how  many  equivoca- 
tions might  he  not  have  accepted  as  God's 
truth ! 

Louis  was  in  the  mental  condition  of  a  man 
walking  leisurely  on  a  well  -  known  smooth 
flowery  path,  under  whose  feet  a  sudden  earth- 
quake opens  a  bottomless  abyss.  But  all  these 
reflections  on  his  part  Stella  was  far  from  divm- 
ing.      She    lingered    in    the     back    piazza,   and 

mhigling  oddly  enough  with  her  anger  towards 
TOL,  UL  M 
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Louis,  was  an  indefinite  disturbance  at  her  own 
daring  in  thinking  any  ill  of  him.  She  felt 
that  to  meet  him  without  explaining  that  she 
was  offended  and  aggrieved  would  be  a  sort  of 
treachery ;  and  yet  how  was  she  to  speak  out 
her  dire  suspicions  ?  She  was  bitterly  unhappy, 
forlorn,  and  weary ;  inclined,  as  the  unhappy 
too  often  are,  to  inveigh  against  all  the  world. 

Just  then  she  heard  a  distant  tapping.  The 
instant  that  faint  sound  broke  the  tranquillity  of 
the  air,  it  recalled  one  of  pretty  Auntie's  songs 
to  her  memory,  "  The  wood-pecker  tapping  the 
hollow  beech-tree."  She  had  been  gloomy,  and 
coldly  hard,  ever  since  leaving  Olympia ;  the  new 
association  of  ideas  gave  her  the  relief  of  a 
good  fit  of  crying. 

"  Stella ! "  said  a  voice  that  had  never  named 
her  before  without  her  responding  to  it  with  de- 
light. "  My  poor  child ! "  went  on  Louis,  taking 
one  of  her  hands  in  his. 

"  I    am  very  unhappy,   cousin   Louis.      You 
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were  quite  right  not  to  ^yisll  me  to  come  to  Silver 
Hill." 

The  moment  the  words  were  spoken  they 
were  repented  of.  Louis  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately ;  he  was  not  a  man  whose  emotion  ever 
evaporated  in  words :  he  was  too  shy  and  sensi- 
tive for  that.  He  was  gazing  at  Stella  keenly, 
and  she  saw  the  twitch  in  his  face  that  she  had 
learned  long  ago  to  recognise  as  a  sigh  of  his 
intense  mental  discomfort. 

"  God  forgive  me,  Stella,  for  any  grief  I  have 
ever  caused  you."  His  voice  was  like  a  cry  of 
pain. 

Though  really  repentant  of  her  harshness, 
Stella  could  not  yet  show  that  she  was  so ;  she 
was  haunted  by  that  horrible,  unspoken  jealousy — 
yes,  horrible,  it  ought  never  to  have  had  the 
slightest  cause  to  exist.  Louis  must  have  known 
the  nature  of  Olympia's  sentiments  for  him,  and 
if  he  did  (why  did  she  think  an  "if"  possible), 
then   as    he    had    not   altered   his    behaviour — 

H  2 
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had  cruelly  wished  to  get  rid  of  her  to  please 
Olympia — then  he  was — he  must  be  Olympia's 
accomplice. 

After  the  one  glance  that  had  shown  her  his  look 
of  pain  and  wonder,  she  had  stubbornly  kept 
her  eyes  turned  away  from  liim. 

"I  have  made  a  cruel  mistake,"  went  on 
Louis;  "but,  Stella,  I  have  been  guilty  of  no 
treachery." 

She  shrunk  all  into  herself;  she  who  had  been 
wanting  to  explain  for  herself  would  not  allov.- 
him  to  do  so;  she  v/as  unaccountably  afraid — 
her  passion  had  vanished  suddenly  at  those  few 
w^ords.  She  recklessly  asked, — "  What  is  that 
noise,  cousin  Louis?  It  makes  me  think  of 
England."  Why  had  she  said  that?  "I  mean 
it  reminds  me  of  Auntie's  song  of  the  wood- 
pecker :    that  was  what  made  me  cry  ?" 

No  answer.  Louis  was  beginning  to  see  clearly 
into  the  workings  of  Stella's  mind. 

She   went    on    more    nervously   than    before. 
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*'But  woodpeckers   are   only  English   birds,  are 
they  not?" 

"  They  swarm  in  onr  fields  of  Indian  corn,  and 
love  decayed  cedar-trees.  But  that  is  not  a 
woodpecker  you  hear,  Stella.  That  rapping  is 
the  carpenter  nailing  up  Maurice's  coffin.  The 
burial  must  take  place  at  once.  I  sent  for  our 
clergyman,  Mr.  EfF,  early  this  morning,  but  he 
is  absent.  There  is  no  alternative  ;  I  must  read 
the  service  myself." 

Tears — soft  tears — clouded  the  eyes  she  fixed 
on  her  cousin  now,  and  she  asked  humbly,  "  May 
I  go  with  you,  cousin  Louis." 

"  I  sought  you  for  the  pm-pose  of  begging  you 
to  do  so.  I  wished  to  make  sure  of  one  friendly 
heart,  among  those  I  have  to  meet." 

**  Oh !  thank  you,  cousin  Louis."  It  was  all 
she  could  say  in  the  way  of  asking  pardon. 

"My  good  little  cousin!"  He  was  gazing 
abstractedly  out  of  the  window,  like  one  who 
had  no  purpose  in  view. 
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Louis  liad  been  blinded,  stupified  by  the  know- 
ledge that  had  poured  in  on  him  with  the  sudden- 
ness and  rapidity  of  a  flasli  of  lightning.  He  was 
in  a  state  of  positive  physical,  as  well  as  moral 
distress — aware  that  he  had  much  to  accomplish 
quickly,  or  there  would  be  worse  in  store  for 
him,  and  yet  hindered  and  impotent  like  one  in 
a  nightmare. 

Olympia's  goodness  all  a  lie;  Stella  driven 
from  his  home ;  the  uselessness  of  that  great 
sacrifice ;  Stella  now  suspecting  that  he  had 
made  a  scapegoat  of  her,  to  save  another  from 
suffering.  He  wanted  to  say  to  that  young  girl 
with  the  valiant  grave  face,  standing  by  him, 
"  For  pity's  sake,  stay  by  me !  Rescue  me  from 
the  maze  into  which  I  have  unwillingly  strayed  ! " 

But  Stella  also  was  tongue-tied  by  her  own 
sensations.  No,  no:  this  was  not  a  moment 
when  these  two  aching  hearts  could  reveal  them- 
selves to  one  another;  and  the  time  is  short, 
very   short,  that  remains   to   them  for  gi^dng  or 
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receiving  confidence,  consolation,  and  pardon. 
The  Vectis  is  to  sail  the  evening  before  Christmas 
Day,  and  this  is  already  the  22nd  of  December. 

"  Massa ! "  called  a  black  from  below  the 
wmdow. 

"  Is  it  time  ?  "  asked  Louis,  starting.  Then  to 
Stella,—"  Now  shall  we  go  ?  " 

Excepting  the  bearers  of  the  coffin,  not  a 
negi'o  appeared  at  the  burial  ground.  Added 
to  the  sadness  and  solemnity  of  the  ceremony, 
there  was  a  sinister  presage  in  this  absence  of 
Maurice's  relations  and  comrades,  for  the  blacks 
are  great  sticklers  for  all  observances. 

It  taxed  Stella's  firmness  to  repeat  the  re- 
sponses distinctly,  for  she  saw  more  than  one 
heavy  tear  drop  from  her  cousin's  eyes  into  the 
loose  heap  of  earth  at  his  feet.  Louis  remained 
looking  at  the  newly  filled  grave,  in  the  same  sort 
of  abstraction  as  had  overtaken  him  at  the  piazza 
window,  and  Stella  waited  anxiously  by  his  side. 
She  was  afraid  to  try  and  speak  words  of  comfort. 
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just  as  she  would  have  slirmik  from  touching  any 
bleeding  wound.  At  last,  he  looked  at  her,  and 
observmg  her  eyes  sliining  with  tears,  he  said 
abruptly,  "  Stella,  can  you  ever  remember  my 
giving  you  a  joy?  There!  don't  answer.  Now 
then,  return  good  for  evil,  and  say,  '  God  bless 
you,  cousin  Louis  ! '  " 

"  God  bless  and  preserve  you,  cousin  Louis ! " 
He  was  turning  away,  when  a  nameless  fear 
made  her  stretch  out  her  hand  and  seize  his 
arm.  '^  Cousin  Louis,  where  would  a  letter 
find  you?  " 

"  I  shall  be  back  before  any  letter  could  reach 
me." 

"  Yes,  but  in  case  you  might  be  delayed." 

*'  I  always  go  to  Miss  Hawke's  lodging  in 
East-street." 

The  commonplace  words  and  tone  assured  her. 

"  Will  you  ride  alone  ?  "  she  asked  again,  as 
he  whistled  for  his  horse,  Kaled  answering  the 
signal  by  a  neigh  of  pleasure. 
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"  No  one  will  meddle  with  me,  Stella.  Keep 
lip  the  Maman's  spirits." 

She  walked  with  him  to  meet  his  horse,  w^hicli 
he  had  trained  to  come  and  go  without  any 
groom.  She  saw  him  spring  into  the  saddle  with- 
out using  the  stirrup,  and  in  spite  of  daily  fami- 
liarity, she  w^as  struck  by  his  appearance  of 
strength  and  his  fine  figure. 

Stella  went  to  the  terrace  before  the  house, 
and  had  another  view  of  rider  and  horse  passing 
the  gray  rock,  the  scene  of  yesterday's  tragedy. 
Only  yesterday  !  and  it  seemed  so  long  ago. 

Stella  sought  the  Maman.  She  was  restless,  as 
she  had  not  felt  since  she  had  determined  to 
return  to  England.  Impatient  also  at  the  con- 
fusion of  new  ideas  rushing  through  her  brain — 
phantoms  of  possibilities  routing  away  all  the 
impressions  and  sentiments  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Who  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  be  haunted 
by  a  shadowy  something  tliat  is  to  interfere  with 
the  fulfilment  of  some  dreaded  event  ? 
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Stella  presently  stopped  lier  pacing  up  and 
down  of  the  room.  She  sat  herself  down  where 
she  had  seen  Louis  sit  in  the  morning,  and 
she  also  laid  her  head  on  Mrs.  Gautier's  knee. 

"Maman,  will  you  be  good  to  me,  and  say 
some  of  your  pretty  verses  ?  Put  your  hand, 
Maman,  on  my  head,  and  take  away  my  irrita- 
tion." 

The  old  lady  passed  her  hand  softly  over  the 
waves  of  the  girl's  hair,  as  she  repeated  those 
lines  of  Spenser,  beginning— 

"  All  in  the  power  of  their  great  Maker  lie. 
All  creatures  must  obey  the  voice  of  the  Most  High." 
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CHAPTER    XLIY. 

THE  TWENTY-SECOND   OF  DECEMBER. 

At  the  hour  for  tea,  Oljmpia  joined  Mrs.  Gautier 
and  SteHa.  She  sat,  as  was  her  custom,  at  a  little 
table,  with  her  reading  lamp  and  book.  The 
only  thing  about  her  which  indicated  any  con- 
sciousness of  a  change,  was  a  shortness  of  speech 
and  a  brusquerie  very  unusual;  for  Olympia 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  manner  which 
the  French  desio-nate  under  the  word  aimahle: 
no  one  more  gifted  with  the  talent  of  paying 
little  attentions,  and  of  making  them  show  to 
the  best  advantage.  This  evening  she  neither 
trimmed  the  Maman's  lamp  nor  offered  to  arrange 
her  knitting  for  her. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Stella  tried  to  imitate  the 
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composure  of  her  companions ;  every  slight  noise 
made  her  start.  When  for,  perhaps,  the  twentieth 
time  she  had  run  into  the  piazza,  Olympia  asked 
impatiently — 

"What  or  who  are  you  expecting,  Stella?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  can't  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  me ;  but  every  instant  I  fancy  I  hear  some 
one  creeping  about  in  the  piazza." 

"  The  rustle  of  falling  leaves,"  said  Olympia. 

"  There !"  cried  Stella,  jumping  up  again. 

"  A  bat  disturbed  by  the  light."  Olympia  rose 
as  she  made  this  answer,  and  looked  into  the 
piazza.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  you  are  not  going  to 
set  up  as  a  rival  to  Miss  Portia  Lowe,  in  seeing 
visions  and  dreaming  dreams." 

"I  am  sorry  to  be  so  teasing,"  said  Stella, 
trying  to  sit  quiet. 

"  Let  us  take  a  turn  on  the  terrace,"  proposed 
Mrs.  Gautier ;  "  come  with  us,  Olympia  ! "  she 
added  kindly. 

The   night   seemed   only  a  gentler   day ;    the 
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dark  blue  sky  studded  with  stars,  shining  in 
bright  rivalry  to  the  moon,  now  so  near  its  setting 
that  it  seemed  hovering  over  the  jagged  summit 
of  the  far  off  mountains,  looking  by  that  light 
more  a  gray  mass  of  clouds  than  solid  earth. 
The  land  wind  had  not  yet  come  down  from  those 
sublime  heights;  not  a  breath  of  air  sighed  in 
the  trees,  nor  whispered  in  the  leaves  of  the 
oleanders  and  orange-trees.  This  unusual  still- 
ness had  not  varied  since  the  hour  that  Stella 
had  remarked  it,  when  listening  to  the  hammering 
of  the  carpenter  fastening  Maurice's  coffin.  The 
three  women  walked  slowly  and  silently  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house,  each  occupied  with 
her  own  thoughts. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  moon  dipped  behind 
the  mountain,  and  instantly,  as  if  kindled  by  the 
touch,  a  narrow,  high,  dark  red  flame  shot  up 
against  the  pure  sky  :  another  rose  to  the  right — 
to  the  left — a  chain  of  fires. 

In   horrible   expectation,   the   three  beings   on 
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that  platform  waited  for  the  next  revelation  of 
what  at  once  they  knew  to  be  the  signal  of 
rebellion.  They  had  not  long  to  wait ;  up  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  they  stood,  came 
rolling  a  luminous  smoke,  its  highest  curl  glitter- 
ing with  sparks,  until  it  suddenly  broke  forth  into 
a  wide  sheet  of  flame. 

There  was  no  sky,  no  stars,  nothing  of  heaven 
to  be  seen  now.  More  lurid  smoke,  myriads 
more  of  sparks,  another  and  another  sheet  of 
lurid  flame.  The  coffee  walks,  with  their  rich, 
ripe  crop,  are  on  fire — so  is  the  mill,  the  pulp- 
ing house,  the  sick  house,  the  stables.  Hark  to 
the  shrill  neighing  and  shrieks  of  mules,  horses, 
and  cattle  !  Something  more  appalling  mingles 
and  rises  above  the  cry  of  animal  pain :  the  shout 
of  human  beings  full  of  hatred,  envy,  and  re- 
venge; the  wild  laugh  of  savage  joy  over  destruc- 
tion ;  the  wilder  song  of  savage  triumph. 

It  is  come  at  last — the  inevitable,  fatal  moment 
for  the  struggle  between  the  oppressing  and  the 
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oppressed.  Hear  what  they  smg;  it  is  their 
Marseillaise — the  song  their  fathers  had  sung 
through  Kingston  streets  in  1799. 

*'  One,  two,  tree, 
All  de  same. 
Black,  white,  brown, 
All  de  same, 
^Vll  de  same. 

One,  two,  tree." 

"  Oh,  Maman  ! "  whispered  Stella,  throwing  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Gautier,  "  thank  God,  Louis  is 
safe!" 

''  The  fire  will  be  seen  miles  round,"  observed 
Oljmpia :  "  we  shall  soon  have  help.  If  we  could 
only  hide  ourselves  for  an  hour." 

Mrs.  Gautier  shook  her  head. 

"  Impossible  !  where  can  you  hide  on  this  rock  ? 
Every  side  inaccessible,  but  the  one  where  the 
road  is." 

^^  Hush !  they  are  coming,  they  are  coming," 
cried  Olympia,  catching  at  Stella's  gown.  The 
song  was  changed  now. 
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"  Jackass,  wid  him  long  tail  [  . . 

And  bag  of  coffee  coming  down,  i 
You  dar  worry  me, 
You  dar  teazy  me, 
You  make  my  Sambo  dandy  leave  me." 

That  was  screeched  by  women's  voices  :  this  hy 


"  John  Crosstree  was  a  d.mdy,  oh  ! 
Hi !  me  dandy,  ho  !  my  dandy." 

Nearer,  vet  nearer,  and  the  shouts  grew  more 

meaning : 

"  Earie,  Earie,  Earie,  Miss  Lympia,  na  ma  qua, 
She  kill  de  black  man,  massa  kill  de  Sambo, 
Dey  both  as  sweet  as  sugar  candy,  hi-oigh." 

"  Thev  are  comino;  to  kill  me,"  muttered 
Olympia  through  her  chattering  teeth.  The 
allusions  were  clear  to  Denniston's  death — to 
Maurice's — alas  !  both  to  be  traced  to  her. 

**  Let  us  go  to  the  back  of  the  house !  "  dragging 
at  Stella. 

"  They  will  find  us  directly,"  said  the  Maman, 
with  wonderful  composure:  *^any  show  of  fear 
will  make  them  worse." 
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"  Stand  behind  me,  Olympia.  I  have  never 
offended  any  of  them."  Stella  placed  herself  in 
front  of  the  terrified  woman. 

Waving  lighted  torches,  blowing  conch-shells 
and  cow-horns,  beating  tom-toms,  singing  hymns, 
screeching  ribald  songs,  up  the  zigzag  path,  rush- 
ing, leaping,  brandishing  grass-knives  and  hoes, 
came  a  multitude  of  negroes  of  both  sexes. 
They  spring  up  the  house  steps,  clamber  in  at 
every  window,  they  spread  themselves  round  the 
house.  So  dense  the  number  in  that  small  space, 
so  thick  the  air  with  the  smoke  from  a  hundred 
torches,  that  the  three  ladies  at  first  escaped  notice. 

Peals  of  laughter  echo  through  the  chambers  of 
the  pretty  dwelling ;  tables,  chairs,  books,  clothing 
are  tossed  out  among  those  outside ;  figures  more 
like  apes  than  aught  else  are  dancing  about 
dressed  in  Gautier's  white  sliirts,  in  the  ladies' 
dresses  and  bonnets.  The  air  is  rent  with 
whoopings,  guttural  screams,  with  all  the  various 
furious  cries  of  licence  and  thirst  of  vengeance.    . 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"  Ye  mad  debils  ! "  shouted  a  woman,  "  ye  no 
earie  de  red-coats  a  coming,  dem  swords  clasliing, 
dem  gnns  firing." 

'^  We  make  bonfire  light  'em  on  de  way," 
bawled  out  a  wag,  setting  fire  to  the  light 
curtains,  while  torches  were  thrown  hither  and 
thither  at  hap-hazard.  The  dry  wood  of  the 
jalousies,  of  the  walls,  of  the  flooring,  caught  like 
tinder. 

"  Hoora  I     Hoora  !     Hi— oigh  !  " 

The  mighty  blaze  showed  the  ladies  to  the 
furious  mob — the  shouts  ceased,  and  the  rebels 
stood  motionless,  only  for  a  very  few  seconds. 
What  feeling  caused  that  silence — that  panic  ? 
The  feeling  that  the  wild  beast  has  for  its  keeper  ? 
or  some  of  man's  better  instincts  towards  the 
weak — the  helpless  ?     God  knows  ! 

A  nevr  incident  set  the  whole  swarm  of  blacks  in 
motion  again.  Some  of  them  had  driven  up  an  ox 
which  had  escaped  from  the  burning  stables ;  the 
poor  animal  was  thrown  alive  into  the  burning  house. 
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"  Fine  rossbeef.  Cliristmas  beef,  marm,"  said 
one  fellow,  pushing  up  to  Mrs.  Gautier. 

"  Hi !  Massa  say,  niggers  work  'xcellent  well. 
Coffee  aal  aff  de  bush  marning  come." 

Loud  laughter  welcomed  these  words;  they 
broke  the  spell :  first  came  bitter  sarcasm,  then 
a  pelting  with  insulting  language ;  the  worst 
passions  were  in  the  ascendant ;  the  men  pressed 
on  tlie  ladies  ;  they  were  almost  suffocated  and 
blinded  by  the  heat,  the  smell,  and  the  smoke. 

^^Keep  heart,  young  missus,"  whispered  Re- 
becca's voice  in  Stella's  ear.  '^  Lookie  dere  !  soger 
offisher." 

Stella  did  look,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  fire 
the  unexpected  apparition  of  a  giant  clad  in  a  red 
coat,  with  golden  wings,  his  mighty  arm  uplifted 
and  dealing  blows,  right  and  left,  with  his 
sheathed  sword,  on  the  heads  about  and  beneath 
him.  Was  this  the  god  Mars  himself,  or  Telamo- 
nian  Ajax  ? 

The  giant  has  rapidly  cleared  a  space   about 
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himself.  He  is  standing  with  his  eye-glass  fixed 
in  his  eye,  taking  a  cool  survey  of  the  scene. 
Lesser  giants  are  whacking  about  them,  and 
many  broken  black  crowns  are  the  consequence. 
Stella  could  not  mistake  those  goggle  eyes,  that 
snub  nose,  the  half-open  mouth. 

"Tom!  Tom  Kubbard  !  come  and  help  us  I" 
she  screamed. 

"  Hallo  !  who's  that  ?  "  returns  the  giant. 

That  cry  of  Stella's  had  recalled  the  blacks 
to  their  certain  prey.  Once  more  there  was  a 
tossing  of  men  and  women  ;  a  multitude  of  them 
surround  the  half-dozen  red-jackets ;  the  odds  are 
too  many. 

"Fire!"  cries  the  officer  at  last,  but  he  is 
lighting  his  own  way  to  where  the  ladies  are,  by 
dint  of  muscular  strength  ;  he  deals  heavy  blows 
with  his  sheathed  sword.  It  is  not  in  such 
an  ignoble  struggle  he  will  fling  the  scabbard 
away! 

Stella  almost  touches  him ;  she  reaches  out  her 
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hand ;  a  stout  black  makes  a  snatch  at  Olympia ; 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair  Olympia  clutches 
at  Stella,  hangs  on  to  her,  twines  her  arms  about 
her;  the  two  women  are  forced  back — back — 
further  and  further  from  their  deliverer  ;  the 
jerk  with  which  the  black  lifted  Olympia  in  his 
arms  sends  Stella  reeling ;  the  earth  sinks  away 
from  under  her  feet.  She  is  falling  fast — 
faster — down  the  most  precipitous  side  of  Silver 
Hill. 

She  did  not  lose  her  senses;  she  knew  her 
danger — was  aware  that  below  her  lay  sharp 
rocks,  and  below  them  again,  a  deep,  stony  gully, 
and  that  she  was  out  of  all  human  aid.  Count- 
less thoughts  course  through  her  brain ;  on  and 
on  she  slips — slides — cannot  catch  at  one  of  the 
jutting  rocks;  the  stones  roll  from  beneath  her 
and  carry  her  down,  until  with  a  great  shock 
she  falls  into  the  middle  of  some  laro-e  bush. 
Bruised,  nearly  stunned,  she  laid  fast  hold  of  its 
branches,  quite  conscious  enough  to  fear  to  move. 
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lest  slie  might  be  sent  on  a  precipitate  flight  to 
the  abyss  below.  The  first  effort  Stella  made 
was  to  say  aloud  the  Lord's  prayer ;  she  wanted 
to  steady  her  mind ;  she  could  have  declared 
she  heard  the  ticking  of  half-a-dozen  watches 
round  her — it  was  the  pulses  of  her  own  head. 
She  cannot  pray ;  her  thoughts  wander  ;  she  sees 
the  Maman  with  her  long,  floating,  white  hair ; 
she  must  be  growing  crazy,  for  she  is  sure  that 
Tom  Hubbard  was  near  her  when  she  lost  her 
footino".  Tom  Hubbard !  how  could  he  be  at 
Silver  Hill  ?  She  ventures  to  open  her  eyes ; 
she  wants  to  see  some  reality  :  it  is  dark ;  not  a 
sound  breaks  the  utter  stilhiess.  All  at  once 
she  fancies  she  hears  a  stone  fall,  fancies  blacks 
gliding  like  serpents  towards  her;  she  tightens 
her  hold  of  the  saving  shrub,  and  tries  once  more 
to  pray  ;  if  she  could  get  rid  of  those  whirling, 
fiery,  red  spots  that  dance  before  her  ! 

What  is  that  ?     Two  sharp,  loud  reports  of  a 
gun  ring  through  the  air;  Stella  answers  them 
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with  a  long  scream,  and  then  listens  painfully, 
but  no  other  sound  came. 

Something  cold  glides  over  her  neck — her  ilesh 
creeps  with  a  new  horror,  and  then  she  guesses 
it  must  be  a  lizard,  and  thankfully  remembers 
that  Louis  had  told  her — it  seems  very  long  ago — 
that  there  were  no  venomous  reptiles  in  Jamaica. 
Ah!  poor  cousin  Louis!  the  thought  of  him 
brings  back  full  consciousness ;  her  bosom  heaves 
as  if  it  would  burst  w^ith  her  quick  sobs.  Her 
thought  of  him  becomes  a  prayer — a  real  prayer ; 
not  a  multitude  of  words,  but  a  silent  heart- 
prayer  for  mercy  to  him,  strength  for  him. 
Starmg  into  the  darkness,  she  prayed  on  and  on 
till  the  deep  shadows  began  at  last  to  pale  before 
the  coming  dawn ;  a  chill  air  made  the  leaves 
of  Stella's  refuge  tremulous;  a  faint  twitter  of 
birds,  and  then  a  tender  yellow  light  came  and 
chased  away  the  gray  of  night.  It  is  a  new 
morning. 

Stella   sees  now  that  she  has  been  saved  by 
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a  large  giiiesta  or  Spanish  broom,  "  that  lover 
of  solitary,  deserted  places,"  rooted  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock.  No  more  shrubs  beneath  where  she 
lay ;  nothing  but  gray  rocks,  with  surfaces  like 
the  teeth  of  some  gigantic  saw,  looking  as  if 
hurled  down  there  in  wrath,  stood  between  her 
and  an  unseen  depth.  She  must  not  trust  her- 
self with  another  glance  in  that  direction.  She 
turns  her  face  upwards  ;  nothing  but  rocks  tossed 
pell-mell,  with  one  narrow  stony  channel  be- 
tween some  of  them,  and  down  which  had  she 
rolled ;  a  little  to  the  left,  or  to  the  right  she 
must  have  been  dashed  on  those  bristling  pro- 
jections, that  set  her  trembling  even  to  look  at. 
There  is  a  heavy  flap  of  wings  close  above  her 
head  ;  and  she  recognises  that  large,  hideous  bird, 
with  black  body,  bald  head,  and  red  throat, 
called  by  the  negroes  John  Crow  —  the  chief 
attendant  on  death,  the  scavenger  of  the  island. 
Another  and  another  flap  slowly  by  her.  New 
terrors  begin  to  frame  themselves — it  is  so  lonely 
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around  her,  now  these  unclean  birds  have  sailed 
out  of  sight.  Does  every  one  believe  her  dead  ? 
Are  they  seeking  her  crushed  limbs  in  the  ravine, 
or  have  all  her  friends  fallen  ^  ictinis  ? 

Stella  fears  to  move ;  she  fears  to  stay.  A 
tiny  something,  dazzling  bright  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun,  whirrs  fearlessly  across  her  face. 
It  is  "  the  least  of  the  winged  vagrants  of  the 
sky."  To  Stella  the  lovely  little  creature  comes 
like  the  dove  to  the  patriarch  of  old.  She 
revives  at  the  sight  of  his  beauty — she  watches 
his  manoeuvres  among  the  bright  yellow  blossoms 
of  her  ginesta.  For  a  second  or  two  he  poises 
himself  so  steadily  that  she  almost  loses  sight 
of  his  wings,  but  she  sees  his  eye  glancing 
with  quick  vigilance  ere  he  thrusts  his  long 
tongue  into  the  flowers.  With  one  happy 
chirp,  he  darts  away,  his  glossy  green  back 
and  red  collar  flashing  in  her  eyes  as  he 
passed. 

There  he  is  a  yard  or  two  above  her,  a  little 
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to  one  side,  cli'essing  his  smart  plumage  on  the 
dry  branch  of  a  straggling  wild  coffee  sapling, 
which  Stella  had  not  remarked  before.  Laying 
herself  with  her  face  to  the  hill  side,  she  drew 
herself  up  towards  the  little  beauty.  Another 
chirp — this  time  of  defiance — and  away  again  ; 
he  is  greedy,  for  now  he  forgets  her,  to  hover 
over  a  wreath  of  the  purple  bells  of  the  fior 
di  notte— she  lays  fast  held  of  the  bind-weed. 
"Whenever  Stella  nears  the  tiny  fellow,  he  is 
always  off  again  with  a  merry  chirp ;  but  stay ! 
the  low,  significant  whistle  of  human  lips  dis- 
tracts her  attention,  and  she  loses  sight  of  her 
fairy  guide. 

^^  Hallo  !  I  say,"  exclaimed  a  well-remembered 
high  treble  voice. 

Stella  does  not  hesitate  now  to  raise  her  head — 
she  meets  the  anxious,  eager  gaze  of  a  pair  of 
goggle  eyes,  in  one  of  which  is  inserted  an  eye- 
glass. 

The  owner's  long  length  must  have  been  lymg 
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prone  on  the  earth  to  bring  his  good-natured 
bull-dog  face  into  the  unusual  position  in  which 
it  fronted  Stella's  upturned  eyes. 

"  Tom !  is  that  really  you  ?  "  cries  Stella,  in  a 
weak,  broken  voice. 

"  Is  that  a  really  flesh  and  blood  Stella  Joddrell  ? 
Tang  mieux,  as  mamma  used  to  say.  Now  don't 
go  to  try  to  stand  up.  Creep  nearer — nearer  yet. 
Now  catch  that !  "  and  he  threw  her  one  end  of 
his  military  sash ;  "  tie  it  round  you — make  it 
fast  somehow,  for  I  am  going  to  haul  you  up 
by  it.  Don't  be  in  a  fright :  you're  as  safe  as  if 
you  were  in  a  chm'ch." 

There  were  no  flowers,  no  shrubs,  no  humming 
birds  now ;  within  six  feet  of  the  terrace  the 
hill  was  almost  as  sheer  and  as  smooth  as  the  side 
of  a  house. 

"  Are  they  all  safe,  Tom  ?"  asks  Stella,  breath- 
lessly, as  he  puts  out  one  of  his  large  hands  and 
catches  hold  of  her. 

"  All  as  right  as  a  trivet ! " 
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As  soon  as  the  friendly  young  giant  got  a  firm 
grasp  of*  lier,  he  dragged  her  up  on  to  the  plat- 
form, and  for  a  minute  or  two  stood  contemplat- 
ing the  forlorn,  dishevelled,  ragged  figure  with 
great  contentment.  He  holds  her  two  lacerated 
hands  in  his,  and  his  pressure  is  like  that  of  a 
vice ;  he  coughs,  clears  his  throat,  tries  to  laugh, 
and  does  not ;  at  last  he  literally  bolts  out — 

"  By  Jove  I  Never  was  so  glad  in  my  born  days. 
I  thought  you  were  done  for.  I  am  glad — and 
what  a  go,  Stella !  *  Ours,'  only  landed  in 
Kingston  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  had 
as  much  idea  that  you  were  one  of  the  people 
we  were  sent  to  help  as  that  it  was  the  Pope 
of  Rome." 

"  And  every  one  is  really  safe,  Tom  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  the  ladies  are  safe  enough :  a  plucky 
old  chap  took  'em  away  w^ith  him  —  a  militia 
colonel.  I  stayed  to  look  for  you,  but  we  didn't 
know  which  side  to  look.  It  all  turned  out  for 
the  best,  that  we   hadn't  gone   away,  for  —  for. 
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Stella — I  say — no  need,  you  know,  to  put  yourself 
in  a  fright "  He  stopped, 

«  What  is  it,  Tom  ?  " 

"A  —  a — a  —  a,  he  —  he  —  he  —  he  has  only 
fainted,  you  know." 
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CHAPTER    XLY. 

A  DOUBLE  SHOT. 

The  last  words  came  out  glibly;  foi'  Stella  had 
pushed  Tom  Hubbard  aside,  and  seen  at  a  glance 
what  threatened  to  make  a  tragical  end  of  her 
personal  history. 

Cousin  Louis  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  his 
head  resting  on  the  knee  of  the  sergeant  left  to 
keep  guard  with  the  big  lieutenant. 

Stella  threw  herself  down  by  her  cousin's  side. 
Her  lips  opened  wide;  you  saw  the  effort  to 
shriek,  but  no  sound  came.  If  it  had  formed 
itself  into  words,  it  would  have  been — "Oh! 
pray,  God,  take  me  too — if  he  must  die,  let  me 
die — pray — pray ! " 

Her  eyes  strain  so  on  to  Louis's  face,  that  the 
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soldier,  O'Halloran,  says  compassionately,  ^'  Miss, 
you  see  he  has  been  shot  in  two  places — he  ain't 
noways  dead." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom;  "up  here  he  came  at  a 
tearing  gallop — stared  at  the  burning  house,  and 
us — no  one  else  here,  you  know — never  spoke  a 
word,  but  just  dropped  off  his  horse — where  you 
see  him,  of  course.  I  knew  him  again  directly,  and 
thought, '  It's  quite  natural,  old  boy,  yoit  shouldn't 
like  what  you  see  overmuch,' — but  we  hadn't  an 
idea  he  had  been  shot,  till  he  told  us  himself." 

Stella's  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth ; 
she  raised  the  dark  hair  off  Louis's  cold  moist 
brow,  on  which  was  printed  the  dent  of  mortal 
anguish ;  she  bends  her  cheek  close  to  his  blue 
lips,  to  feel  if  he  still  breathes. 

"  Oh !  do  help  him— don't  let  him  die,  Tom  !— 
don'tlet  him  die!" 

Tom  actually  blubbered  like  a  child. 

"Praps,"  says  CHalloran^,  "Miss  can  say 
where  there  be  a  doctor." 
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"  Yes — yes,  good  man — there's  a  doctor  close 
by." 

"  I'll  go  for  lilm,"  says  Tom. 

"If  it  be  nigh  hand,  sir,"  with  a  military 
salute,  "we  might  carry  the  gentleman  there," 
suggests  the  sergeant. 

"  Those  black  devils  haven't  left  a  plank  or  a 
shutter  to  carry  even  a  baby  on,"  exclaimed  Tom. 

"  We'ir  do  it  with  the  sashes,  sir,"  the  hand 
going  to  the  head  again,  with  mechanical  pre- 
cision. 

They  form  a  kind  of  hammock  of  their  red 
sashes,  and  slip  it  under  Louis. 

The  sergeant  is  an  old  soldier;  not  a  chance 
nor  an  expedient  escapes  him.  "  The  gentleman's 
horse  is  close  by,  sir ;  I  hear  him  making  a  noise 
just  a  while  since.  He  would  carry  the  young 
lady,  case  we  has  to  ford  the  river." 

"  How  the  doose  do  you  tliink  we  are  to  catch 
him?"  asked  Tom. 

Louis's  whistle  was   still    hanging  to   one   of 
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his  button-holes;  without  a  word,  Stella  took 
it,  and  imitated,  as  well  as  she  could,  her 
cousin's  call  to  his  horse.  Almost  before  she 
had  ceased,  the  fine  animal  came  trotting  up  the 
road. 

"  Kaled  !  "  called  Stella  ;  but  Kaled  did  not 
hearken  to  her ;  he  went  up  to  his  master,  sniiFed 
at  the  prostrate  body,  whinnying  pitifully. 

"By  George,  he's  a  brick,"  exclaimed  Tom, 
in  a  transport  of  admiration,  as  he  seized  the 
bridle.  Stella,  the  most  timid  of  women  with 
horses,  put  her  arm  round  Kaled's  neck,  kissed 
him  with  a  sob,  and  allowed  Tom  to  lift  her 
on  to  the  man's  saddle. 

"Hold  fast  by  his  mane,  and  don't  jerk  his 
mouth,  and  you'll  do,"  said  Tom. 

The  officer  and  soldier  raised  the  wounded 
man,  Louis's  eyes  opened  for  a  moment,  and  fell 
on  Stella's  face  of  anguish ;  he  tried  to  smile — 
tried  to  speak. 

"  Don't  speak,  cousin  Louis,  don't ;   I  am  not 
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frightened;    Ave  are   going  to   take   you   to   Dr. 
McNiel."^ 

He  had  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  she  douhted 
whether  he  had  understood  her. 

The  high-blooded  Kaled  bore  his  helpless  rider 
doAvn  the  steep  road  ^yith  a  care  quite  human ; 
she  was  indeed  fearlessly  indifferent :  in  her  heart 
there  was  only  room  for  one  great  terror. 

Luckily  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since 
the  rains,  and  the  river  had  had  time  to  shrink 
back  nearly  into  its  narrowest  channel.  The 
road  to  Dr.  McNiel's  went  through  the  yard  of 
Miss  Portia's  golden  turreted  dwelling ;  Louis's 
bearers  were  dropping  with  fatigue. 

"Suppose  we  rest  here,"  said  Tom,  his  face 
like  the  Red  Lion  of  Brentford. 

No  clatter  of  negro  tongues,  no  cackling  of 
poultry,  no  barking  of  dogs,  greet  the  party. 
All  is  silent  as  the  grave,  the  jalousies  are  most 
of  them  on  the  ground,  one  or  two  still  hang 
loosely  on  one  hinge,  the  turrets   (Miss  Portia's 
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glory),  that  the  hurricane  had  spared,  have 
vanished ;  the  white  walls  are  stained  and  cracked ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  home,  it  is  a  sorrowful,  forsaken 
dwelling ;  and  where  was  good  Aunt  Portia  her- 
self? ' 

Kaled  felt  Stella  shaking  in  the  saddle,  and  si- 
dled up  to  the  house  to  find  a  prop  for  his  burden. 

^^  We'll  take  Gautier  in  here,  Stella,"  says  Tom, 
sweat-drops  raining  off  his  brow ;  "  it  will  be  a 
shelter  from  the  sun,  and  I'll  go  on  for  your 
doctor." 

Louis  was  carried  into  what  had  been  Miss 
Portia's  sitting-room;  most  of  the  furniture  w^as 
broken  or  gone  ;  but  Stella,  who  had  slipped  dow^n 
from  Kaled's  back,  found  a  bedstead,  and  on  it 
a  mattress  of  maize  leaves,  and  on  this  Louis  was 
laid. 

"  Any  better,  old  fellow  ?  "  asks  Tom,  fixing 
his  eye-glass.  "  I  am  Tom  Hubbard,  you  know, 
of  the  110th  Blanks;  don't  you  remember  me?" 

"  Best  go  for  the  docthor  sir,"  said  O'Halloran. 

0  2 
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"Dr.  McNiel  does  not  live  far  from  this," 
said  Stella ;  "  it's  quite  a  straight  road  ;  and  if  he 
is  away,  do  find  him,  Tom. 

Lieutenant  Hubbard  put  his  long  legs  across 
Kaled  and  galloped  off.  The  sergeant  went  out 
to  seek  for  some  water — not  only  to  drink,  but 
to  wash  away  the  mask  of  gunpowder,  dirt,  and 
perspiration  which  covered  his  face.  It  is  a 
relief  to  Stella  to  be  left  quiet  by  the  side  of 
the  wounded  man.  How  passive  he  continues. 
As  long  as  she  does  not  look  at  liim,  she  can 
hope ;  she  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  lays 
her  head  on  his  feet. 

That  touch  has  stirred  life  in  Louis :  he  calls 
her — 

"  Stella !  Come  nearer  to  me."  She  obeyed. 
"  Do  not  be  so  afraid,  Stella : "  he  once  more 
closes  his  eyes. 

"  I  am  not  afraid,  cousin  Louis.  I  am  not 
afraid,"  in  a  would-be  firm  voice.  "I  am  only 
a    little    anxious,   very   anxious "    the   voice 
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quivered  away  to  nothing.  lie  did  not  try  to 
speak  again;  she  could  be  sure  by  the  trem- 
bling of  his  eyelids  alone  that  he  was  con- 
scious. 

Presently  Sergeant  O'Halloran  put  in  his  head 
and  nodded  to  her,  meaning  to  signify  that  he 
saw  some  one  coming.  The  sharp  trot  of  horses 
announced  the  fact  directly  afterwards. 

When  Dr.  McNiel  entered  the  room  where  the 
cousins  were,  the  first  words  he  said,  as  Stella 
rose  from  her  knees  to  meet  him,  were — "You 
had  better  leave  us  alone,  Miss  Joddrell." 

O'Halloran  was  leaning  against  the  door-post 
as  she  stepped  out.  He  lifted  his  cap,  standing 
l^areheaded  and  in  the  act  to  speak,  but  she 
took  no  notice  of  him  at  first,  walking  up  and 
down  restlessly  before  the  window  of  the  room 
where  lay  Louis.  She  was  listening  for  any 
sound  of  pain :  then  all  at  once  she  asked — 

"  Vy^here  is  Mr.  Hubbard?" 

"  The    liftenant    is   gone   on   to   t'other   place, 
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me  lady — Cedar  Valley ;  it  ain't  brunt  at  all, 
me  lady." 

Tlien  Stella  remembered  that  possibility,  but 
her  thoughts  Avandered  away  again  directly. 

"There's  a  lad  corned  with  the  docthor  that 
knows  all  about  it,  me  lady." 

"  Who  is  come,  do  you  say  ?  " 

A  young  negro  lad,  who  had  been  informing 
O'Halloran  of  Stella's  dignity  as  the  lady  of 
Cedar  Valley,  now  came  sheepishly  forward,  hold- 
ing the  doctor's  mule. 

"I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  said  Stella,  feeling 
sick  and  giddy,  for  the  momentary  relief  given 
by  the  doctor's  arrival  was  gone,  and  fear  was 
again  uppermost.  "Perhaps  they  want  you," 
she  went  on  to  the  sergeant ;    "  go  in  and  see." 

O'Halloran  put  on  his  cap  and  obeyed. 

''  Young  missus,"  began  the  black  boy,  "  Cedar 
Valley  Rebecca  tell  me  tell  young  missus  that 
old  Missy  Gautier  and  Miss  'Lympia  deys  all 
safe  in  Great  House  dere." 
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Stella  heard  as  one  hears  in  the  very  moment 
of  dropping  off  into  sleep.  She  is  eagerly  intent 
upon  something  else — on  the  doctor's  voice.  It 
is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  :  now  it  is  at 
her  very  ear,  hat  she  does  not  look  towards 
him. 

"  How  is  he  to  be  moved  ?  "  she  inquired,  in 
a  thick  voice. 

"I  told  the  young  officer  to  go  to  Cedar 
Yalley,  and  send  us  plenty  of  men  with  a  light 
bedstead  with  curtains  and  a  mattress,"  replied 
Dr.  ]McNiel  in  a  cheerful  matter-of-fact  voice: 
he  understood  very  well  how  to  help  her  to 
maintain  her  composure.  "  These  gun-shot 
wounds,"  he  resumed,  "  are  plaguey  things ;  the 
ball  may  take  such  a  devious  course ;  the  shot 
in  the  leg  doesn't  signify."  Dr.  McNiel  did  not 
mention  the  really  serious  one  in  the  back  of 
the  neck.  "  He  has  been  fired  at  twice  and  from 
behind ;  but  he  is  young,  and  not  too  young, 
and   of  temperate  habits :   so  with  good  nursing 
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I  dare  say  we  shall  do  very  well,  in  spite  of 
lying  in  the  dew  a  leetle  too  long." 

Stella  bowed  her  head  for  all  answer.  Dr. 
McNiel  brought  her  a  little  ether  and  water 
from  his  medicine   chest. 

Presently  she  says,  ''  You  do  not  think  my 
cousin  in  danger  ?  You  would  tell  me  the  truth, 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

'^  Of  course,  I  am  honest  in  saying  I  think  we 
shall  do  very  well.  I  wish  the  meeting  with  his 
mother  were  over." 

"  Oh !  poor  Mam  an  !  "  and  now  the  long  pent- 
up  tears  rained  down  the  cheeks  flushed  to  burn- 
ing red  with  constrained  emotion.  ^^  You  need 
not  be  afraid,  Doctor  ;  the  Mam  an  is  so  brave,  and 
never  thinks  of  herself." 

"  I  know  she  is  all  excellence  ;  if  any  one  might 
have  hoped  for  immunity  from  their  slaves,  it 
ought  to  have  been  Mrs.  Gautler  and  Miss  Lowe." 

^^  What  has  become  of  Aunt  Portia,  doctor  ?  " 

"  She  is  one  of  the  refugees  at  Cedar  Valley,  Miss 
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Joddrell ;  not  a  negro  stirred  on  your  property ; 
that  lialf-crazed  girl  Rebecca  frightened  them  into 
keeping  quiet.  She  declared  she  saw  your  poor 
fiither  in  liis  flannel  dressing-gown,  with  the  two 
babies  in  liis  arms,  flying  from  one  end  of  the 
plantation  to  the  other." 

"  How  very  dreadful,  Doctor  ! " 

"Not  so  dreadful  as  what  lias  been  actually 
enacting  elsewhere.  More  than  fifty  properties 
were  bhazing  at  midnight,  and  there's  been  cruel- 
ties and  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  Colonel  Bag- 
shot  on  his  returji  from  the  inquest  got  a  warning, 
probably  from  Rebecca,  and  sent  at  once  to  the 
commander-in-chief  for  assistance,  but  what  could 
a  handful  of  soldiers  do  against  thousands.  Your 
overseer,  Mr.  Boggis,  was  out  with  the  militia 
and  is  wounded ;  and  there's  a  report  of  a  white 
man  lying  dead  near  the  Silver  Hill  negro  houses  ; 
not  a  black  will  touch  the  body,  and  the  whites 
have  too  much  on  their  hands  in  watching  the 
living  to  look  after  the  dead." 
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Stella  sliuddered.  "  Those  wretches  who  fired 
at  my  conshi  made  sure,  I  dare  say,  that  they  had 
killed  him  also." 

^^  Ah !  Miss  Joddrell,  when  we  are  judging  these 
hlacks,  let  us  remember  that  we  cannot  escape 
from  the  pitiless  logic  of  cause  and  effect.  Those 
who  sow  tlie  whirlwind  will  reap  the  tempest 
— they  and  their  children's  children.  All  our 
actions,  political  or  private,  show  by  their  results. 
Miss  Stella,  whether  there  be  any  taint  at  their 
root." 

Stella  hung  her  head  at  this  rebuke,  and  Dr. 
McNiel  adding,  "  Live  and  let  live,  is  both  safe 
policy  and  sound  morality,"  went  back  to  his 
patient. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  expect  it,  a  score  of 
Cedar  Valley  negroes  appeared  with  the  bedstead 
and  mattress :  Tom  Hubbard  had  gone  forward  to 
order.  Miss  Portia's  splendid  new  sedan,  now 
sadly  battered,  and  its  bright  colours  dimmed  and 
soiled,  was  sent  for  Stella's  use. 
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How  tenderly  those  blacks  carried  Mr.  Gautier 
along  the  rough  path,  hewn  through  rocks  !  they 
did  not  pick  their  way :  many  a  stone  bruised, 
many  a  thorn  pricked  their  naked  feet :  not  one 
even  so  much  as  winced  for  fear  of  shaking 
their  helpless  burden.  Yet  these  very  negroes 
had  with  difficulty  refrained  from  joining  the 
rebellious  crews  of  the  night  before  ! 

The  West  Indian  black,  with  his  apathetic 
intelligence  and  keen  sensations,  receives  every 
external  impression  with  avidity.  Easily  inflamed, 
easily  terrified,  easily  subjugated,  even  with  few 
humanizino;  influences,  he  nevertheless  shows 
himself  more  gentle  and  affectionate,  and  perhaps 
less  cruel  in  his  fury,  than  any  belonging  to  other 
races. 

The  faces  of  Mr.  Gautier' s  bearers  were 
puckered  into  that  peculiar  pouting  grimace 
which  with  negroes  betokens  sorrow  and  com- 
passion. 

It  was  well  on  towards  noon,  the  intense  light 
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of  the  sun  making  the  sky  look  white,  when 
the  mournful  cavalcade  turned  the  garden  of 
Cedar  Valley  Great  House. 

In  the  porch  stood  Mrs.  Gautier,  a  mater 
dolorosa,  indeed :  the  wounded  man  was  her  only 
son,  and  she  was  a  widow. 

Louis  was  carried  into  the  largest  bedroom; 
the  mother,  the  doctor,  and  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary attendants  alone  passed  in  with  them. 

As  the  door  closed  on  Louis,  Stella  shivered 
all  over ;  she  put  out  her  hands  to  steady  her- 
self, for  she  felt  the  earth  whirling  round  with 
her.  Luckily,  Tom  Hubbard  was  close  enough 
to  catch  hold  of  her. 

"  I  'blieve  the  young  lady  be  a  dying  for 
hunger,"  said  O'Halloran,  who  felt  himself  starv- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER    XL  VI. 

CONFLICT. 

Is  it  necessary  formally  to  state  that  Stella  did 
not  sail  in  the  Vectis  ? 

Olympia  had  had  the  courage  to  remind  that 
pale,  troubled  creature,  wandering  to  and  fro  in 
the  house  and  out  of  it — standino;  beneath  the 
window  of  the  room  where  lay  Louis  to  catch  at 
every  sound,  and  then  at  the  slightest  moan  of 
pain,  rushing  wildly  into  the  plantation — Olympia 
had  had  the  courage  to  remind  her  that  her 
passage  was  taken,  and  to  ask  if  she  had  given 
up  her  intention  of  returning  to  England. 

For  a  long  period  Dr.  McNiel  rides  daily 
through  the  avenue  of  trees,  from  which  Stella's 
inheritance  is  named.     Yet,   in    all  his  visits  to 
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the  Great  House;,  the  Doctor  had  never  seen  the 
young  lady,  its  mistress,  since  the  morning  he 
and  she  had  brought  Mr.  Gautier  thither. 

Madame  Olympia  had  been  the  only  one  of 
the  three  ladies  at  Cedar  Yalley  who  had  per- 
formed the  honours  of  the  house  to  him.  To 
her  he  had  spoken  out  all  the  doubts  and  fears 
his  mind  harboured,  and  that  he  carefully 
liid  from  the  piteous-looking  mother.  Madame 
Olympia  kncvv'  that  Gautier  might  not  live  ;  and 
that  if  life  itself  were  spared,  his  health  would 
never  be  restored. 

^*  He  is  unconscious,"  confided  the  doctor,  "  that 
he  has  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis— very  slight,  it 
is  true,  but  a  sad  fact.  AYhat  a  contradiction  it 
is  to  try  so  desperately  to  preserve  a  man's  life, 
when  tlie  result  must  be  pain  and  poverty." 

StelLa  had  no  courage  to  be  present  at  the  long 
conversations  which  were  held  between  Olympia 
and  Dr.  McNiel ;  for,  after  his  first  visit,  she  had 
been  driven  almost  frantic  by  Olympia's  explana- 
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tions  of  the  doctor's  reasons  for  and  against  Louis's 
recovery.  Once  had  been  enough ;  Stella  pre- 
ferred housekeeper  Manie's  statements,  given  with 
sighs  and  groans,  to  the  doctor's  professional  cheer- 
fulness or  professional  gloom.  Besides,  she  did 
not  like  Dr.  McNiel :  she  had  long  since  discovered 
a  want  of  cordiality  in  his  manner  to  Mr.  Gautier. 
One  day  as  the  doctor  was  jogging  quietly 
along  on  his  favourite  mule,  it  started  violently, 
and  nearly  pitched  the  Jamaica  Esculapius  over 
its  head.  A  tall,  thin,  white-clothed  figure  stood 
in  the  path. 

"  Soh,  soh,  Poll !  Ah,  Miss  Joddrell !  no 
wonder  poor  Polly's  eyes  were  dazzled;  there's 
a  saying  that  the  best  of  mules  is  sure  to  play 
a  shabby  trick  once  in  its  life.  You  have  heard 
of  the  man  who  rode  the  same  mule  for  twent}'- 
years  without  an  accident.  In  gratitude  he  had 
its  skeleton  hung  up  in  his  dining-hall,  and  one 
day  down  it  fell  and  crushed  him.  It  doesn't  do 
to  despise  old  sayings." 
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Stella  had  been  waiting  for  the  doctor  far  out 
of  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  house.  Day  after 
day  she  had  seen  him  come  and  go,  with  a  sicken- 
ing heart,  and  every  night  the  Maman  had  kissed 
and  blessed  her,  but  not  till  the  last  evening  had 
she  heard  one  hopeful  word  of  Louis's  state  ;  then 
the  Maman  said,  "  He  is  much  easier." 

This  was  how  it  was  that  Stella  took  courage 
to  waylay  the  doctor,  but  far  from  Olympia's 
keen  ears  and  eyes. 

With  a  poor  attempt  to  smile  at  his  story, 
Stella  abruptly  asked  the  same  question  she  had 
put  on  the  morning  at  Miss  Portia's  desolate 
house — 

"  Will  he  recover  now  ?" 

"  Indeed,  and  I  believe  he  will,"  answered  Dr. 
McNiel ;  "  indeed,  I  may  venture  to  say  he  is 
out  of  danger ;  a  little  lameness  and  debility, 
perhaps,  but  his  life  is  safe." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Stella,  and  left  him. 

The  doctor  went  along  with   something   addi- 
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tional  to  ponder  on ;  he  thinks  a  good  deal  about 
tlie  family  at  Cedar  Valley. 

Stella  took  her  way  to  the  river  side,  where 
she  had  sat  with  Louis  the  morning  of  the  ohi, 
the  morning  which  had  seen  the  first  act  of  the 
Cedar  Valley  tragedy. 

Very  often  Stella  has  sought  this  same  spot — has 
stayed  there  for  hours,  tossing  into  the  bubbling 
water  the  leaves  and  blossoms  growing  within 
her  reach,  her  business  apparently  to  watch  with 
half-closed  eyes  their  eddying  movements.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  tliem,  however,  though 
they  were  so  lovely  and  sweet,  though  among 
them  were  those  "Larksheels  which  in  the 
middle  of  carnations  and  gillyflowers  make  a  de- 
licate tussiemussie,  or  nosegay,  both  for  scent  and 
smell."  * 

Infinite  combinations  of  the  same  thoughts  and 
memories  occupied  her,  just  as  from  the  same 
colours  of  the  w^eeds  she  played  with,  she  might 
*  Parkinson's  "  Paradise." 
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have  painted  the  countless  variety  of  tints  in 
nature. 

It  was  there  she  again  heard  cousin  Louis's  voice 
as  she  had  heard  it  at  the  gray  rock,  on  the 
terrace,  on  the  only  occasions  when  they  had 
spoken  one  to  the  other  out  of  the  fulness  of 
their  hearts.  There  had  been  more  of  discord 
than  of  harmony  between  them,  more  of  struggle 
than  of  peace ;  yet  the  echo  of  those  dialogues  had 
an  ineffable  charm  for  Stella. 

She  is  thinking  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
22nd  of  December,  of  the  future. 

Louis  out  of  danger — Louis  going  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  family.  What  have  been  his 
feelings  on  hearing  that  Olympia  is  a  widow? 
— for  it  is  so  indeed. 

Mr.  Smythe,  or  Smith,  was  found  dead  on  the 
road  leading  up  to  Silver  Hill.  His  hand  still 
lay  on  a  double-barrelled  gun  by  his  side,  and 
both  barrels  bore  traces  of  having  been  lately 
discharged. 
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The  body  sliowed  no  marks  of  violence.  Upon 
careful  investigation  it  was  proved  that  the  cause 
of  death  had  not  been  external.  The  slender 
thread  of  a  worn  life  had  been  snapped  suddenly 
by  the  emotions  of  that  fearful  night. 

The  stranger  was  decently  interred  in  the 
church-yard  of  Mr.  Eff's  little  church.  The  only 
mom-ner,  Tom  Hubbard,  who  observed  "  that 
apparently  he  had  come  to  Jamaica  just  in  the 
nick  of  time  to  make  himself  generally  useful 
and  agreeable." 

"  Why  not  four-and-twenty  hours  sooner  ?  "  had 
questioned  Olympia's  troubled  mind,  when  she 
was  told  of  the  occurrence.  Why  not  ?  because 
retribution  is  a  sleuth-hound  that  never  loses  scent 
of  our  mistakes,  our  errors,  our  crimes,  and  comes 
up  to  us  just  as  we  think  ourselves  safest,  and 
drao's  us  to  the  p'round. 

In  those  long  interviews  between  Dr.  McNiel 
and  Olympia,  remarked  on  by  Stella,  the  Doctor 
had  made   known  a   suspicion   that  weiglied  on 
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his  mind.  He  had  compared  the  bullets  extracted 
from  Mr.  Gautiei-'s  wound  with  some  found  in 
IMr.  Sm3^the's  pocket:  they  were  exactly  similar. 

*^  Had  Mr.  Gautier  ever  mentioned  how  lie 
received  his  wounds  ? "  asked  the  agitated  Olym- 
pia. 

"No  more  allusion  than  this : — He  had  reached 
the  half-way  tree,  when  he  met  an  overseer 
riding  for  bare  life  to  Kingston,  who  called  to 
him  that  the  negroes  were  setting  fire  to  all 
the  properties,  and  killing  every  white.  He 
had  galloped  back,  was  shot  close  to  Silver  Hill, 
and  he  believed  he  owed  his  life  only  to  Kaled's 
swiftness  and  couraij^e." 

Madame  Olympia  entreated  Dr.  McNiel  to  keep 
his  suspicions  a  secret.  She  alluded  to  her 
present  situation,  painful  enough,  but  which 
would  become  intolerable  were  it  even  surmised 
that  she  had  been  the  cause  which  nerved  her 
husband's  hand  to  take  Mr.  Gautier 's  life.  She 
^ould  never  face  Mrs.  Gautier  again,  nor  Stella^ 
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on  Avhom  she  was  now  entirely  dependent,  and 
who  was  not  too  well  inclined  towards  Madame 
Oljmpia.  Everybody  knows  how  fast  and  iar 
confidence  goes  when  there  is  any  secret  between 
two  persons.  Madame  Olympia  did  not  tell  the 
Doctor  that  she  had  done  her  best  by  unkind 
innuendo  and  hypocritical  advice  to  force  Stella 
to  sail  in  the  Vectis,  and  that  words  had  passed 
between  them  on  that  occasion  which  women 
rarely  forgive — and  never  forget. 

It  was  one  morning  early  in  May  that  Mrs. 
Gautier  said  to  Stella,  "  You  will  see  Louis  this 
afternoon." 

Unseen  herself,  Stella  watched  her  cousin  being- 
assisted  mto  the  large  dining-hall.  She  tried  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  but  in  vain  ;  she  will 
go  round  by  the  porch,  and  then  she  can  wear 
her  large  hat;  she  cannot  help  shrinking  from 
the  interview.  Another  five  minutes  and  she 
is  by  the  invalid's  side.    He  is  lying  on  the  large 
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sofa  drawn  across  the  east  window  ;  the  couch 
has  been  placed  there,  because  tlie  light  falls 
softened  through  a  screen  of  trees. 

Louis  held  out  his  hand  to  Stella  as  soon  as 
he  cau£i;ht  sio-ht  of  her  fio;ure,  turning  his  wan 
face  eagerly  to  hers. 

She  clasped  his  hand  firmly,  but  she  could 
not  look  at  him. 

"  I  am  so  glad,  cousin  Louis "  her   heart 

leapt  up  and  cut  short  her  words. 

"You  look  well  and  happy,"  he  said,  with 
an  expression  of  surprise,  and  disappointed  sur- 
prise, in  his  eyes  at  the  glorious  beauty  before 
him.  The  bright  colour  emotion  had  called  into 
her  cheeks  made  her  quite  unlike  the  pale,  droop- 
ing girl  he  had  pictured  to  himself.  Would  not 
cousin  Louis's  danger  banish  the  roses  from 
cousin  Stella's  cheeks  and  lips,  and  deaden  the 
lustre  of  her  eyes?  However,  it  takes  a  long- 
time ere  sorrow  prints  indelible  marks  on  a 
young  face;   but  had  Louis  glanced  at  Stella  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  later,  lie  would  have  thought 
her  pale  enough. 

How  quickly  her  ear  discerned  in  the  tone  of 
Louis's  voice  something  amiss. 

She  gazed  at  him  then,  and  the  purple  light 
faded  from  her  countenance.  On  his  brow  the 
shadow  of  death  still  lingered ;  his  coal-black 
hair  was  lavishly  besprinkled  with  grey ;  his  line 
active  form  shrunken  and  helpless. 

"  Dearer,  dearer,  far  dearer  thus,"  was  the 
wild  cry  of  her  soul,  repressed  on  her  trembling 
lips. 

Louis  had  dropped  her  hand,  laid  back  his 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  closed  his  eyes.  She 
could  trace  every  vein  in  their  large  lids,  and 
she  stood  there  gathering  into  her  heart  of  hearts, 
every  sign  of  his  suffering — the  sunken  temples, 
the  cheek  tight  to  the  bone,  the  colourless  lips. 

Louis  was  not  cured.  Dr.  McNiel  was 
trifling  with  them  all.  Reader,  have  you  ever 
trembled  for  a  life  dearer  than  your  own — ever 
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contemplated  tlie  sharp  outlines  of  beloved 
features,  the  eyes  drawn  backwards  into  the 
sockets  ;  and,  gazing  on  the  transparent  skin  of 
face  and  hands,  been  able  quite  to  believe  the 
man  of  science  who  assures  you  tliat  all  danger 
is  past  ?  Have  not  cold  moistures  broken  out 
on  your  brow,  and  unbidden,  unbanishable  fears 
chilled  the  marrow  of  3'our  bones,  and  driven 
sleep  from  your  nights  and  tranquillity  from  your 
days? 

Stella  had  no  room  in  her  mind  for  conjectures 
as  to  the  impression  she  had  made  on  Louis. 
She  was  far  from  any  idea  that  the  glow,  which 
happiness  at  again  seeing  him  had  spread  over 
her,  had  jarred  his  sensitive  nature. 

Mrs.  Gautier  sat  on  one  of  the  high,  old- 
fasliioned  chairs  that  were  ranged  against  the 
wall.  In  tlie  air  of  her  wliole  person,  though 
she  was  busy  knitting,  there  was  that  peculiar 
shade  of  unsettledness  one  remarks  in  travellers 
stopping  at  an  inn,  even  when   they  engage   in 
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one  of  their  usual  home  occupations.  The  Ma- 
man's  very  seat,  taken  at  random,  near  neither 
to  table  nor  window,  nor  yet  isolated  enough 
to  afford  room  for  gathering  round  her  either 
work-basket  or  books,  was  characteristic  of  one 
who  feels  herself  a  passenger. 

Aunt  Portia  was  shut  up  in  her  sedan  chair, 
seeing  visions  or  sleeping,  at  all  events  retired 
from  public  view. 

Stella  would  have  given  worlds  to  know  how 
Louis  and  Olympia  had  met. 

Within  reach  of  Mr.  Gautier's  sofa  was  the 
widow  Smith  or  Smythe,  in  black  bombazeen, 
but  without  weeds,  reading  an  English  newspaper ; 
her  brow  as  smooth,  as  serene,  as  that  of  a  happy, 
sleeping  infant. 

Dr.  McNiel's  entrance  broke  the  palpable 
silence.  He  felt  his  patient's  pulse,  then  began 
retailing  the  news  of  the  day.  The  island  was 
relieved  from  martial  law,  the  West  Indian  mer- 
cantile body  had  presented  the  Colonial  Secretary 
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with  a  protest  against  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
1831,  those  orders  which  the  people  of  Jamaica 
accused  of  havino;  caused  the  late  insurrection. 
The  Ministers  had  agreed  to  grant  a  committee 
for  inquiry  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  orders  were 
a,ctually  suspended. 

"  There  is  only  one  reasonable  thing  to  do  now/' 
said  Louis. 

"  And  that  is  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  To  grant  immediate  emancipation.  Doctor. 
The  slaves  have  been  forced  into  thinking  for 
themselves;  mere  ameliorations  in  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  will  not  answer  any  longer. 
Either  the  severest  restrictions,  Doctor,  or  full 
and  entire  liberty ;  half  a  dozen  more  years  of 
half  measures  and  Jamaica  is  ruined." 

How  strange  to  hear  Louis's  voice  in  calm 
discussion.  To  Stella  it  was  as  though  she  were 
dreaming. 

^'It's  well  the  folks  down  yonder  do  not 
e  ar  you,"    replied  Dr.  McNiel.     ^'  They  are  mad 
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on  the  question.  Treason,  Rebellion,  America,  St. 
Domingo,  anything  rather  than  Emancipation." 

"  There  is  no  moral  unity  among  us,"  replied 
Louis,  "so  we  are  sure  of  coming  off  losers. 
For  years  I  have  seen  the  worse  than  uselessness 
of  endeavouring  to  compromise  matters  between 
immediate  material  interest  and  conscience.  It 
is  like  milking  a  he-goat  into  a  sieve — nothing 
remaining  of  nothing.  I  shall  try  and  play  well 
the  only  part  for  which  I  am  now  fit,  that  of  a 
wearied  spectator  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  general 
ruin." 

The  Doctor  was  one  of  those  persons  who  like 
to  lay  aside  a  subject  on'  which  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  So  without  answering,  he 
turned  his  professional  gaze  on  the  ladies,  and 
startled  every  one  present  by  exclaiming, — 

"  Miss  J-oddrell,  I  must  take  you  in  hand :  what 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 

"'  I  am  quite  well,  I  assure  you,"  said  Stella, 
shortlv. 
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"  What !"  he  had  hold  of  her  wrist.  ^•'  Well  ? 
with  your  pulse  in  a  racing  gallop !  if  you  con- 
tradict me  again,  I'll  order  you  to  England  by 
next  packet." 

Stella  laughed.  '*  Indeed,  Doctor,  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.  I  have  been  out 
too  long  in  the  sun  perhaps." 

"  You  had  better  lay  some  embargo  on  Stella's 
long  walks  and  rides,"  observed  Olympia.  "  She 
is  sometimes  out  nearly  the  whole  day." 

"  Ride !  exclaimed  Louis ;  "  that  is  a  new 
habit,  is  it  not  ?     Do   you  venture  out  alone  ? " 

Before  Stella  could  vouch  that  her  only  rides 
were  on  Sunday  to  church,  the  Doctor,  as  if 
there  was  some  affinity  in  his  mind  between 
Miss  Joddrell's  rides  and  the  tall  Lieutenant, 
said — 

"By-the-by,  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Hubbard 
here  for  some  time." 

"  He  scarcely  ever  comes ;  but  after  the  arrival 
of    letters   and   newspapers  from  England,"  said 
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the  Maman.  "  The  young  gentleman  has  been  full 
of  thoughtful  attention  for  you,  my  son,"  she 
added,  turning  towards  i\Ir.  Gautier. 

''  Verv  tall  vounoj  man,  that,"  observed  the 
Doctor  to  Louis. 

'•'Very." 

'•'Not  so  tall  as  a  man  I  once  saw,"  cried  Miss 
Portia,  putting  her  head  forth  from  her  sedan. 
"  Miss  Joddrell,  will  you  remind  me  to  measure 
the  top  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  thumb  the  next  time  he 
pays  us  a  visit.  The  man  I  mean  had  a  thumb 
with  a  top  exactly  the  size  of  a  crown  piece." 

For  months  after  this,  hfe  at  Cedar  Valley 
moved  with  a  des})erate  regularity.  At  the  same 
hour,  the  noon  of  each  day,  Louis  was  helped  to 
his  sofa;  at  the  same  hour,  that  of  sunset,  he 
retired  to  his  own  room.  He  passed  the  inter- 
mediate time  on  the  large  couch,  sm'rounded  by, 
nay,  nearly  covered  with  newspapers — his  great 
interest  in   life  seemed  to  be  newspapers  —  and 
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Stella's  first  exercise  of  power  as  mistress  of  the 
house  was  to  gratify  this  taste  of  cousin  Louis. 
Tom  Hubbard,  instigated  by  her,  sent  up  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  received  by  his  regiment, 
and  every  island  paper  w^as  regularly  to  be  found 
day  after  day  on  the  reading  table,  placed  con- 
veniently within  Mr.  Gautier's  reach. 

Louis  never  refused  to  converse,  though  he 
seldom  took  the  initiative.  It  was  perfectly 
evident  that  he  wished  to  avoid  all  discussions 
of  the  catastrophe  at  Silver  Hill ;  it  would  have 
seemed,  indeed,  from  what  he  had  said  to  Dr. 
McNiel,  that  he  considered  his  game  of  life  played 
out ;  he  was  like  one  without  hope  or  fear. 

The  object  of  general  care  and  attention,  he 
was  gentle  and  complying,  the  only  proof  he 
could  give  of  grateful  feeling,  and  heaven  knows 
what  it  must  have  cost  him,  a  man  once  so  in- 
dependent in  every  personal  habit,  to  be  waited 
on  as  if  he  were  a  helpless  infant.  For  at  times 
he    was    so,  when   certain   states   of    the   atmo- 
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sphere  produced  paroxysms  of  rheumatic  agony. 
The  hours  he  had  passed  lymg  an  inert  mass 
exposed  to  a  heavy  dew,  had  added  this  trial  to 
the  effects  of  his  wounds. 

Olympia  was  a  fixture  in  the  general  sitting- 
room.  Louis  never  repulsed  her  attentions,  but 
he  never  called  on  her  for  assistance.  The  person 
whose  attendance  he  preferred  was  clearly  the 
negress  Manie,  the  housekeeper  at  Cedar  Valley 
for  the  third  generation  of  Joddrells. 

Appearances  were  tranquil  within  the  Great 
House;  but  there  was  more  than  an  absence  of 
all  cordiality,  there  was  isolation  of  feeling  as 
well  as  cold  formality  among  the  indwellers, 
that  removed  them  only  a  very  few  degrees  from 
a  community  of  Trappists. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  the  dulness  of  a 
certain  fixed  routine,  it  was  rather  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  lull  which,  whether  in  external  nature 
or  in  the  inner  life  of  man,  interrupts  for  a  short 
time  a  tempest. 
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For  a  -while  Stella  lived  in  nervous  dread  of 
her  cousin  expressing  that  wish,  which  flutters 
when  it  does  not  actually  terrify — for  lives  there 
the  human  being,  even  with  the  clearest  con- 
science, who  hears  with  equanimity  those  words, 
^•'  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  ? "  Will  any  one  who 
may  be  so  obliging  as  to  read  these  pages  think 
the  matter  over  for  a  minute,  he  will  instantly 
understand  all  that  is  not  written  down  in  fear 
of  too  lengthy  a  digression. 

But  as  one  day  was  quietly  added  to  the 
other,  and  the  words  were  not  spoken,  Stella,  who 
had  hitherto  continued  the  habit  of  long  walks, 
with  which  Olympia  had  accounted  for  her  ill 
looks,  began  to  remain  in  the  sitting-room  for 
hours,  excessively  occupied  with  her  crochet- 
work.  Amazing,  indeed,  what  she  accomplished 
in  that  way  at  this  period.  The  first  painful 
beating  of  her  heart  just  alluded  to  had  been 
followed  by  a  hazy,  dreamy  pleasure.  Once  more 
it  is  better  onlv  to  note  this  sensation,  and  to  trust 
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to  its  being  understood,  both  in  its  cause  and 
effect.  A  similar  experience,  however,  alone  can 
make  it  comprehensible. 

Miss  Portia  and  her  sedan  had  been  always- 
fixtures  in  that  long  un-homeish  room.  The  old 
woman  was  too  inquisitive  to  leave  the  family 
gathering,  although  the  irritating  crackling  of 
Louis  Gautier's  newspapers  had  over  and  over 
again  nearly  given  her  an  attack  of  her  worst 
blues.  The  first  time  Aunt  Portia  missed  the 
rustle  of  her  foes,  she  looked  out  of  her  sedan 
to  make  sure  that  the  invalid  was  present.  Yes, 
there  he  was,  and  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand, 
and  Miss  Stella  workincr  at  one  of  the  windows. 

o 

When  those  little  quick  explosions  of  dry  paper 
began  again,  the  old  head  again  was  protruded : 
Miss  Stella  was  absent.  Miss  Portia  continued 
lier  observations,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  pocket 
spy-glass,  through  which  her  proplietic  sight 
discerned  signs  of  an  inevitable  conflict.  It  com- 
menced thus — 

VOL.  IIL  Q 
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Oljmpia  began  to  make  Stella  suffer  from  lier 
old  inconsistencies  of  manner.  The  widow's  ways 
were  worth  studying.  Now  unduly  exalting 
Stella,  forcing  her  to  take  the  lead  though  Mrs. 
Gautier  was  there,  referring  to  her  decision  and 
wishes,  treating  her  as  a  queen  surrounded  by 
courtiers — the  most  ungraceful  position  for  a 
young  girl ;  then,  at  other  moments,  pitilessly 
overshadowmg  her  in  any  attempt  to  join  in  the 
general  conversation,  speaking  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  as  though  she  neither  heard  nor  saw 
Stella.  These  were  the  sole  occasions  on  which 
Mr.  Gautier  exerted  himself  He  would  inter- 
rupt Olympia  by  observing,  '•  Stella  is  speaking. 
What  were  you  saying,  Stella?" 

As  soon  as  he  had  checked  Olympia's  intoler- 
ance, Louis  would  take  up  his  newspaper  again, 
and  decidedly  avoid  encountering  Stella's  glance. 
In  those  moments  Olympia's  eyes  would  be  full 
of  a  fierce,  uncontrollable  hatred,  as  they  settled 
first  on  one  cousin  and  then  tlie  other. 
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But  nothing  could  be  more  unsettled  tlian 
Olympia's  temper  ;  a  true  testimony  to  tlie  heavi- 
ness of  her  heart.  More  clouds  are  gathering  on 
Stella's  sky. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  attentions  from 
without  the  family  circle  were  paid  to  Mr.  Jod- 
drell's  heiress.  On  the  contrary,  invitations  and 
offers  of  service  literally  poured  in  upon  her. 
Besides  being  the  wealthiest  girl  in  Jamaica  she 
was  a  beauty,  and  the  heroine  of  strange,  romantic 
stories. 

But  not  only  did  kindliness  take  cognizance 
of  the  heiress  of  Cedar  Valley,  malevolence  was 
also  at  work.  Pretty  Auntie  was  not  alone  in 
thinking  that  Stella  was  in  a  wrong  position. 

Mr.  Gautier  and  her  son  were  not  spared ; 
they  were  denounced  as  self-seeking,  self-in- 
terested —  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
dear  girl's  orphan  condition.  The  monotony 
of  Stella's  days  was  broken  by  a  paper  assault* 
Reports    travelled    to   England   and   came   back 

Q  2 
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again  to  her,  accompanied  by  rebuke  and 
censure,  and  all  those  galling  insinuations  a 
female  pen  can  so  politely  and  affectionately 
administer. 

"If  I  were  not  so  deeply  interested  in  you, 
my  dear  girl,  I  would  not  mention  the  subject. 
Believe  me,  I  tell  you  what  no  one  else  ven- 
tures to  say  to  you,  but  what  is  said  in  plain 
terms  behind  your  back."  But  the  worst  of  all 
to  bear  were  covert  insinuations  about  Louis 
and  the  widow.  "  She  would  find  some  day  how 
completely  she  had  been  made  a  fool  of.  She  did 
not  see  that  she  was  used  as  a  screen,"  &c.  &c. 

Hitherto  Stella  had  accepted  life  as  a  child 
accepts  it.  That  was  no  longer  possible.  By  that 
cruel  paper  war,  she  learned  the  weighty  part 
that  public  opinion  plays  in  the  happiness  or  peace 
of  our  lives. 

This  new,  unknown  power  made  her  tremble 
. — for  she  knew  not  how  to  combat  it;  she 
did   not  scruple  to  express  the   indignation   that 
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fired  her ;  she  wrote  a  distinct  explanation  of 
her  situation  to  her  aunt.  Ending  with  these 
words,  "  that  no  enemies  could  have  shown  them- 
selves more  barbarous,  more  unjust  than  her 
friends."  Nothing  she  dreaded  more  than  letters 
from  England. 

More  than  once  she  had  asked  herself,  if 
there  were  really  any  wrong  in  her  remaining 
at  Cedar  Valley  with  the  Maman  and  her 
cousin. 

'*'  Because  he  is  dearer  to  me  than  anyone  else 
in  the  world,  is  that  the  reason  why  I  should  j^ro- 
pose  to  leave  him.  Where  is  the  wrong  ?  I  can- 
not see  it.  If  there  be  any,  cousin  Louis  will 
bid  me  go  and  I  will  obey ;  not  till  then,  though 
all  the  world  write  me  horrible  letters." 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

CONFLICT. 

The  heavy  autumnal  rains  were  come  and  gone. 
Steel  gray  clouds  were  flying  low  over  tlie  sky ;  it 
looked  indeed  as  if  another  shower  were  at  hand, 
when  suddenly  a  broad  blae  expanse  appeared 
overhead,  with  a  bordering  of  rosy,  pillowy  clouds. 
The  change  was  magical :  the  twittering  of  birds, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  sound  of  human  voices — 
of  human  labour,  the  wholesome  smell  of  the 
refreshed  earth  filled  the  air,  lately  so  mournful 
with  the  unceasing  drip  and  steam  of  heavy  rain- 
drops. 

Even  Miss  Portia  was  wooed  by  the  return- 
ing brightness  and  warmth  to  creep  out  of  her 
sedan,  to  look  at  reviving  nature. 
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Louis  and  Oljmpia  were  in  the  dining-hall. 
They  had  never  been  left  alone,  by  some  acci- 
dent, for  five  consecutive  minutes,  since  they  had 
both  been  inmates  of  the  Great  House  of  Cedar 
Valley.  Olympia's  colour  came  and  went  rapidly, 
her  bosom  heaved :  she  was  hot  and  cold :  she 
was  about  to  throw  her  last  throw. 

What  a  change  from  those  days  when  these 
two  persons'  thoughts  were  exchanged  freely. 
They  still  continued  to  say  "  Gautier  "  and 
*'  Olympia,"  but  the  familiarity  of  the  appellations 
was  frozen  away  by  the  tone  in  which  either 
spoke  to  the  other. 

"  Louis  Gautier  !  "  exclaimed  Olympia,  at 
length. 

At  once  he  laid  aside  his  newspaper,  and  waited 
that  she  should  continue  her  speech,  his  look 
dwelling  calmly  on  her  face.  She  was  daunted, 
and  tears  of  mortification  sprung  to  her  eyes. 
He  immediately  resumed  his  reading. 

Olympia  tried  to   find  words   to  put   her  case 
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before  him,  but  in  vain ;  there  was  none  of  that 
enthusiasm  of  feeling  left  in  her,  which,  torrent- 
like, overbears  all  obstacles  to  its  free  expres- 
sion. 

Olympia,  as  Nena  Perez,  had  begun  life  with 
the  ardent  desire  of  achieving  a  certain  social 
position.  She  set  herself  diligently  to  attain 
this  end,  thanking  Providence  for  having  made 
her  devoid  of  very  lively  sympathies  —  calm, 
passionless.  Olympia,  like  many  others,  mistook 
want  of  development  for  want  of  passion ;  never- 
theless she  was  so  far  right  in  her  estimate  of 
herself,  for  her  nature  was  not  one  of  those 
created  for,  nor  deh'ghting  in  self-devotion.  She 
was  capable  of  an  act  of  devotedness,  but  that 
is  not  a  proof  of  the  capability  of  a  profound, 
unmixed  affection.  All  violent  persons  give 
occasional  examples  of  magnanimity:  the  sort  of 
heroism  with  which  brigands  and  assassins  asto- 
nish the  world. 

In   the  long   interval   of  separation   that   had 
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lately  occurred  between  her  and  Mr.  Gautier, 
Olympia  had  had  time  for  reflection  on  the  past, 
and  for  consideration  of  the  future.  Dwelling 
on  all  she  had  been,  as  companion,  friend,  and 
disinterested  aid,  to  Louis,  she  deepened  the 
colours  of  the  picture  she  drew  of  herself,  involun- 
tarily, as  people  do  when  they  have  any  interest 
in  doing  so ;  washing  away  the  brighter  tints 
from  Gautier's  kindness  to  herself.  A  transfor- 
mation of  her  sentiments  towards  him  had  indeed 
commenced  from  the  night  on  which  she  had 
betrayed  her  jealousy  of  Stella.  She  could  not 
forgive  him  the  struggle  it  had  cost  him  to  decide 
in  favour  of  friendship.  The  tie  they  had  both 
believed  everlasting  was  undermined  from  that 
hour.  It  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  as  true  also, 
the  saying  that  Friendship  will  not  last  where  the 
dignity  of  virtue  does  not  preside. 

Olympia  in  loving,  loved  herself,  her  interests, 
her  comfort,  her  own  pleasure.  As  we  love  the 
source  of  joy,  so  we   are   apt   to   dislike   that  of 
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pain ;  no  wonder  then  that  she  wearied  of  her 
situation,  that  she  felt  that  any  result  was  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  a  slow  petrifaction.  She  was 
irritated  by  the  calm  benevolence  with  which 
she  was  treated,  by  the  sense  of  her  dependence 
on  Stella.  She  must  act ;  any  action  would  and 
should  alter  her  position.  It  was  expediency, 
born  of  stubborn  resolve,  which  prompted  this 
aj^peal  to  Louis  Gautier. 

"  Why  are  you  so  changed,  so  coldly  unkind  ?  " 
as  she  asked  these  questions  her  hand  was  placed 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  The  smart  of  a  wound  constantly  reminds  one 
of  the  hand  that  inflicted  it,"  he  replied. 

"  A  wound  !  I  don't  understand  ;  how  could 
I  have  wounded  you  ? "  she  said,  in  an  excited 
manner. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  need  to  ask,"  answered  Louis, 
with  grave  sadness.  "You  wounded  me  when 
you  forswore  truth,  family  ties,  and  all  womanly 
delicacy.      When    you    suffered    the    motherless 
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daughter  of  your  own  sister  to  receive  loverlike 
attentions  from  the  man  joii  were  aware  was 
your  husband,  wilfully  hiding  the  fact  from  me. 
We  were  to  have  no  secrets  from  one  another, 
you  remember.  No  thanks  to  you  if  that  inno- 
cent girl  has  not  been  tortured  in  order  to  provide 
the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  Olympia,  have 
you,  indeed,  no  conception  of  the  pang  it  gives 
me  to  know  that  all  I  admired  and  valued  in 
you  was  a  sham  and  a  lie  I " 

"  A  man  should  feel  himself  very  clear  of 
conscience  who  flings  such  heavy  stones  at 
another." 

"  My  conscience  clear  !  "  Gautier  smiled, 
bitterly ;  "  but  I  am  not  guilty  towards  you, 
Olympia, — not  guilty  towards  you  ! " 

'^  Guilty  to  whom,  then  ?  "  she  asked,  with  an 
impossibility  of  restraining  herself.  "  You  are 
dumb  ?  Guilty,  I  suppose,  of  not  opening  your 
arms  to  receive  Miss  Joddrell  when  she  was 
ready  to  fling  herself  into  them." 
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"  Hush — hush !    remember  whose  roof  shelters 
you." 

"  Thank  you  for  reminding  me  of  the  proper 
demeanour  and  sentiments  of  a  dependant.  Don't 
excuse  yourself;  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is 
my  own  fault  if  I  am  so — that  I  ought  to  have 
refused  your  and  your  mother's  kind  offer.  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  one  is  never  long 
indispensable  to  any  one.  It  was  an  experience 
that  my  age  warranted  my  having  gathered.  I 
blame  no  one  but  myself  for  all  that  is  come  and 
gone.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  however, 
and  in  lliture  I  shall  follow  the  good  example 
set  me — think  only  of  myself."  Olympia's  argu- 
ments in  her  own  favour  might  have  stretched 
still  further  had  she  not  glanced  at  Gautier  to 
see  the  effect  of  her  words.  "  Oh !  Gautier,  for- 
give me!"  she  exclaimed,  when  she  saw  his  head 
had  fallen  helplessly  back  on  the  pillow. 

*^  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  said :  ''  a  man  does  not 
die  so  easily." 
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Neither  of  them  liad  observed  that  SteUa  had 
come  to  the  door  just  at  tlie  moment  that  Olympia 
had  placed  her  hand  familiarly  on  Mr.  Gautier's 
shoulder.  The  pain  tlie  poor  girl  felt  was  so  like 
the  stab  of  a  sharp  weapon,  that  she  put  her 
hand  up  to  her  bosom  as  if  to  find  the  wound. 
She  did  not  stay  a  minute  in  tlie  house.  She  ran 
without  stopping  to  the  burial  ground ;  roses 
bloomed  now  around  her  mother's  grave. 

Anguish  and  anger  rent  her  between  them. 

"  I  wish  I  could  tear  this  love  out  of  my  heart. 
I  wish  I  could  only  care  for  doing  good.  No  ;  I 
don't  wish  to  give  up  loving  him.  I  had  rather 
be  unhappy  than  happy  not  loving  him.  Why 
does  she  come  between  us  again,  with  her  artful 
eyes  ?  and  he  knows  her  —  knows  she  is  not 
good.  It  makes  me  wicked  —  wicked  only  to 
think  of  her  deceiving  him  again.  I  don't  care 
to  live  if  I  cannot  serve  him.  If  I  have  to 
go  away  and  leave  him  all  the  good  in  me  will  go 
too." 
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Poor  youiig  girl  I  how  fiercely  her  eyes  were 
gleaming  dow^n  on  the  mounds  before  her — all  the 
life  and  passion  in  her  to  come  to  a  quiet  bed  in 
the  earth.  Some  sucli  thoughts  struck  Stella, 
perhaps,  for  she  exclaimed  aloud — 

"  Knowing  I  shall  be  tranquil  enough  and  feel 
no  pain  by  and  by,  doesn't  take  the  agony  away 
from  me  novr.  Why  was  the  world  created  if 
no  one  is  happy?" 

There  vras  no  (;ne  near  to  argue  with  or  soothe 
her,  but  placid  nature  rebuked  her.  The  even- 
ing song  of  birds,  the  slanting  gleam  of  sunshine 
across  the  graves,  the  gentle  waving  of  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  the  breeze  that  lifted  her  hair  and 
cooled  her  hot  brow,  reproached  her  with  her 
violence. 

"  I  am  uneasy  about  Stella,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Gautier,  one  day,  suddenly  breaking  the  silence 
of  the  hall,  and  without  particularly  addressing 
anyone. 
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"  What  do  you  see  amiss  about  her  ? "  asked 
Olympia,  in  a  dry  tone. 

"  Whenever  I  look  at  lier,"  replied  the  Maman, 
"  I  ask  myself,  is  she  going  to  heaven  so  soon  ? " 

You  might  have  heai'd  the  dropping  of  a  pin, 
so  absolute  was  the  hush  in  the  room. 

'^  Olympia ! "  called  out  Louis,  presently.  His 
voice  made  her  start  violently.  She  went  close 
to  his  sofa,  and  he  spoke  so  that  she  alone  could 
hear  what  he  said. 

"  You  asked  me  the  other  day  to  whom  I  had 
been  guilty,  and  you  answered  your  own  question. 
Yes,  I  confess  it,  I  have  been  guilty  to  Stella. 
For  your  sake  I  strangled  my  love  for  her  in  its 
birth.  Yes;  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
I  did  so,  that  you  might  never  have  your  home 
of  so  many  years  made  less  happy  to  you.  For 
scarcely  had  I  owned  to  myself  the  strength  of 
my  feeling  for  my  cousin,  than  her  frankness, 
poor  child,  allowed  me  to  see  how  inimical  slie 
was  to  you.     I  never  thought  of  you  as  the  enemy 
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of  my  young  love.  I  believed  you  more  than 
any  other  mortal  free  of  earthly  tamt.  Proud 
of  my  own  justice  and  strength,  I  used  her 
cruelly." 

"  It  is  not  too  late  to  remedy  that  false  step." 

"  Good  God !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  think 
that  I  could  offer  this  poor  crippled  form,  never 
free  from  pain,  to  any  woman — to  a  girl  rich  in 
health,  youth,  and  beauty.  Where  have  I  the 
sunshine,  the  gladness,  the  protecting  strength, 
the  bridegroom's  offerings  to  the  bride  ?  Look  at 
this,"  and  he  held  towards  her  a  thin,  nerveless 
hand :  he  bared  his  wrist,  he  made  an  effort  to 
raise  a  common-sized  book  lying  on  the  table  by 
him  and  failed.  "  It  is  fitted,  is  it  not,  to  pluck 
a  rosebud,  and  to  guard  it  ?  " 

"  Is  your  illness  also  to  be  laid  to  my  charge  ?  " 
asked  Olympia,  with  a  changing  colour,  and  a 
voice  that  she  tried  in  vain  to  keep  steady. 

"  We  will  leave  that  subject  alone,  if  you 
please,"  said  Louis,  coldly. 
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"  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  to  you," 
returned  Olympia.  "  With  your  character,  one- 
sided, as  Mrs.  Dashwood  calls  it,  we  should  never 
come  to  an  understanding  again.  The  best  thing 
for  us  both  is  to  part." 

"You  are  your  own  mistress,"  he  said.  "I 
had  hoped  you  would  have  acknowledged  the 
wrong  you  have  done  us  all,  and  made  our 
remaining  together,  or  our  parting,  less  bitter." 

"  Confessions  are  about  as  useless  things  as 
reproaches.  I  could  never  be  again  in  your  eyes 
what  I  was,  though  I  wore  sackcloth  and  ashes 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  don't  choose  to  accept 
of  mere  good-will.  All  I  request  is,  that  you 
trouble  yourself  no  further  about  me.  Perhaps 
I  am  not  so  black  as  you  paint  me :  "  and  she  went 
away  queenlike. 

Truly  the  experiences  of  life  are  bitter  potions  ; 
one  of  the  bitterest  to  swallow  is,  that  friendship 
can  turn  to  enmity,  that  the  tie  we  thought 
binding   may  be  broken  by  passion   or  interest. 

VOL.  in.  R 
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Neither  Louis,  nor  the  Maman,  nor  Stella 
ever  saw  Olympia  again  after  that  evening.  She 
shook  hands  all  round  as  they  separated  for  the 
night.  She  hesitated  a  little  when  by  Mrs. 
Gautier's  side,  holding  the  old  lady's  hand 
between  both  of  hers. 

"  Good-night,  Maman,"  she  said,  twice  over. 

The  next  morning,  when  Stella  w^ent  to  the 
stables  as  usual,  one  of  the  stable-boys  came  and 
told  her  that  Madame  Olympia  had  gone  out 
for  a  ride  on  Kaled,  and  ^^  young  missus  no  need 
be  uneasy,"  Madame  'Lympia  left  word  so. 

This  news  annoyed  Stella,  for  she  had  never 
allowed  Kaled  to  be  mounted  since  the  day  he 
had  carried  her  to  Aunt  Portia's  ruined  dwelling. 
She  had  learned  to  go  every  morning  to  Kaled's 
stall,  without  fear  of  his  hind  legs,  to  feed  him 
with  bread  and  sugar.  He,  on  his  part,  had 
learned  to  know  her  voice,  and  to  receive  her 
w^ith  the  whinny  of  pleasure  formerly  reserved 
for  his  master.     Kaled's  only  discipline  was  the 
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being  taken  out  an  airing  by  a  groom  mounted 
on  another  horse  ;  no  saddle  was  to  press  his  back 
until  Louis  could  ride  him  again.  Not  a  very 
wise  provision  for  the  invalid's  comfort  and  safety, 
but  a  natural  enough  resolve  in  a  romantic  girl. 

Stella  had  therefore  a  moment  of  real  anger 
when  she  heard  that  Olympia  was  riding  Kaled, 
but  when  second  breakfast  was  served,  and  neither 
horse  nor  lady  had  returned,  annoyance  gav^ 
place  to  uneasiness. 

"Olympia  visits  nowhere,"  said  the  Maman, 
in  distress.  "  She  must  have  met  with  an  acci- 
dent." 

Louis  became  even  paler  than  usual  as  he 
remarked  :  "  She  rides  well."  He  wished  he  had 
spoken  less  severely  yesterday. 

"  I  will  send  people  to  the  gap  "  (the  meeting 
of  four  roads),  said  Stella.  "  Some  one  must 
have  met  or  heard  of  her." 

"  Send  to  Dr.  McNiel's,"  cried  Miss  Portia, 
putting  her  head  out  of  her  sedan. 

K  2 
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"  Then  you  know  where  Olympia  is  gone. 
Aunt  Portia." 

« Yes,  Miss  Jodclrell,  I  do  know  !  "  replied 
Miss  Portia,  in  her  deepest,  most  prophetic  tone. 

The  old  woman  wore  her  former  air  of  triumph. 

Ever  since  she  had  failed  to  foresee  the  events 
of  the  insurrection,  so  personally  interesting  to 
herself  and  her  intimates,  she  had  been  painfully 
silent  and  humble.  No  inducing  her  to  take 
any  interest  in  her  own  concerns.  She  had 
refused  any  interviews  with  her  fat  negroes, 
leaving  them  in  full  possession  of  her  property. 
Reasonino-  with  her  was  in  vain.  "I  have 
had  enough  of  the  world,"  said  she,  "plenty  of 
revolutions  —  no  progress.  Virtue !  thou  art 
but  a  name ! — sad  sentence,  but  I  fear  true  as 
sad." 

Miss  Portia  had  lost  all  her  occupations  at  once. 
Prophetess,  Proprietor,  Emancipationist,  Revo- 
lutionist— all  gone  at  once.  Nothing  left  her,  but 
her  sedan  chair. 
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As  if  she  were  radiant  with  oracular  brevity, 
she  pronounced  her  order  to  seek  Olympia  at 
Dr.  McNiel's :  her  words  relieved  every  one  of 
her  hearers.  They  guessed  her  second-sight  had 
the  sure  foundation  of  fact. 

Before  sunset  the  messenger  despatched  to  the 
Doctor's  brought  word  back  that  Madame  Olympia 
had  been  there,  and  had  left  again  in  company 
with  Dr.  McNiel. 

"  Well !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Portia,  significantly, 
and  letting  her  eyes  travel  from  one  face  to  the 
other. 

"  Can  you  tell  us  when  she  will  come  back. 
Aunt  Portia  ?  "  asked  Stella. 

"  Sleep  soundly.  Miss  Joddrell ;  Madame  Olym- 
pia hasn't  been  as  safe  as  she  is  this  day  for 
many  a  year  past :  "  and  the  window  of  the  sedan 
was  inexorably  closed. 

The  next  day  passed  in  expectation  not  the  less 
keen  that  there  was  no  continual  "  I  wonder  " 
beginning  or  cutting  in  two  every  phrase.      News 
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of  the  fugitive  might  be  hoped  for  when  the 
negroes  sent  to  the  town  for  various  stores  came 
back  in  the  evening. 

Before  that,  however,  Lieutenant  Tom  Hubbard, 
on  his  charger^  was  seen  by  those  in  the  large  hall, 
riding  by  the  porch.  He  dismounted  in  the  yard, 
and  instead  of  entering  the  Great  House,  sent 
to  request  Miss  Joddrell  to  come  out  and  speak 
to  him. 

As  Stella  was  passing  through  the  door,  near 
which  was  Aunt  Portia's  sacred  corner,  one  of 
tiie  glasses  of  the  sedan  was  quietly  let  down, 
and  Aunt  Portia  looked  forth,  nodding  and 
chuckling.  In  a  querulous,  quavering  voice  she 
sung — 

"  She's  o'er  the  sea  with  Jock  o'  Prospect  House." 

Tom  gave  his  information  very  concisely. 

"  Funny,  ain't  it  ? "  he  observed.  "  I  was 
chief  mourner  to  her  first  husband,  and  best 
man  to  her  second." 
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Stella  could  not  believe  it ;  would  not  believe 
it  :— 

"What!  Olympia  married  to  that  red-faced, 
sandy-haired,  bush  doctor  ?  " 

"By  special  licence,  I  assure  you,"  repeats 
Tom. 

"  She  scarcely  knew  him,"  says  Miss  Stella, 
aghast. 

"  Ah !  but  she  did  though ;  he's  been  in  love 
with  her  for  years.  She  might  have  married 
him  before,  if  she  hadn't  been  married  already, 
you  know,"  replies  Tom.  "  He  explained  it  all 
to  me ;  a  long  attachment,  and  all  that." 

"  He  is  so  rough,  and  old,  and  ungainly !  " 

"  Beauty  is  in  the  lover's  eye,"  says  Tom, 
philosophically. 

"  Oh !  Tom,  donH  be  so  tiresome ;  do  tell  me 
the  truth." 

"  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The  parson  asked  : 
'  Who  gives  this  woman  away  ? '     Then  the  clerk 
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nudged  me,  and  whispers, '  Sir,  you  are  to  say, 
I  do.'  So  I  called  out,  'I  do;'  and  then  the  doctor 
said,  *  I  will ; '  and  the  lady  made  a  sort  of  bow. 
By  jingo,  my  blood  ran  cold  when  the  parson 
sung  out,  ^  For  better,  for  worse.'  I  say,  Stella, 
one  must  be  terribly  far  gone  not  to  cut  and 
run  when  one  hears  a  man  laying  down  the 
law  so  strict." 

"  It  is  horrible ! "  olDserves  Stella. 

"  Well,  I  feel  it  just  so,"  returns  Tom. 

"  To  think  of  her  being  so  rash." 

"  As  to  that  she  was  right  to  be  quick  about  it 
if  it  was  to  be  done.  Nobody  could  go  through 
with  it  in  cold  blood,  you  know.  It's  as  bad  as 
^  hearing  the  articles  of  war  read." 

"  Oh !  Tom,  you  don't  understand.  The  words 
are  beautiful ;  it's  the  act  of  profaning  them  that 
is  horrible." 

Tom  whipped  the  leaves  of  the  rose  bush 
nearest  to  him,  and  remained  silent.  They  were 
walking  in  the  path   running   along   at   the  top 
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of  the  barbecue,  between  a  hedge  of  roses 
and  oleanders,  and  in  sight  of  the  large  hall. 
Louis  from  his  sofa  could  see  them  as  they 
earnestly  talked. 

"  No ;  I  can-not  understand  it,"  exclaimed 
Stella. 

"  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven :  that's  the 
way  my  mother  accounts  for  their  being  so 
odd." 

Stella  p-ave  him  a  look  of  disgust.  ''  The  law 
of  contradiction  perhaps,"  added  Tom,  concilia- 
tingly.  "I  can  always  wager  what  the  wife's 
like  if  I  see  the  husband,  and  vice  versa.  Big 
men  always  have  dumpty  wuves ;  and  tall  wo- 
men, tiny  men.  Look  at  my  respected  parents; 
the  highest  tip  of  my  father's  hair  but  just 
reaches  my  mother's  shoulder.  Beauty  marries 
ugliness ;  it's  meant  to  be  so,  in  my  opinion,  else 
there  v/ould  be  a  fine  monopoly  of  looks  and 
size." 

"  Then  what  a  dumpty  you  will  marry,"  says 
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Stella,  gravely,  bridling  lier  neck  so  as  to  look 
taller  than  usual. 

'^  There's  exceptions,  you  know,  to  every  rule," 
replied  Tom.  "  But,  without  joking,  it  is  a 
serious  business  that  marrying — once  done  and 
there  you  are  in  a  regular  fix — upon  my  soul, 
you  are;  and  if  a  fellow  marries  when  he's  a 
subaltern,  why,  you  know,  he  must  give  up  his 
horse." 

"  I  should  advise  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
horse;  he  can  change  that  when  he  likes." 

"  Yes ;  and  in  tliis  blessed  climate,  a  horse  is 
a  horse.  But  a  pretty,  tidy  girl  to  be  kmd  to 
one  when  one's  no  end  tired  with  parade,  would 
be  nice  enough  too  !  Forbes  of  ours  looks  down- 
right jolly  when  his  little  lady  is  waiting  on 
him,  and  petting  him,  you  can't  think  how.  I 
say,  Stella,  ain't  you  rather  sick  of  staymg  up 
here  among  niggers  and  old  fogies." 

Stella  opened  her  eyes  to  their  greatest  stretch 
on  Tom,  and  some  sort  of  glance  shot  from  them 
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tliat  reduced  the  Lieutenant  to  whipping  the  rose- 
bushes again. 

"Where  is  Dr.  McNiel?"  she  asked.  "Did 
Olympia  send  no  letter  —  not  even  a  mes- 
sage?" 

"She  wasn't  very  affable,  I  can  assure  you. 
The  Doctor  told  me,  he  had  come  in  for  his 
brother's  estate  in  Scotland — Cataract  something 
or  other, — and  he  was  retiring  to  the  paternal 
house,  and  didn't  need  to  be  doctoring  any 
more." 

Stella  thought  for  a  little  :  then  she  said,  "  You 
had  better  go  in  and  tell  the  news  to  the  Maman 
and  my  cousin.     I'll  follow  you  presently." 

"  I  can't.  I  shan't  know  what  to  say — they 
are  such  odd  people.  I  never  can  get  on  with 
them  a  bit." 

"  But  you  must,"  said  Stella,  in  the  tone  with 
which  she  had  always  governed  him  in  their 
school-room  days.  She  had  regularly  tyrannised 
over  him   then.     vShe    conthiued:   "You  were   a 
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witness  of  the  ceremony,  and  naturally  Mrs. 
Gautier  would  like  to  hear  the  particulars  from 
you.     Just  say  what  you  have  said  to  me." 

"  Catch  me ;  it's  nothing  talking  to  you  :  I  can 
tell  you  anything,  you  know  ;  but  Gautier  listens 
somehow  in  a  way,  you  know,  which  puts  a  man 
decidedly  out." 

"  Oh !  now  do,  Tom.  I  shall  be  so  much 
obliged  to  you." 

"  Well !  then,  of  course,  I  must ;  but  I  say, 
Stella,  don't  leave  me  too  long  alone  with  them. 
You  come  in  when  you  think  I  have  had  time  to 
do  it." 

"  Yery  well,  I  will ;  but  now  go." 

Tom  Hubbard  marched  up  the  long  hall  with 
a  valiant  air,  eye-glass  fixed ;  cleared  his  throat, 
and  premised — 

"  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Gautier — something,  perhaps,  that  will 
astonish  you.  I'm  not  sure  how  you'll  like  it; 
perhaps  you  can  guess." 
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At  this  crisis  of  Tom's  peroration,  Mr.  Gautier's 
pale  face  flushed  a  little,  and  he  said  in  a  dry, 
cold  voice: — "I  am  not  a  good  guesser,  but  I 
think  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Hubbard,  that 
your  news  will  not  annoy  me." 

"  Oh  !  very  well ;  then  it's  all  right  you  know," 
replied  Tom,  with  great  alacrity.  "  At  any  rate, 
you  know  it  wasn't  my  fault ;  I  only  did  what  I 
was  asked." 

Mr.  Gautier  opened  his  eyes  as  wide  as  Stella 
had  done. 

'•  Pray,  explain  yourself,  Mr.  Hubbard." 

"  Stella  says,  I  must  tell,  because  I  acted  father, 
you  see,  to  Madame  Olympia  Smith  when  she 
was  married,  last  evening,  by  special  licence  to 
Dr.  McNiel." 

Louis  Gautier  nearly  sprang  off  the  sofa. 

"  Married  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  'Pon  my  soul  she  is,  that  is,  according  to  the 
English  Church.  They  are  to  be  married  over 
again   in   the    Roman  Catholic  way,  when   they 
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get  to  England.  They  hadn't  time  here^  for 
they  had  to  go  on  board  ship  last  night.  You 
know,  of  course,  it  wasn't  for  me  to  bother  them 
with  questions — they  were  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Dr.  McNiel  wrote  to  ask 
me  to  the  marriage,  because  he  said  your  mother 
and  Miss  Joddrell  would  like  to  Imow  it  was  all 
right." 

Tom's  tongue  was  loose  enough  now ;  he  met 
with  no  interruption  from  his  auditors,  for  Mrs. 
Gautier  had  come  to  his  side,  and  so  had  Miss 
Portia,  with  her  man's  hat  on  her  head,  and  one 
hand  protecting  her  left  ear,  the  right  being  of 
itself  sufficient  to  hear  with. 

"You  have  heard  the  news.  Miss  Stella?" 
called  out  Aunt  Portia,  as  the  young  lady  came 
in  with  a  very  shy  face. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Portia ; "  and  Stella  did  not  mean 
to  be  curious,  but  she  was.  Her  glance  at  Louis 
met  his  at  her. 

Tom  Hubbard  was   invited   to   stay  over   the 
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night,  and  really  for  once  felt  himself  quite  at 
ease  with  the  family  party  at  Cedar  Valley. 
The  fact  was  everyone  was  thankful  to  talk  to 
him,  and  encourage  him  to  talk.  Excepting  to 
Aunt  Portia,  the  subject  of  Olympia's  marriage 
was  one  touching  on  too  many  feelings  not  to 
he  dangerous  and  painful.  It  was  an  unspeak- 
able relief  to  be  told  of  the  worries  of  drill,  and 
the  miseries  of  dining  in  a  stock,  and  buttoned  to 
the  chin  wdth  the  thermometer  at  100  degrees  ; 
to  hear  how  many  spaniels  the  Colonel's  wife 
cherished,  and  how  few  girls  would  venture  to 
waltz  with  Tom. 

"  They  can't  get  up  at  me,  and  I  can't  get 
dowTi  at  them,  you  understand." 

Mr.  Gautier  smiled,  and  Stella  laughed  out- 
right; but  Tom  w^as  not  observant  enough  to 
detect  the  embarrassment  and  nervousness  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  next  morning,  Stella  was  up  to  give  Tom 
his  coffee  before  he  left  Cedar  Valley. 
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"  Don't  you  be  in  a  rage  with  me,  Stella, 
for  what  I  am  going  to  say,"  began  Tom. 

"  If  it  is  anything  disagreeable,  why  say  it, 
Tom?" 

"  Somehow,  I  think  it's  my  dooty,  and  a  man's 
bound  not  to  shirk  that,  and  you  are  almost  like 
one  of  my  sisters.  I  'd  think  I  ought  to  speak  to 
Emily  if  she  were  in  your  place.  You  see,  girls 
want  brothers  to  tell  them  what's  right  and  what's 
w^rong." 

"  Then  tell  me,"  said  Stella,  stiffening  herself, 
her  cheeks  hot  as  fire,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor. 

"  Well,  they  say " 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  any '  they  say,'"  interrupted 
Stella :  '•'  it's  always  the  preface  to  a  meanness  or 
a  calumny.  I  am  ready  to  hear  and  reply  to 
whatever  you  please  to  remark,  or  any  of  your 
friends;  but  put  a  name,  I  beg,  before  your 
observations." 

"  I   knew   you   w^ould  be   angry,"   said   Tom, 
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rather  pathetically  :  "  however,  it  is  my  dooty. 
My  mother  writes  me  letters,  and  says  Mrs. 
Dashwood  is  grieved,  and  all  that,  about  your 
remaining  here,  and  that  you  ain't  in  a  proper 
position ;  and  my  mother  says,  that  as  you  won't 
listen  to  the  advice  of  your  friends,  I  ought  to 
tell  Mr.  Gautier  how  much  they  disapprove 
of  his  conduct,  in  taking  advantage  of  your 
youth." 

''  If  you  ever  dare  to  say  a  word  of  the  kind 
to  my  cousin,"  says  Stella,  almost  in  a  whisper 
but  with  eyes  flashing  like  lightning  at  him, 
"  I  '11 — I  '11 — never  speak  to  you  again — I  '11  kill 
myself — I  won't  bear  the  shame — he  shall  not  be 
insulted." 

"  But,  you  know,  you  can't  go  on  for  ever  so, 
and  people  in  Kingston  expect " 

"  I  will  not  hear  what  people  expect.  You 
have  done  what  you  think  your  duty,  and  I  am 
not  angry  with  you:  but,  Tom,"  here  Stella 
visibly  softened,  "  the  Maman  is  old,  and  grows 

VOL.  in.  s 
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more  and  more  feeble  every  day ;  my  cousin  is 
a  terrible  invalid :  they  are  my  near  relations, 
tliey  need  me — no  one  else  in  the  world  does. 
As  long  as  my  aunt  lives, — she  is  my  aunt,  for 
you  know  she  is  grandmamma's  sister — surely 
she  is  sufficient  protection  for  me." 

"You  see  it's  all  that  business  of  Madame 
Olympia's  that  got  the  Gautiers  talked  about,'* 
persisted  Tom. 

"  Ah !  because  the  Maman  and  Louis  were 
better  and  kinder  than  other  people,  Tom,  that  is 
the  reason  they  are  abused." 

"  You  see  when  people  don't  understand,  don't 
see  the  reason  for  kindness,,  they  always  suppose 
something  wrong.  It's  the  way  of  the  world, 
Stella,  and  you  can't  change  it." 

"  What  need  one  care,  if  one  is  sure  of  being 
right?" 

''  It  ain't  pleasant  to  have  people  shaking  their 
heads  and  wagging  their  tongues  for  everlasting 
about  one;    and,   Stella,  you  don't  look  as  you 
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used  to  do:  no,  you  don't:  you  have  always  a 
tired  look  now." 

"  I  am  no  longer  a  child," 

"  Well,  now,  do  you  just  think  over  what  my 
old  mammy  says.  She  really  does  care  for  you 
in  her  way,  you  know ;  we  all  do  ;  and  don't  you 
go  for  to  sacrifice  yourself  out  and  out.  It  isn't 
right  for  you  to  be  moped  up  here ;  I  wonder 
Gautier  lets  you." 

"  He  took  my  passage  for  England — you  know 
he  did — and  all  the  family  know  he  did — and  they 
know  that  the  insurrection  alone  prevented  my 
going  away.  How  is  my  cousin  to  turn  me  out 
of  my  own  house  ?  " 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  see  how  every  one  is  to 
be  satisfied,  only  if  you'd  just  give   yourself  a 

chance,  even  in  Kingston .    Well,  now,  there, 

I  am  done.     You  write  home  and  give  the  folks 
there  your  reasons,  will  you  ?  " 

They  shook  hands.  Tom  went  his  way,  rather 
depressed  in  spirits  for  him. 

S  2 
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Stella,  while  she  appeared  to  be  listening  to  a 
long  harangue  from  housekeeper  Manie,  was 
saying  to  herself — 

"  What  may  I  not  expect,  when  Tom  Hubbard 
has  taken  to  lecturing  me  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

TREATY  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE. 

It  was  Stella's  twenty-first  birthday.  Her  first 
thought  when  she  awoke  was,  '*  Louis  ceases  to 
be  my  guardian ;  now  he  need  never  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  me,  unless  he  pleases.  I 
wonder  whether  he  will  say  anything  to  me  about 
it  to-day,  or  if  he  will  wait  till  to-morrow." 

Through  Mr.  Boggis,  a  petition  had  been  made 
for  a  holiday,  "  in  honor  of  young  missus'  birth- 
day." Not  a  hand  on  the  plantation  but  knew 
even  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night  young 
missus  was  born.  The  petition  was  graciously 
granted,  on  condition  that  there  was  no  dancing 
or  rejoicing  near  the  Great  House.  But  Stella 
had  forgotten  the  certainty  of  birthday  presents 
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from  the  negroes.  Such  bunches  of  plantams 
and  bananas,  baskets  of  oranges,  carved  cala- 
bashes, long-legged  fowls,  and  dozens  of  eggs; 
there  was  even  a  very  small  pig ;  then  there  were 
the  courtesies,  bows,  and  shaking  of  hands.  The 
"  Gararaighty  bless  you,,  and  your  posterity!" 
equalled  the  gifts. 

Stella  at  last  satisfies  her  well-wishers:  the 
house-servants  remove  the  provisions,  and  she 
retires  into  the  little  drawing-room,  which  has 
been  tacitly  given  up  entirely  to  her  use.  There 
she  has  her  desk,  and  keeps  a  strict  account  of 
the  house  expenses,  and  makes  a  memorandum 
of  all  that  is  ordered  from  the  stores  in  Kingston  : 
there,  she  gives  her  j)rivate  audiences  to  Mr.  Eff', 
the  clergyman,  about  the  children's  school  she 
has  established;  to  Mr.  Boggis,  who  has  never 
recovered  his  red  complexion  since  the  22nd  of 
December;  and  to  any  negro  who  claims  to  be 
heard. 

In   the    little   drawing-room   she   looks,   quite 
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unconsciously,  the  stately  young  chatelaine;  in 
the  long  hallj  she  is  again  quite  a  girl. 

Her  birthday  was  in  the  last  week  of  November, 
and  Manie  has  been  giving  her  a  verbal  list  of 
articles  to  be  ordered  in  readiness  for  Christmas. 
Instead  of  writing  them  down  on  the  long,  neatly 
folded  paper  before  her,  Stella  sat  with  the 
feathered  end  of  her  pen  resting  against  her 
lips,  lost  in  meditation. 

'*  Unless  he  pleases,  he  need  now  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  me  : "  her  brave  heart  flinches  ; 
if  there  is  to  be  such  a  wrench,  it  will  tear  up 
the  roots  of  lier  life.  Her  girlish  hero-worship 
for  Mr.  Gautier  has  deepened  into  a  faithful  love, 
her  heart  has  grown  to  him.  And  now  that 
she  has  watched  the  strong  man  struck  down 
in  the  prime  of  his  manhood  to  the  helplessness 
of  a  little  child — has  watched  him  for  months, 
oh !  yes,  for  months,  patient  of  pain,  enduring 
this  helplessness,  worse  than  pain,  without  lamen- 
tation  or   struggle, — could   she  help   loving  him 
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more  and  more  ?  And  love  him  she  did,  with  all 
her  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  far  more  than 
in  the  days  when  he  shone  superior  in  looks 
to  all  the  men  she  had  ever  seen.  There  is 
something  sublime  in  quiet  suffering, — a  some- 
thing that  touches  our  hearts  more  deeply  than 
beauty,  or  talent,  or  fame,  or  even  the  impe- 
tuosity of  a  violent  passion. 

Stella  did  wake  up  occasionally  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  Manie's  ligt :  but  the  thought  of  the  im- 
pending interview,  which  could  not  but  take  place, 
always  sent  the  amounts  of  rice  and  sugar  out  of 
her  head. 

A  dark  shadow  came  between  her  and  the  light, 
she  looked  up. 

"  Cousin  Louis  !  " 

"  I  have  come  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day.  Can  you  leave  your  writing,  and 
go  with  me  to  the  seat  under  the  mango- 
tree?" 

''  Oh,  yes !  "  with  immense  inner  trepidation. 
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Mr.  Gantier  had  walked  from  his  own  room  to 
tlie  lit  lie  drawing-room,  only  a  few  yards,  with  the 
help  of  his  stick  alone. 

"  Will  you  take  my  arm,  cousin  Louis  ?  " 

He  accepted  the  ofier,  the  first  time  he  had 
leant  on  her.  Poor  Stella !  no  doubt  he  felt  the 
hurry  of  your  pulse. 

'•  This  is  the  pleasantest  season  of  the  Jamaica 
year,"  he  began,  when  they  were  seated  in  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  seen  her  in  the  hammock, 
with  Johnnie  pelting  her  with  pomegranate  blos- 
soms ;  he  went  on :  "  No  temperature  in  England 
exactly  answers  to  this  one ;  there  it  is  generally 
too  hot  or  too  cold — sharp,  biting  winds  and 
scorching  suns.  Do  you  remember  once  stand- 
ing out  in  the  March  wind,  to  bring  me  my 
letters  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Stella. 

"  I  can  see  you  now  as  you  were  then ;"  Louis 
closed  his  eyes  for  an  instant.  "  Let  me  judge 
if  you  are  much  changed  since  that."     He  gazed 
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at  lier,  did  not  sigh,  gave  no  indication  of  emo- 
tion, save  that  twitch,  now  so  habitual  that  it 
could  scarce  be  deemed  as  proving  any  peculiar 
agitation  at  this  moment.  "You  are  thinner, 
perhaps,  but,  thank  God  !  "  with  sudden  energy, 
'*  you  are  all  that  He  meant  you  to  be ;  capable 
of  happiness  and  of  giving  happiness,  good,  kind, 
and  innocent  as  you  were  five  years  ago.  You 
cannot  fathom,  Stella,  the  comfort  this  conviction 
is  to  me." 

Here  came  a  pause. 

Actuated   by   a   strong  desire  to  keep  up  the 
conversation,  Stella  affirmed — 

"  You  are  much  better,  cousin  Louis." 
"  I   am   as   well  as  I  shall  ever  be.      I  am  a 
cripple  for  life." 

"  Dr.  McNiel  said  you  would  recover." 

"  Did  he  ?     He  must  have  been  bribed  to  say 

so,"  returned  Louis,  with  one  of  his  rare  smiles. 

"Not   all   the    College   of    Surgeons    could    put 

humpty-dumpty  to  rights  again,  my  good  cousin. 
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Apart  from  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  little 
stronger,  I  am  as  I  shall  be." 

The  conversation  proceeded  by  leaps  from  one 
subject  to  another. 

"  This  year  I  did  not  forget  the  day  of  your 
birth.     Did  you  think  I  should  ?  " 

''  No/'  said  Stella,  faintly. 

«<  My  guardianship  ceases  ;  a  very  nominal  one 
it  has  been.  Instead  of  good,  I  have  brought 
sorrow  to  your  house.  Once,  you  recollect, 
Stella,  I  wished  you  to  return  to  England ; 
perhaps  you  have  wondered  why  I  have  never 
urged  it  on  you  again,  since  I  have  been  well 
enough  to  do  so  ?  " 

Stella's  eyes  now  did  turn  anxiously  on  her 
cousin. 

^*  "We  are  very  apt  to  deceive  ourselves,"  he 
began — then  stopped.  "  I  mean  to  say  that,  con- 
sidering you  were  so  nearly  of  age,  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  be  silent  until  then.  My  heart 
was  sore  at  first  to  think  of  the  Hfe  you  were 
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leading.  Then  I  considered  that  it  is  God's  will 
we  should  do  our  duty  in  that  position  in  which 
He  has  seen  fit  to  place  us.  To  you  had  been 
given  over  the  actual  possession  of  many  fellow- 
creatures.  I  left  you  free  to  discharge  your  re- 
sponsibilities, in  the  hope,  Stella,  that  thus  might 
be  conjured  from  the  head  of  the  youngest  and 
best  of  us  any  further  share  in  the  fatality  which 
has  piu'sued  our  families.  If  you  deem  otherwise, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  left  you  to  be  a  sharer  in 
the  pomps  and  vanity  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Gautier's  voice  during  this  speech  had 
varied  with  the  different  feelings  dictating  it.,  The 
last  words  were  said  in  so  chill  and  dry  a  manner 
that  Stella  had  not  courage  for  a  word. 

"  Now,  I  have  done  my  sermon ;  there  is  yet 
a  ceremony  to  go  through  between  us.  I  hope  to 
place  all  the  accounts  since  your  father's  death 
before  you  within  a  week  or  so :  when  you  have 
signed  a  release  to  me,  you  will  be  your  own 
mistress." 
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A  little  impatient  sigh  reached  jMr.  Gautier's 
ear. 

'^  Of  one  thing,  I  must  warn  you,"  he  continued ; 
*"' though  you  liave  been  among  those  who  have 
suffered  least  from  the  late  insurrection,  your  loss 
is  still  considerable.  Tlie  crop  then  on  the 
bushes  was  half  lost :  prices  have  fallen ;  in  short, 
my  dear  cousin,  your  income  is  reduced  one  half 
and  your  outgoings  remain  the  same,  if  they 
are  not  increased.  Every  year  you  are  likely 
to  be  poorer  and  poorer.  And  now  this  brings 
me  to  the  most  painful  part  of  what  I  have  to 
say." 

'*  Oh !  pray,  don't ! "  whispered  Stella. 
Louis   was    proof    against    the    agitated    face 
that  he  had  to  look  at.      "  It  is  necessary  you 
should   now   decide    on   some    future    plan    for 
yourself." 

"  Why  ?  "  was  all  Stella  could  say. 
"  Because  now  that  you  are  of  age,  my  mother 
will  leave  Cedar  Valley  with  me.     As  long  as 
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both  yourself  and  your  estates  were  in  my 
guardianship,  it  was  under  the  circumstances 
the  best,  perhaps  the  only  arrangement  to  be 
made,  that  of  our  all  continuing  to  reside  together. 
When  we  sign  the  accounts,  Stella,  we  shall  cry 
quits." 

"  Cousin  Louis — cousin  Louis  ! '' 
^^  I  mean,  that  you  will  be  able  to  set  your  aunt 
and  your  stepmother's  mind  at  rest  as  to  our 
having  taken  all  the  advantage  of  you  they  sup- 
pose. You  must,  Stella,  be  able  to  repel  with 
knowledge  as  well  as  with  generosity  any  attacks 
against  my  integrity.  The  indemnity  I  shall 
receive  for  the  losses  at  Silver  Hill  will  make 
good  any  claims  for  the  support  of  my  negroes,  for 
I  am    aware    they    have   been    fed    from   Cedar 

Valley.     As  for  the  rest " 

"  Then  you  are  really  going  away  ?  "  she  inter- 
rupted. Stella  had  not  heard  a  word  of  his  last 
speech. 

"  Really  and  truly.     Why,  Stella,  you  would 
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not  wish  to  deprive  me  of  a  home  of  my 
own." 

No  use  for  Louis  to  speak  thus  to  Stella.  She 
was  too  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  separation  to 
be  susceptible.  She  put  out  her  hand,  and 
seized  Mr.  Gautier's.  "Cousin  Louis,  don't  go 
away — don't,  I  cannot  bear  it ;  it  will  not  do.  I 
can't " 

"  My  poor  Stella  !  my  poor  darling !  " 

He  had  no  more  resistance  in  him  now;  he 
forgot  he  was  poor — or  a  cripple ;  he  opened 
his  arms,  she  laid  her  head  on  his  breast,  sigh- 
ing deeply.  One  of  her  arms  stole  up  round  his 
neck  :  his  lips  pressed  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her 
hands.  Strange,  sweet  murmurs  were  sounding 
in  her  ear. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  have  the  heart  to 
leave  me  all  alone,  cousin  Louis." 

«  Oh  !  Stella,  I  am  selfish." 

"  Then  be  magnanimous,  cousin  Louis  !  Go 
away  from  me,  break  my  heart — it  is  yours ;  you 
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can  do  as  you  like  with  it.  There,  you  are  free !" 
and  she  sat  upright. 

"  Do  you  really  love  me  so  much,  Stella  ?  "  and 
he  drew  her  close  to  him  again. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  how  much  ?  I  don't 
know — I  never  shall  know — I  cannot  count  so 
much." 

"  And  how  much  do  you  think  I  love  you  ? " 

"  Never  mind  telling  me." 

"  Did  you  never  guess  how  much  ? " 

"  Oh !  cousin  Louis,  how  could  I  ?  Once — yes, 
just  once — I  did  think  you  did,  a  very — very  little. 
But  then  there  have  been  wretched  times  since. 
I  thought  I  hated  you;  but  still  I  never  had 
any  will  but  to  do  what  you  wished.  Cousin 
Louis,  you  do  care  for  me — promise  that  no  one 
will  ever  make  you  give  me  up." 

"  Give  you  up !  care  for  you !  what  words 
to  use  to  a  man  who,  believing  he  had  a  long, 
painful  journey  before  him,  suddenly  finds  him- 
self within  the  Eden  he  had  done  his  best  to  close 
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against  himself!  I  have  dreamed  of  such  a  day 
as  this,  Stella :  dreamed  of  it  long  ago."  He 
gathered  her  into  his  arms,  as  a  mother  might 
have  done  her  little  child.  "  Oh !  my  darling, 
I  hold  you  now ;  you  are  mine,  and  I  am  yours." 
He  kissed  her  repeatedly — once  more  kissed  her, 
on  mouth,  eyes,  and  brow.  With  one  of  her 
quick,  childlike  movements,  she  drew  his  head 
down,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  hair.  "  Ah  ! 
foolish  one,  kissing  grey  hair." 

Stella's  answer  was  stopped  by  a  sound  that 
jarred  the  nerves  of  the  lovers.  A  woman's 
huskv  voice  was  singing,  or  rather  muttering, 
close  to  them  it  seemed,  but  in  reality  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge — 

"  Earie,  earie,  de  malinga. 
Ma  fanina  ma  qua, 
Earie,  Earie  de  malinga, 
To  to  me,  Earie,  to  to  me  Earie." 

Wild,  weird  music  it  was. 
"  It  is  Rebecca,"  whispered   Stella.     "  I  have 
heard  her  moaning  those  words  under  my  window 
VOL.  in.  T 
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when  you  were  so  ill.  She  always  ran  away  the 
moment  I  called  to  her." 

"Must  there  be  a  cloud  on  this  day?"  said 
Louis ;  "  I  never  see  or  hear  of  that  girl  without  a 
spasm  of  remorse.  I  refused  to  follow  the  inspira- 
tion of  my  guardian  angel ;  I  refused  help  to  one 
in  need.  Stella,  I  want  the  contact  of  your  pure 
heart  to  renew  my  life." 

"  Cousin  Louis,  take  my  hand." 

"  Say  Louis  alone." 

"  Louis,  take  my  hand  in  yours,  and  promise 
me  sacredly,  that  nothing  but  death  shall  us  part." 

"  I  promise  that  nothing  but  death  shall  us 
part." 

"Nothing  but  death  shall  us  part,"  repeated 
Stella.  "  Oh  !  Louis,  to  think  that  anything  can 
divide  us." 

She  hid  her  eyes  agamst  his  shoulder,  as  if  to 
shut  out  some  dreaded  sight. 

He  answered  her  gravely,  and  sadly — "Shall 
I  warn  you    of  what  would   separate  us  more 
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than  tlie  grave  ?  Should  I  ever  feel,  that  you 
had  a  shade  of  regret ;  for  I  should  find  it  out, 
though  you  hid  it  deep  in  your  heart — never 
even  acknowledged  it  to  yourself." 

*^  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered,  simply. 

A  little  negro  boy,  dressed  in  a  white  shirt, 
suddenly  stood  before  Stella ;  the  child  shifted 
uneasily  from  foot  to  foot,  his  eyes  rollincr  f*^.pr 
fully,  betokening  a  crisis  of  perplexity. 

Even  Mr.  Gautier,  in  this  moment  of  high- 
strung  rapture,  could  not  restrain  a  slight  laugh. 

"  Well,  Calalue,"  *  said  Stella,  "what  do  you 
want  ?  This  is  one  of  my  best  scholars,"  present- 
ing the  boy  to  Louis. 

"Please,  young  missus.  Auntie  Manie  say 
you  no  got  to  stay  here;  Becka  she  down  in 
hothouse,  wait  for  young  missus." 

"  Tell  Manie  I  am  coming  directly,  hearie  ?  " 

"  Who  gave  the  child  that  ridiculous  name  ?  " 
asked  Louis. 

*  Calalue — anglice,  spinach. 

T  2 
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"  My  gorfaders  and  gormoders,"  began  Calalue. 

"  Go,  go ;  massa  has  not  time  to  hear  you 
now,"  said  Stella.  "  We  must  go  also,  Louis," 
offering  her  arm,  "  for  Rebecca  never  stays 
long." 

As  he  rose,  the  remembrance  of  his  bodily 
infirmity  flushed  his  face. 

"Tell  me,  Louis,  did  you  really  mean  to  go 
and  leave  me  ?  " 

"  Very  really." 

"  And  if  I  had  not  begged  you  to  stay,  you 
would  have  gone — oh,  Louis !  " 

"  Do  not  give  me  credit  for  too  much  heroism. 
Happiness  has  lighted  down  on  my  heart.  I 
feel  the  warmth  of  her  soft  plumage.  I  will  put 
her  in  a  cage  and  keep  her,  God  willing ! " 
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When  Stella  reached  the  sick-house,  Rebecca 
had  already  disappeared.  The  visits  made  by 
the  poor  crazy  girl  to  her  former  home  were 
very  rare — only  twice  since  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  December  had  Stella  seen  her.  Through 
the  help  of  Dr.  McNiel  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eff, 
it  had  been  made  known  to  all  the  properties 
of  the  district,  that  any  assistance  or  kindness 
to  Rebecca  would  be  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  Miss  Joddrell.  Besides  this,  care  had  been 
taken  to  furnish  Rebecca  with  a  "  free  pass,"  to 
prevent  any  zealous  upholder  of  the  slave  laws 
from  sending  her  to  the  workhouse  as  a  run- 
away.     In    short,   every   precaution    compassion 
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could  dictate  had  been  taken  to  secm-e  to  the 
afflicted  girl  her  liberty,  the  only  good  left  to 
her. 

The  housekeeper  told  Stella  that  she  had 
persuaded  Rebecca  to  put  on  some  new  clothes 
— that  she  had  filled  her  basket  with  provisions, 
and  had  then  left  her  sitting  on  the  mounting- 
stone,  waiting,  as  it  seemed,  patiently  enough  to 
see  the  young  mistress.  Stella  was  sorry  to 
have  missed  her  protegee;  however,  it  was  but 
a  very  little  misfortune  on  such  a  day  of  won- 
derful happiness,  and  Stella  hastened  back  to 
the  house,  longing  to  meet  again  the  open 
glance  of  confiding  love  she  had  received  for 
the  first  time. 

What  an  evening  that  was  !  The  mother,  with 
her  son  and  liis  affianced  bride,  sat  in  the  porch 
watching  the  decline  of  day ;  Stella's  hand  lay  iu 
that  of  Louis.  There  was  little  conversation 
among  them;  they  were  all  mider  the  spell  of 
languor,  like  combatants  reposing  after  a  battle. 
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They  sat  on  after  the  sun  had  sunk — after 
the  hiniinous  haze  he  had  left  behind  had  died 
away  into  a  clear  gray  opal  twilight. 

Louis  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "AVhere  are 
your  thoughts,  Stella — my  Stella,  my  own  pecu- 
liar star  ?  " 

Eyes  like  stars  turned  on  the  questioner.  "  I 
was  thinking,"  quoth  his  bride  to  be,  "  of  that 
evening  at  Evian  when  grandmamma  and  I 
almost  quarrelled  about  the  world." 

'•  You  were  such  an  experienced  woman,"  he 
smilingly  said,  '•  that  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
your  opinion  was." 

"  The  same  as  now,  Louis :  that  the  world  is 
a  beautiful  place,  and  that  one  can  find  many 
friends  there." 

"And  grandmamma  thought  the  contrary,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Ah,  poor  grandmamma !  she  was  very  heart- 
sick. I  understand  her  better  now :  but  then 
I  liad  no  idea  of  such  feelings  as  hers." 
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"Tell  me  about  your  life  with  her — was  she 
unkind  to  you?" 

"  No ;  rather  harsh  sometimes.  I  led  a  very 
solitary  life.  I  envied  any  child  that  had  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  so  I  made  myself  air-brothers 
and  sisters  to  talk  and  play  with — and  I  was 
always  wishing  for  bed-time,  that  I  might  go  to 
them." 

"  Poor  little  girl !  and  so  you  think  the  world 
as  beautiful  as  you  had  pictured  it  to  yourself?" 

There  was  just  light  enough  for  Stella  to  see 
the  movement  on  Louis's  face,  like  that  left  on 
the  waters  of  a  lake  when  a  storm  subsides.  The 
occasional  quiver  of  the  muscles  round  the  mouth 
imparted  that  expression  of  emotion  which  holds 
such  sway  over  women's  feelings. 

To  Louis's  half-jealous  question,  she  answered 
with  frank  joyousness,  laying  her  free  hand  over 
his, — 

"  Oh !  yes,  cousin  Louis." 

The  stars  began  to  come  out,  first  one,  then  two. 
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until  at  last  the  sky  was  one  wonder  of  brilliant 
lights. 

The  lovers  sat  on,  enjoying  in  the  still  beauty 
of  the  scene  the  deep  tenderness  of  their  hearts. 
Every  sparkle  in  the  cloudless  heaven,  every  leaf 
that  stood  out  dark  in  contrast,  every  cry  of  birds 
seeking  their  nest,  discoursed  to  Louis  and  Stella 
of  hope  and  joy  to  come,  and  the  very  intensity 
of  their  happiness  made  them  ready  to  shed  tears, 
but  tears  of  the  sweetest  melancholy. 

"Come  in,  my  children,"  said  the  Maman, 
waking  them  from  their  ecstacy ;  "  the  dew  is 
beginning  to  fall." 

When  seen  by  the  light  of  the  candles,  it 
struck  Stella  that  Louis  was  unusually  pale,  even 
for  him.  Was  it  her  fancy  or  not?  She  had  a 
sudden  pang  of  fear,  and  an  involuntary  thought 
that  life  seemed  concentrated  in  his  eyes — the  rest 
of  his  face  looked  like  a  waxen  mask. 

"You  are  tired?"  she  said  to  him. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am,"  he  replied,  as  he 
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lay  down  on  his  sofa — "  but  rest,  with  you  by 
my  side,  your  hand  in  mine,  is  very  delightful." 

"  Shall  I  read  to  you  one  of  your  newspapers?" 
asked  Stella — as  if  she  were  now  afraid  of  silence. 

"  No ;  I  want  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  pleasant 
thoughts — it  is  so  long  since  I  had  any.  No; 
I  don't  care  for  the  external  world  to-night,  my 
darling." 

Words  of  tenderness  from  those  grave,  stern 
lips  made  Stella's  heart  beat  quite  wildly;  she 
had  dreamed  of  being  allowed  to  love  him — of 
his  accepting  her  devotion — but  never,  never  that 
he  could  call  her  "  his  darling  "  in  such  a  tone, 
and  look  at  her  with  eyes  of  such  fond  devotion. 
He  must  not — she  was  such  a  silly  girl  —  so 
inferior  to  him — she  should  die  of  happiness  if 
this  continued. 

There  had  been  no  unburying  Aunt  Portia 
all  day.  "I  feel  them  coming,  my  dear,"  she 
had  whispered  to  Stella,  through  the  window  of 
her  sedan.     "  The  blues — you  know — and  I  don't 
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want  to  be  troublesome  this  day  of  all  the  days 
of  the  year,  for  I  saw  you  in  the  garden — just 
had  a  peep  of  you — and  then  I  felt  my  horrors 
commg.  I'll  try  and  be  quiet,  Miss  Stella."  And 
so  ]\Iiss  Portia  was;  save  when,  at  dinner  time, 
the  servants  went  near  her  refuge ;  then  there  was 
a  sound  of  liissing,  like  that  of  a  goose  disturbed 
on  its  nest :  but  according  to  Aunt  Portia's 
desire  no  notice  was  taken. 

Tenderly,  very  tenderly — Stella  had  had  no 
conception  of  the  tenderness  of  a  strong-hearted 
man  —  Louis  blessed  her  when  they  separated 
at  night.  She  had  also  received  the  Maman's 
maternal  embrace ;  but  a  longing  for  more  sym- 
pathy sent  Stella  to  Mrs.  Gautier's  room.  A 
Bible  was  open  on  the  dressing-table,  and  Stella's 
eyes,  as  she  Ijent  over  the  Maman,  read  the 
words,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace." 

"  Maman  !  and  when  we  are  so  happy,"  ex- 
claimed  Stella,   reproachfully.       "Maman,    you 
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must  not  wish  to  leave  us — we  cannot  do  with- 
out you  to  make  us  good  children.  Read 
somewhere  else,  Maman  ;  it  makes  me  unhappy — 
it  frightens  me  to  look  at  that  praj-er." 

The  little  scene  with  Mrs.  Gautier  had 
agitated  Stella — and  kept  her  long  awake ;  when 
she  did  sleep,  she  was  disturbed  by  dreams ; 
once  she  awoke  under  the  belief  that  there  was 
a  knocking  at  her  door,  and  some  one  calling 
to  her  for  help.  She  listened,  but  all  was  quiet ; 
scarcely,  however,  had  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
pillow  again,  than  she  heard  a  light  footstep  in 
her  room.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  hide  her 
head  beneath  the  bed-clothes  and  remain  silent, 
but  the  step  was  approaching  the  bed.  "Who 
is  there  ?  "  she  asked,  in  as  steady  a  tone  as  she 
could  muster. 

"Missus,  me  good  young  missus,  don't  curse 
him  as  did  it — curse  me,  missus  ;  me  de  debbil  dat 
egg  him  on." 

"  Rebecca !  is  that  you  ?     Come  here  close  to 
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me,  my  good  Rebecca,"  said  Stella,  holding  her 
hand  out  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 

Rebecca  came  close  to  the  yomig  lady's  side. 
"No  cry,  young  missus — try  be  happy  in 
Engerland;  be  fine  young  lady  dere — hold  up 
your  head  wid  de  best.  No  stay  here,  all  bad, 
white  man,  black  man,  not  a  pin  to  choose  'tween 
'em — you  go  in  big  ship  and  get  English  hus- 
band, and  I  die,  and  not  care  how  much  I 
punished." 

Rebecca  was  possessed  by  one  idea ;  she  was 
repeating  to  Stella  what  she  had  said  when 
they  had  met  at  Cedar  Valley  after  Mr.  Joddrell's 
death. 

"  Lie  down  on  the  mat  Rebecca,  and  try  to 
sleep,"  said  Stella,  soothingly.  She  could  hear 
that  the  black  girl  obeyed.  Presently  Rebecca 
began  talking  again.  "De  step-moder  she  put 
her  own  children  under  one  blue  stripe  blanket, 
de  oder  wife's  single  gal  she  put  under  red  border 
one,   and   she   say  to  de  debbil,  go  kill  dat  you 
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find  under  red  blanket,  den  dere  come  little  bird 
out  of  de  grave — and  sing,  sing  so  sweet.  Hi ! 
you  no  liearie  him,  young  missus  !  liim  saj,  quite 
plain,  you  got  to  go  to  Engerland." 

^^  Perhaps  I  shall  go  soon,"  said  Stella,  hoping 
to  quiet  the  excited  Rebecca. 

"  Bery  well — dat  good  gal — me  satisfy  now," 
and  Stella  heard  her  open  the  window  and  jalou- 
sies and  creep  through.  It  was  the  same  window 
she  had  crept  through  the  night  that  Louis  had 
found  the  obi. 

Stella  was  now  too  flunied  for  sleep.  She  lay 
anxiously  expecting  the  dawn,  waiting  for  the 
sound  of  the  servants  stirring  about  the  house. 
At  last,  there  were  whisperings  and  footsteps,  and 
as  if  relieved  of  some  unacknowledged  apprehen- 
sion, she  was  dropping  into  slumber,  when  her 
door  opened,  and  housekeeper  Manie's  tall  figure 
appeared. 

"Young  missus,  keep  brave  heart,  my  pore 
chile  ;  dey  be  nobody  else,  'xcept  you  to  'pend  on." 
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"Rebecca  is  dead,"  exclaimed  Stella,  jumping 
up.     "  Tell  me  quick,  good  Manie." 

"  Hi — my  chile,  worser  nor  dat.  Massa  Louis 
hab  bad  night;  he  'sturbed  by  some  ting,  he  get 
up  and  he  fall,  and  hurt  hisself  bad — very 
bad.  No — Miss  Stella,  you  no  'ab  to  give  Avay : 
you  must  be  brave  gal  now,  hearie  ?  "  Manie  was 
holding  her  young  mistress  firmly  in  her  strong 
arms. 

"  I  thought  it  was  too  much  happiness  for 
us,  Manie,"  were  her  first  words,  laying  her  head 
on  the  black  woman's  shoulder  ;  "  he  will  die  and 
leave  me.  Oh  !  Manie,  my  good  Manie,  what  shall 
I  do." 

"  While  de  breath  of  life  in  a  man,  dere's  hope. 
Miss  Stella.  See  now,  I  bring  paper,  ink,  and  pen, 
and  you  write  to  dem  biggest  doctors  in  Kingston, 
we  send  man  on  horseback,  and  he  back  in  no 
time ;  write  to  Massa  Tom,  he  come  too,  that's  my 
good  chile." 

Stella  asked  no  more  questions.  She  did  not  dare. 
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She  wrote  under  Manie's  guidance.  Manie  filling 
the  pen  each  time  it  required  ink,  for  Stella  was 
too  lifeless  even  to  have  energy  to  do  that. 

"  De  ole  lady,  she  know  noting  at  all ;  get  up 
and  dress,  till  I  send  man  away,  hearie,  my 
chile?" 

When  the  disastrous  news  was  broken  to  Mrs. 
Gautier,  she  turned  one  look  on  Stella,  only  one 
look — 0  Heaven!  how^  is  it  that  hearts  do  not 
break  at  once  ? 

Sooner   than   could   have   been   expected,   the 

ingston  physician.  Dr.  Whitehead,  arrived,  and 
Tom  appeared  an  hour  afterwards  with  one  of  the 
surcreons  of  his  remment. 

The  unabating  misfortunes  of  the  Gautiers  and 
the  Joddrells  were  making  them  the  objects  of 
general  interest.  They  began  to  be  looked  on 
almost  with  awe :  for  misfortune,  when  it  reaches  a 
certain  height,  wraps  round  its  victim  a  robe 
of  dignity. 

Mr.    Hubbard   and  the  surgeon  had  received 
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leave  of  absence  to  remain  at  Cedar  Valley  for 
the  present,  and  even  the  great  M.D.  of  Kingston 
resolved  to  stay  twenty-four  hours  with  the 
patient. 

When  that  period  had  expired.  Dr.  Whitehead 
said  to  Stella:  "  I  am  glad  to  say  that  imme- 
diate danger  is  past ;  but  this  illness  will  end 
by  leaving  Mr.  Gautier  paralysed :  the  nerves 
of  touch  are  effected ;  it  will  be  gradual,  a  little 
more  and  a  little  more  each  day,  but  paralysis 
of  those  nerves  is  inevitable.  The  evil  really 
dates  from  the  night  of  the  insurrection,  the  22nd 
of  last  December." 

"  Then  he  is  not  going  to  die,"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  in  so  wild  a  tone  of  joy  that  the  two  medical 
men  were  startled. 

"  I  should  say  certainly  there  is  no  danger 
to  life,"  observed  the  young  surgeon,  compassion- 
ately, and  looking  significantly  at  the  grey-haired 
M.D. 

"  Thank   you,   sir,    thank    you    very    much," 
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cried     Stella,    pressing     her    hands    tightly    to- 
gether. 

"But  it  is  worse  than  death,"  said  the  grave 
physician. 

"No,  no;  you  must  not  say  that,  sir;  death 
separates,  but  mere  illness  does  not." 

The  two  medical  men  walked  away  from  one 
another,  hemmed  and  coughed.  Stella  pursued 
the  physician. 

"Sir,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  I  am 
engaged  to  my  cousin,  I  love  him  better — oh, 
sir!  I  can't  be  separated  from  him — I  wonH  be 
separated  from  him,"  looking  in  Dr.  Whitehead's 
steady  eyes.  "  Nothing  shall  make  me  leave  him. 
Promise  me,  upon  your  word  of  honour,  that 
you  will  not  tell  him  that  he  will  never  be 
cured." 

"  I  cannot  give  such  a  promise,  Miss  Joddrell. 
Setting  aside  other  motives,  I  should  be  wrong 
to  deceive  Mr.  Gautier  if  he  asked  me  seriously 
the  question  of  cure  or  no  cure." 
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"  You  are  not  infallible,"  replied  Stella,  passion- 
ately. "  We  will  take  him  to  England — all  over 
Europe  ;  many  ^re  cured  whom  doctors  have  con- 
demned. For  God's  sake  don't  separate  me  from 
him ;  and  he  will  insist  on  it,  if  you  tell  him  he 
will  not  be  cured;  I  will  nurse  him  so  well — I 
will  pray — oh,  don't  be  so  cruel." 

"  Let  them  read  Liebermann's  book  of  mis- 
sions," cried  Miss  Portia,  putting  forth  her  head 
from  the  sedan,  a  surprise  that  forced  the  medical 
gentlemen  into  most  undignified  saltatory  motions. 
"  There  they'll  see  what  can  be  done,  and  without 
the  help  of  doctors.  A  man — I  forget  his  name — 
prayed,  folded  his  arms,  and  twenty-four  hours 
after  everything  went  right — success  in  every- 
thing, I  tell  you." 

"  Miss  Joddrell  is  right,"  interposed  the  sur- 
geon, the  first  to  recover  from  his  astonishment. 
"  We  are  not  infallible;  change  of  air,  and  scene, 
and  a  course  of  German  baths,  may  do  wonders." 

"  Yes,  may  they  not  ?  "  broke  in  Stella,  with 
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such   a  pleading   face,  that  Dr.  Whitehead  took 

refuge  in  her  own  saying — 

"Very  true  ;   we  are  none  of  us  infallible." 

"  Then  you  will  not  tell  him  that  he  cannot  be 

cured." 

"  I  will  recommend  the  baths  of  Aqui  and  Aix 

in  Savoy,"  was  Dr.  Whitehead's  answer;  "they 

have  performed  cures." 

Poor  Stella !  and  yet  not  poor  Stella !  for  who 
can  be  called  poor,  that  can  bestow  such  wealth 
of  consolation  as  she  did  ? 

To  look  in  Mr.  Gautier's  eyes  when  he  heard 
her  step,  was  to  be  convinced  that  she  was  his 
life.  The  Maman  would  say,  "  I  feel  when  she 
comes  into  the  room  as  if  she  were  an  angel — his 
pains  moderate." 

One  day  Louis  said  to  Stella — 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  darling :  I  am  afraid  this 
illness  of  mine  is  going  to  be  a  very  long  one." 

"  We  must  make  ready  to  go  to  England,  Louis, 
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and  get  as  fast  as  we  can  to  those  baths  Dr. 
Whitehead  says  are  so  miraculous.  How  droll 
there  should  be  the  same  story  of  their  virtue 
being  discovered  by  pigs  as  is  told  of  the  Bath 
waters  in  England." 

Her  voice  was  admirable  in  its  indifferent  tones, 
but  her  heart  was  throbbing  painfully,  for  while 
she  spoke  Mr.  Gautier  was  feeling  her  hand 
curiously — now  fixing  his  eyes  on  it — now  turning 
away. 

"  I  could  declare,"  he  said,  "  that  my  fingers 
were  numbed." 

"  And,  Louis,"  went  on  Stella,  her  face  growing 
crimson,  then  deadly  pale,  "  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  we  could — if  we  should " 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  do,  Stella.  I  will 
do  anything  you  please  or  desire — alas !  I  am  so 
helpless." 

She  put  both  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
whispered  to  him.  Tears,  hot  tears,  fell  from 
his  eyes  on  her  neck. 
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"  Don't  cry,  Louis,  I  cannot  bear  it ;  you  will 
kill  me."  He  was  trying  to  unclasp  her  arms, 
that  he  might  see  her  face,  but  he  had  not  strength 
even  to  do  that.  "  You  promised  me — you  pro- 
mised me,"  she  kept  on  repeating. 

"Am  I  then  so  helplessly  ill,  Stella?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  have  written  to  Auntie,  and  told  her  that — 
that  we  were  to  be  married  directly ;  if  we  wait 
till  we  are  in  England,  oh !  Louis,  think  of  the 
Hubbards,  and  Mrs.  Joddrell,  and  Auntie — they 
will  take  me  away  from  you,  and  could  you  do 
without  me,  Louis?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not  very  well,  nor  for  very  long," 
he  said,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

The  next  time  Dr.  Whitehead  paid  his  visit 
to  Cedar  Valley,  he  was  closeted  for  some  time 
with  Mr.  Gautier.  Stella  was  w^aiting  in  an 
agony  of  suspense. 

"Well!"  she  said,  seizing  the  M.D.'s  arm,  as 
he  left  the  invaHd. 
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Dr.  Wliitehead's  somewhat  hard  face  was  now 
full  of  repressed  emotion. 

"  God  forgive  me,  Miss  Joddrell,  for  with- 
holding my  opinion  from  that  excellent  man. 
Young  lady,  never  slacken  in  your  tender  care 
of  him  or  you  will  have  an  extra  sin  on  your 
conscience,  that  of  having  forced  an  honest  man 
to  play  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth." 

Mr.  Gautier  cross-examined  the  surgeon,  no 
fear  there;  the  young  man  had  adopted  Stella's 
view  of  the  case,  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  pre- 
dicted the  success  of  German  or  Swiss  baths.  He 
brought  up  a  long  list  of  similar  cases  ending  in 
entire  cures. 

It  was  a  very  solemn  marriage,  that  of  Louis 
and  Stella ;  they  were  married  by  special  licence 
at  Cedar  Valley.  It  would  have  been  unsafe 
to  let  Louis  risk  trying  to  ride  to  the  church, 
and  to  be  carried  thither  on  such  an  occasion 
Stella  guessed  would  hurt  his  feelmgs. 
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The  Maman,  Amit  Portia,  Tom  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Boggis  were  alone  present.  Stella  had  asked 
Louis  to  let  the  faithful  overseer  give  her  away : 
it  was  a  mark  of  gratitude  and  trust  he  deserved 
for  many  services  rendered  during  the  last  two 
trying  years.  To  his  care  were  left  the  estates 
and  Miss  Portia  Lowe. 
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CONCLUSION. 

''•  There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  love. 
'TwUl  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
"Would  break  the  heart." 

Wordsworth. 

Pekhaps  some  English ,  travellers  in  search  of 
health  or  change  may  remember  to  have  met, 
years  ago,  on  their  route  or  at  batliing  establish- 
ments in  Germany  and  Italy,  a  party  of  four 
persons.  A  beautiful,  pale  young  woman,  her 
face  more  remarkable  for  its  expression  than  even 
its  regular  features.  An  expression,  at  once 
decided  and  full  of  goodness,  loyal  and  frank — 
softening  with  a  golden  smile  of  love  when  her 
look  met  that  of  her  husband.  He  was  a  help- 
less cripple,  but  had  a  magnificent  head,  and  his 
eyes  were  wonderfully  beautiful.  Every  foreigner 
attached  a  romantic  story  to  the  English  invalid 
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and  those  with  him ;  the  few  with  whom  he  con- 
versed were  charmed  bj  a  manner  only  to  be 
described  as  playful  sadness. 

A  quiet,  small,  old  lady,  with  hair  white  as 
snow,  and  a  tall,  strong,  elderly  negress,  were 
the  inseparable  companions  of  the  husband  and 
wife.  Wherever  they  went  these  people  excited 
an  extraordinary  interest.  They  were  not  rich, 
yet  they  always  obtained  good  rooms  and  attend- 
ance at  hotels  and  baths.  As  Stella  passed  on 
her  way,  kind  voices  called  to  her,  "  Hope  on, 
dear  lady." 


THE  END. 
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"  Everyc  ne  who  cares  for  the  advance  of  true  I      "  There  is  as  much  sisniflcance  in  the  occasion 
learning,  and  r'psiies  to  note  an  onward  vtep,  I  of  thi>  little  volume  as  interest  in  the  book  itself." 
should  buy  and  read  this  little  \olume."—J/0}'/j-  I  -Spectator. 
ing  Herald.  I 

Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 
Topics,       By   the   late   Rev.  Fred.    W.    Robertson,   of 


gance,  of  discrimination  without  tediousness,  and 
of  piety  without  cant  or  conventionalism."— 
British  Qiiarterlii. 

"  ATe  recommend  the  whole  of  the  volumes  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  in  them 
thought  of  a  rare  and  beaiitiful  description,  an 
earnestness  of  mind  steadfast  in  the  search  of 
truth,  and  a  charity  pure  and  all-embracing."— 
Eco7ioinist. 

"  We  should  be  glad  if  all  preachers  more  united 
with  ourselves,  preached  such  sermons  as  these." 
—Christian  Remembrancer. 

"The  Sermons  ai-e  altogether  out  of  the  common 
sty'e.  They  are  strong,  free,  and  beautiful  utter- 
ances of  a  gifted  and  cultivated  raind."— Eclectic 
Becieiv. 

"The.  Sermons  are  rich  in  evidence  of  his  pious, 
manly,  and  soaring  faith;  and  of  his  power  noc 
only  to  point  to  heaven,  but  to  lead  the  way."— 
Globe. 

"They  are  very  remarkable  compositions.  The 
thoughts  are  often  very  strikinsr,  and  entii-ely  out 
of  the  track  of  ordinary  sermonisiag."—Guardian. 

By  Henry  W.  Acland,  M.D., 


Brighton. 


Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


"  These  lectures  and  addresses  are  m.arked  by 
the  same  ciualities  that  made  the  author's  ser- 
mons so  justly  and  so  widely  popular.  Tliey 
manifest  the  same  earnest,  liberal  spirit,  the 
ardent  love  of  truth,  the  lucid  eloquence,  the  wide 
sympathy,  and  singleness  of  T[)iivpose."—Literari/ 
Gazette. 

"  We  value  this  volume  for  its  frankness  and 
earnestness."— CViie. 


"  They  throw  some  new  light  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  Robertson's  mind,  and  on  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  unfolding  itse\f. "-Sattirdav Review. 
\      "  It  is  in  papers  such  as  these  that  Frederick 
i  Ivoberf  son  makes  the  world  his  &ehtor."—Consti- 
I  tut  tonal  Press. 

"  In  these  addresses  we  are  gladdened  by  rare 
liberality  of  view  and  range  of  sympathy  boldly 
I  expressed."— UazVi/  Telegraph. 


s:mitit,   elder   ^istd    co. 


NEW  'P\JBLlCAT101^S—cont{7med. 

Gunnery  in  1858:  a  Treatise  on  Rifles,  Cannon, 

and  Sporting  Arms.     By  William  Greener,  Author  of 
"The  Gun." 

Demy  8vo,  zvith  Illustrations,  price  145.,  cloth. 

"511-  Greener's  treatise  is  suggestive,  ample, 
and  elaborate,  and  deals  with  the  entire  subject 
systematically."— ^i/ic«fE2<3». 

"  A  work  or  great  practical  value,  -which  bids 
fair  to  stand,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  chief 
practical  authority  on  the  subject."— Jii/i^ary 
Spectator. 

"An  acceptable  contribution  to  professional 
literature,  written  in  a  popular  style."— United 
Sercice  Magazine. 

Phantasies:    a  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and 
Women.      By  George  MacDonald,  Author  of  "  Within 

and   Without."  Post  Si'o,  price  105.  6(7.  cloth. 


"A  very  comprehensive  work.  Those  who 
peruse  it  will  know  almost  all,  if  nut  all,  that 
nooks  can  teach  them  of  guns  and  gunnery."— 
Naval   and  AllUtarv  Gazeite. 

"The  most  interestin-?  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  under  ouv  no\.\ce."—Sat}irdau  Revieiv. 

"  We  can  conlidcntly  recommend  this  book  of 
Gunnery,  not  only  to  tlie  professional  student, 
hut  also  to  the  sportsman."— A'ai'a?  and  Military 
Herald. 


"  '  Phantastes '  is,  in  some  respects,  original ; 
we  know  of  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  fairly 
compared.  It  must  be  i-ead,  and  re-read.  There 
is  an  indescribable,  nameless  grace  in  the  mixture 
of  deep  thought  and  bright  coloured  fancy  which 
pervades  the  whole."— G/o6e. 

"  '  Phantastes  *  will  he  read  for  its  story— for  its 
hidden  meaning  and  solemn  teaching."  — iV^ejo 
Quarterly. 

"The  work  is  one  which  will  form  a  source  of 
agreeable  reading  to  many.    It  is  replete  with 


wild  imagery,  strange  flights  of  fancy,  and  beau- 
tiful descriptioas  of  naXxue."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Not  without  fine  fancy,  considerable  invention, 
and  an  occasional  vein  of  real  poetic  feeling."— 
Lender. 

"  The  whole  hook  is  instinct  with  poetry,  with 
delicate  perception  of  the  hidden  emotions  of  the 
soul,  with  thought,  and  with  ideal  truth.  The 
story  is  in  fact  a  ppa-able— an  allegory  of  human 
life,  its  temptations  and  its  sovvows."— Literary 
Gazette, 


The    Education    of   the    Human    Race, 

first  Translated  from  the  German  of  Lessing. 

Fcap.  8vo,  antique  cloth,  price  As. 
*^*  This  remarkable  work  is  now  first  imblished  in  English. 


Now 


"  An  agreeable  and  flowing  translation  of  one 
of  Lessing's  finest  iLm^.^&."— National  Review. 

"The  Essay  makes  quite  a  gem  in  its  English 
form."—  Westminster  Review. 


"This  invaluable  tract."— Cri^/c. 

"  A  little  book  on  a  great  subject,  and  one  which, 
in  its  ((ay,  exerted  no  slight  influence  upon  Euro- 
pean thought."— /Ha^^^'^'er. 


Homely     Ballads    for     the     Working 

Fireside.     By  Mary  Sewell. 

Seventh  Thousand.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  One  Sliilling. 


Mani 


"  Very  good  verses  conveying  very  useful  les- 
sons."—Xj/erar|/  Gazette. 

"  Simple  poems,  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
classes  for  whom  they  are  written."— G^oie. 


"  There  is  a  real  homely  flavour  about  them,  and 
they  contain  sound  and  wliolesome  lessons."— 
Critic. 


The    Endoiced   Schools  of  Ireland,      By  Harriet 

jMaRTINEAU.  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth,  boards. 

"  The  friends  of  education  will  do  well  to  possess  themselves  of  this  hook."—Si->ectator. 

Esmond.       By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition,  Icing  the  Third,  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 


"  Apart  from  its  special  merits  '  Esmond  '  must 
be  readjust  now  as  an  Introduction  to  'The  Vir- 
ginians.' It  is  Quite  impossible  fully  to  understand 
and  enjoy  the  latter  story  without  a  knowledge 
of  '  Esmond.'  The  new  tale  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  sequel  of  the  old,  not  only  introducing 
the  same  chanicters,  hut  continuing  their  history 
at  a  later  \>eriod."— Leader. 

"The  book  has  the  great  charm  of  reality. 
Queen  .\nue's  colonel  writes  his  life— and  a  very 
interesting  life  it  is— just  as  a  Queen  Anne's 
colonel  might  he  supposed  to  have  written  it. 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  selected  for  his  hero  a  very 
noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into  the  man 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  heroine, 
one  of  tiie  sweetest  women  that  ever  breathed 
from  canvas  or  from  book  since  llafl'aelle  painted 
and  Shakespeare  wrote."— Spectator. 

"Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  a 
masculine  and  thoroughly  English  writer,  uniting 
he  power  of  subtle  analysis,  with  a  strong 
volition  and  a  moving  eloquence— an  eloquence 
which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmony. 
'Esmond'  must  be  read,  not  for  its  characters, 
but  for  its  romantic  plot,  its  spirited  grouping, 
and  its  many  thrilling  utterances  of  the  anguisli 
of  the  human  hea,rt."—At/ienaum. 


"V^^OEKIS     I^XJBLISIIED     BY 


NEW  WORKS   ON   INDIA   AND   THE   EAST. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State 

for  India. 

Indian      Scenes      and       Characters,     Sketched 

from  Life.     By  Prince  Alexis  Solttkoff. 

Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Lithography,  u-ith  Descriptions.     Edited  by 
Edw.  B.  Eastwich,  Esq.,  F.B.S.     Colombier  Folio. 
Half-bound  in  Morocco,  Prints,  Si,  3s.;   Proofs  {only  50  copies  printed),  4/.  4s. 


Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Rebel- 
lion, in  Rohilcund,  Futteghur,  and  Oude.  By  "W. 
Edwaeds,   Esq.,  B.C.S. 


Fourth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

emotion.  He  tells  his  story  witli  simplicity  and 
manliness,  and  it  bears  the  impress  of  that 
earnest  and  unaffected  reverence  to  the  wiU  and 
hand  of  God,  which  v/as  the  stay  and  comfort 
of  many  other  hrave  hearts."— Guardian. 
"  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Edwards's  suffering  and 


"For  touching  incidents,  hair-tareadth  'scapes, 
and  the  pathos  of  suffering  almost  incredible, 
there  has  appeared  nothing  like  this  little  book  of 
personal  adventures.  For  the  first  time  we  seem 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  afflictions  which 
have  befallen  our  unhappy  counti-ymen  in  the 


East.  The  terrible  drama  comes  before  us,  and  we  escapes  is  full  of  Interest;  it  tells  many  a  painful 
are  by  turns  bewildered  vnXh  horror,  stung  to  tale,  but  it  also  exhibits  a  man  patient  under  ad- 
fierce  indignation,  and  melted  to  tears versity,  and  looking  to  the  God  and  Father  of  us 

\re  have  here  a  tale  of  suffering  such  as  may  have     all  for  guidance  and  support."— i;c?ec?«e  Review. 
been  equalled,  but  never  sui'passed.    These  real  :      "Among  the  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
adventures,  which  no  effort  of  the  imagination  '  India  this  is  one  of  the   most  interesting  and 
can  surpass,  will  find  a  sympathising  public."—  i  touching."— JFxam?ne>*. 
Athenasum.  I      "  A  fascinating  little  hook."— National  Review. 

"Mr.  Edwards's  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  |  "  A  vei-y  touching  narrative."- ijY.  Gazette. 
deeply  interesting  episodes  of  a  story  of  which  j  "Noaccountof  it  can  do  it  justice."— G/o6e. 
the  least  striking  portions  cannot  be  read  without  J 


The  Chaplains  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of 
Delhi,  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  W.  Rotton,  Chaplain  to 
the  Delhi  Field  Force. 

Post  8ro,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City  and  Siege  Works,  price  105.  6d.  cloth. 


"  Mr.  Eotton's  work  commends  itself  to  us  as  a 
clear,  succinct,  and  most  instructive  nai'rati7e  of 
the  siege  of  Jyeihi."— Observer. 

"  A  simple  and  touching  statement,  which  bears 
the  impress  of  truth  in  every  word.  It  has  this 
advantage  over  the  accounts  m  hich  have  yet  been 
published,  that  it  supplies  some  of  those  personal 
anecdotes  and  minute  details  which  bring  the 
events  home  to  the  understanding."— -4fAe?z«z<»?. 

"'The Chaplain's  Narrative'  is  remarkable  for 
its  pictures  of  men  in  a  moral  and  religious  aspect,  ! 
dui'ing   the   progress  of  a  harassing  siege  and  j 
when  suddenly  stricken  down  by  the  enemy  or  i 
A\se&,%e."— Spectator. 

"A  plain  unvarnished  record  of  what  came 
under  a  Field  Chaplain's  daily  observation.  Our  I 
author  is  a  sincei'e,  hardworking,  and  generous 
minded  man,  and  his  work  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  many  Christian 
heroes  whose  fate  it  tells,  and  to  ^vhose  later 
hours  it  alludes."— Z,eac?(?r.  , 

"A  book  which  has  value  ns  a  careful  narrative  I 
by  an  eye  witness  of  one  of  the  most  stirring  , 
episodes  of  the  Indian  campaign,  and  interest  as  1 


an  earnest  record  by  a  Christian  minister  of 
some  of  the  most  touching  scenes  which  can  come 
imder  observation."— Z,27erar?/  Gazette. 

"The  speciality  of  Mr.  Rotton's  nan-ative  con- 
sists in  his  testimony,  not  to  the  reckless  valour 
of  our  men  when  actually  under  fire :  of  that  we 
hardly  require  to  be  reminded ;  but  in  his  com- 
memoration of  their  steady  constancy  and  en- 
durance under  privation,  and  the  spirit  of 
reliaious  earnestness  which  alike  inspired  effort 
iu  the  field,  and  resignation  on  the  deathbed."— 
Press. 

"A  close  record  of  the  events  of  the  siege, by  an 
eye  •wiX.ne&s."— Examiner. 

"The  military  operations  are  detailed  with  clear- 
ness, and  the  most  conspicuous  deeds  of  heroism 
are  fully  described,  ue  have  several  deathbed 
scenes."— Eco7iomist. 

"  These  pages  arc  full  of  matter  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  a  large  number  of  readers  of  aU 
classes,"— G/o6e. 

"Perhaps  the  most  complete  account  of  that 
great  military  operation  which  has  yet  appeared." 
—Critic. 


The  Crisis  in  the  Punjab,     By  Feedeeick  H.  Coopee, 
~~        C.S.,  Umritsir. 


Esq. 


Post  8t'o,  with  Map,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


"  The  book  is  fuU  of  terrible  interest.    The  nar-  i 
rative  is  wi-itten  -with  vigour  and  earnestness, 
and    is    full    of  the    most    tragic    interest."—  , 
Economist.  \ 

6 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  spirited  books 
which  liave  sprung  out  of  the  sepoy  mutiny."— 
Globe. 


smith:,    E3LDEK     ^ISTD     CO. 


NEW  WORKS  OX  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Continued. 

Eight  Months    Campaign   against   the   Bengal 

Sepoi/s,  dinnng  the  Mutiny,  1857.      Bj   Colonel   George 
BouEcniER,  C.B.,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 

With  Flans.    Post  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


"  Col,  Pourchier  has  given  a  right  manly,  fair, 
nnd  forcible  statement  of  events,  and  the  reader 
•will  derive  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
his  Toti'^es."—Afhenceiim. 

"Col.  Bourchier  describes  the  various  opera- 
tions with  a  modest  forgetfuluess  of  self,  as 
pleasing  and  as  rare  as  the  clear  manly  style  in 
which  they  are  nfirviitcd."—Literari/  Gazette. 

"Col.  Bourchier  relates  his  adventures  in  a  free 
and  graceful  manner,  never  giving  an  undue  pro- 


minence to  his  own  actions,  and  never  Avithholding 
praise  from  the  gallant  deeds  of  others.  '—CH^rc. 
"None  who  really  desire  to  be  more  than  very 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  I'ise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  rebellion  may  consider  their  studies 
complete  until  they  have  read  Col.  Bourchier.  The 
nicely  engraved  plans  from  the  Colonel's  own 
sketches  confer  additional  value  updu  his  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  Indian  war."— 
Leader. 


Narrative  of  the  Mission  from  the  Governor- 
General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Ava  in  1855.  With 
Notices  of  tlie  Country,  Government,  and  People.  By 
Captain  Henry  Yule,  Bengal  Engineers. 

Imperial  %vo,  with  24  Plates  (12  coloured),  50  Woodcuts,  and  4  Maps.   Elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  j^fice  21.  \2s.  6d. 


"A  stately  volume  in  gorgeoiis  golden  covers. 
Such  a  book  is  in  our  times  a  rarity.  Large, 
massive,  and  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  illustrated 
by  a  sprinkling  of  elegant  woodcuts,  and  by  a 

series  of  admirable  tinted  lithographs 

We  have  read  it  with  curiosity  and  gratification, 
as  a  fresh,  full,  and  luminous  report  upon  the 
condition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  divisions 
of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges."— At  he  nee  urn. 

"  Captain  Yule  has  brought  to  his  narrative  a 
knowledge  of  many  things,  which  is  the  main 
help  to  observation.  He  has  a  taste  in  archi- 
tecture, art,  and  the  cognate  sciences,  as  well  as 
much  information  on  the  history  and  religion  of 
the  Burmese.    .    .    .    His  description  of  these 


things,  especially  of  the  antiquities,  are  not  only 
curious  in  themselves,  but  for  the  speculations 
they  open  up  as  to  origin  of  the  Burmese  style, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  empire,  centimes  ago."— 
Spectator. 

"  Captain  Yule,  in  the  preparation  of  the  splendid 
volume  before  us,  has  availed  hi  raself  of  the  labours 
of  those  who  preceded  him.  To  all  who  are  desirous 
of  possesslnsr  the  best  and  fullest  account  that 
has  ever  been  given  to  the  public,  of  a  great,  and 
hitherto  little  known  region  of  the  globe,  the 
interesting,  conscientious,  and  well-written  work 
of  Captain  Yule  will  have  a  deep  interest,  while 
to  the  political  economist,  geographer,  and  mer- 
chant It  will  be  indispensable."— i'xaOTWJei'. 


The  Autobiography    of  Lutfidlah,  a  Mohame- 

dan  Gentleman,  ivith  an  Account  of  his  Visit  to  England, 
Edited  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 

Third  Edition,  Small  Post  8vo.     Price  5s.  cloth. 


"Thank  you,  Munshi  Lutfullah  Khan !  "We 
have  read  your  book  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Your  adventures  are  more  ciu-ious  than  you  are 
aware,  .  .  ,  But  your  book  is  chiefly  striking 
for  its  genuineness,  ,  ,  .  Th3  story  will  aid,  in 
its  degree,  to  some  sort  of  understanding  of  the 
Indian  insurrection.  The  adventures  of  Munshi 
Lutfullah,  however  strange,  are  of  less  interest 
than  his  views  and  opinions.  The  first  tells  us 
chiefly  of  an  individual,  the  others  present  to  us 
a  race.  Professor  Eastwick  has  done  a  grateful 
service  in  making  known  this  valuable  volume."— 
Athefiwum. 

"  Read  fifty  volumes  of  travel,  and  a  thousand 
imitations  of  the  Oriental  novel,  and  you  will  not 
get  the  flavour  of  Eastern  life  and  thought,  or  the 
zest  of  its  romance,  so  perfectly  as  in  Lutlullah's 
book.  The  book,  to  be  appreciated,  must  be  read 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page."— ieac/er, 

"This  is  a  remarkable  book,  ^Ve  have  auto- 
biographies in  abundance  of  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  Germans ;  but  of  Asiatics  and  Mahome- 
tans, few  or  none.  ...  As  the  autobiography 
of  a  Mahometan  mulla,  it  is  in  itself  singularly 
interesting.  As  the  observations  of  an  eye- 
witness of  our  Indian  possessions  and  our  policy 
and  proceedings  in  the  peninsula,  it  possesses  a 
valueofits  own,  quite  distinct  from  any  European 
memorials  on  the  same  euhjecta."— Standard, 


"This  is  the  freshest  and  most  original  work 
that  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  for 
long.  It  Dears  every  trace  of  being  a  most  genuine 
account  of  tlie  feelings  and  doings  of  the  author. 
The  whole  tone  of  tlie  book,  the  turn  of  every 
thought,  the  association  of  ideas,  the  allusions, 
are  all  fresh  to  the  English  reader ;  it  opens  up  a 
new  vein,  and  many  will  be  astonished  to  find 
how  rich  a  vein  it  is.  Lutfullah  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  specimen  of  his  race,  ,  .  .  Everything 
which  conti-ibutes  to  give  us  a  right  understanding 
of  the  character  of  our  Jndian  subjects  is  of  im- 
portance; in  this  light  we  consider  Lutfullah's 
autobiography  no  less  valuable  than  entertaining. 
It  gives,  too,  a  few  indications  of  the  character 
we'hear  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives."— Economist. 

"This  veritable  autobiography,  reads  like  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Life  and  Adventure  of  Gil  Bias,  w  ith 
those  of  the  Three  Calendars.  ,  .  .  Every  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  present  state  of  matters 
in  India  should  read  Lutfullah's  own  account  of 
himself  and  his  people,  as  well  as  their  peculiar 
and  general  feeling  towards  the  Feringees." — 
Globe. 

"It  is  readable,  instructive,  and  entertaining, 
and  it  is  most  creditable  to  its  a,\xthoi:"—Saturdai/ 
Review. 

"As  an  autobiography,  the  book  is  very  curious. 
It  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  Gil  Bias  of 
anything  we  have  ever  xe^A."— Spectator. 
7 


■WOUIvS     I>TJBILISPIEr>     BY 


NEW  AYORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Continued. 

Life   and    Correspondence   of  Lord   Metcalfe, 
By  John  William  Kaye. 

New  and  Cheap  Edition,  in  2  Vols.,  Small  Post  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  125.  cloth. 

present  clay.  This  revised  edition  has  severa 
fresh  passages  of  hiah  interest,  now  first  inserted 
from  among  Lord  Metcalfe's  papers,  in  which  his 
clear  prescience  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
our  Indian  empij-e  is  remarkably  shown.  Both  in 
size  and  price  the  new  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  orieinal  work."— Economist. 

"  Mr.  Kaye's  life  of  Lord  Metcalfe  is  a  work  too 
well  known  to  need  an  extended  notice ;  but  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  tliis  republication.  It 
is  an  edition  revised  with  care  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Kaye  has  judiciously  condensed  that  portion 
of  his  original  work  which  relates  to  the  earlier 
cai'eer  of  tlie  great  Indian  statesman.  Another 
improvement  in  the  work  will  he  found  in  the 
auamentationof  that  part  setting  forth  Lord  Met- 
calfe's views  of  the  insecurity  of  our  Indian  empire. 
The  insecurity  which  cast  a  gloom  over  Metcalfe's 
predictions  has  been  fearfully  verified  by  the 
events  of  lSo7."— Globe. 

"  A  much  improved  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  political  biographies  in  English 
litertituxG."— National  Beview. 


"  Lord  iletcalfe  possessed  extraordinary  oppo"- 
tunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
native  character,  and  of  estimating  at  its  correct 
value  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  our 
Indian  possessions  were  held:  and  at  the  present 
time  we  can  value  more  highly  the  great  practical 
discernment  of  one  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be 
laughed  at  by  the  superficial,  because  he  believed 
in  the  insecurity  of  our  Indian  empire.  Some 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  present 
volumes,  place  in  a  strong  light  the  sagacity  and 
good  sense  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  .  .  .  The  present 
demand  for  a  new  edition  is  a  sufficient  commen- 
dation of  a  work  which  has  already  occupied  the 
liighest  rank  among  biographies  of  the  great  men 
of  modern  times."— Observer. 

"A  new  and  resised  edition  of  the  life  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  purest  men  that  ever  aided 
in  governing  India.  The  new  edition  not  only 
places  a  very  instructive  book  within  the  reach  of 
a  greater  number  of  persons,  but  contains  new 
matter  of  the  utmost  value  and  interest."— Crii^/e. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  the 


The    Life    and    Correspondence    of    Sir    John 
Malcolm,  G.C.B.     By  John  William  Kaye. 

Tivo  Volumes,  Svo.     With  Portrait.     Price  36s.  cloth. 


ivo. 

"Tlie  biograxjhy  is  replete  with  interest  and 
information,  deserving  to  he  perused  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Indian  history,  and  sure  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  general  rc?n\er."—Atkenfsiim. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
biographies  of  our  great  Indian  statesmen,"— 
National  Review. 

"  This  book  deserves  to  participate  in  the  popu- 
larity which  it.  was  the  good  fortune  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  to  e.nzoy ."—Edinburgh  Revieio. 

"  Mr.  Kaye  has  used  his  materials  well,  and  has 
wi'itten  an  interesting  narrative,  copiously  illus- 
trated -oath  valuable  docnments."— Examiner. 

"There  are  a  great  many  matters  of  general 
interest  in  these  volumes.     Kot  a  little"  of  the 


spirit  of  Ai-thur  Wellesleyruns  through  the  book." 
-Gfobe. 

"  Thoroughly  agreeable,  instructive  reading."— 
Westminster  Review. 

"A  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  Indian 
literature.  We  recommend  it  strongly  to  all  who 
desire  to  learn  something  of  the  history  ot 
British  lndm."—N'ew  Quarterly/  Review. 

"  Mr.  Kaye's  biography  is  at  once  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  policy  and  dominion  in  the 
East,  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  those  wise 
and  large  hearted  men  whose  energy  and  prin- 
ciple have  made  England  grent,"— British  Quar- 
ter!]/ Revieio. 


The  Par  sees: 

and  Customs. 


"  Our  author's  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Parsees  will  be  read  with  inteYest."—I)aily  N'ews. 

"  A  very  curious  and  well  written  book,  by  a 
young  Parsee,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  own  i-a,ce,"— National  Reviexv. 


their  History,  Religion,  Manners, 

By  DosABHoY  Feamjee. 

Post  Svo,  price  \0s.  cloth. 

"An  acceptable  addition  to  our  literature.  It 
gives  information  which  many  will  be  glad  to 
have  carefully  gathered  together,  and  formed  into 
a  shapely  w)iq\q."— Economist. 


Suggestions    Towards    the   Future    Government 

of  India.      By  Harriet  Maetineau. 

Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  price  5s.  cloth. 


"  As  the  work  of  an  honest  able  writer,  these 
Suggestions  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  no 
doubt  they  will  generally  be  duly  appreciated."— 
Observer. 

"  Genuine  honest  utterances  of  a  clear,  sound 


understanding,  neither  obscured  nor  enfeebled  by 
party  prejudice  or  personal  selfishness.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  the 
truth  to  peruse  and  reperuse  these  pages."— 
JDail]/  News. 


British    Rule    in    India,       By  Harriet  Martineaf. 

Sixth  Thousand.     Price  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 


"A  good  compendium  of  a   great  subject." 
National  Review. 


'A  succinct    and    compi-ehensive    volume."— 
Leader. 
*,*  A  reliable  class-book  for  examination  in  the  history  of  British  India. 


S]MITIT,    ELDER     ^^ND     CO. 

NEW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

Continued. 

The  Defence  of  Luchiow  :  a  Staff-Officeii's  Diary. 
By  Capt.  Thos.  F.  Wilson,  13tli  Bengal  N.  L,  Assistant- 
Adj  iitant-General. 

Sixth  Thousand.     With  Plan  of  the  Residency.     Small  post  8yo.,  price  2s.  6d. 


"  Unadorned  and  simple,  the  story  is,  neverthe- 
less, an  eloquent  one.  Tins  is  a  narrative  not  to 
be  laiil  down  until  the  last  line  has  been  read."— 
Lender. 

"The  Staff-Otlicer's  Diary  is  simple  and  brief, 
and  has  a  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
fuller  account  than  we  have  elsewhere  seen  of 
those  operations  which  were  the  chief  human 
means  of  salvation  to  our  friends  in  Lucknow. 
The  StafT-Oflicer  brings  home  to  us,  by  his  details. 


the  nature  of  that  underground  contest,  upon  the 
result  of  which  the  fate  of  the  beleaguered  garrison 
especially  depended."— Exami7ier. 

"We  commend  the  Staff-Officer's  Diary  for  its 
unostentatious  relation  of  facts,  recorded  with  a 
de?ree  of  distinctness  that  vouches  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  writer's  statement,"— Pj*ess. 

"  The  Staff-Officer  sunplies  exact  military  infor- 
mation with  brevity  and  distinctness."— GZoJ/e. 


Tiger- Shooting    in   India,     By  Lieutenant  William 
Rice,  2otli  Bombay  N.  I. 

Super  Royal  %vo.     With  Twelve  Plates  in  Chroma-lithography.     2ls.  cloth. 

"These  adventures,  told  in' haiulsome  large 
print,  with  spirited  chromo-li:liographs  to  illus- 
trate them,  make  the  volume  before  us  as  pleasant 


reading  as  any  record  of  sporting  achievements 
we  have  ever  taken  in  ha.nd."—At/ieiHBum. 

"A  remarkaWy  pleasant  book  of  adventures 
daring  several  seasons  of  '  large  game  '  hunting 
in  Ilajpootana.    The  twelve  chromo-lithogi-aphs 


are  very  valuable  accessories  to  the  narrative ; 
they  have  wonderful  spirit  and  freshness."— 
Globe. 

"A  good  volume  of  wild  sport,  abounding  in 
adventure,  and  handsomely  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates  from  spirited  de&igus  by  the 
aixthor."— Examiner. 


The    Commerce  of  India  with  Europe,  and  its 
Folitical   Effects.        By  B.   A.   Irving,   Esq. 

Post    8/;o,  price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
"  3Ir.  Irving's  work  is  that  of  a  man  thoroughly  I  book  of  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  European 
versed  in  his  subject.     It  is  a  historical  hand-  |  trade  with  India,."— Economist. 

Views     and     Opinions     of     Brigadier- General 
Jacob,  C.B.     Edited  by  Captain   Lewis  Pelly. 

Demy  8vo,  price  12s.  cloth. 

acquaintance  v/ith  the  'Views  and  Opinions   of 
General  Jacob.'  "—Globe. 

"This  is  truly  a  gallant  and  soldierly  book ;  very 
Napierish  in  its  self-coulUlence,  in  its  capital 
sense,  and  in  its  devoteduess  to  professional 
honour  and  the  public  good.  The  book  slioukl  be 
studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  choice  of 
a  new  government  for  India."— Dailj/  Neivs. 


"The  statesmanlike  \iews  and  bi-oad  opinions 
enunciated  in  this  work  would  command  attention 
under  any  circumstances,  but  coming  from  one  of 
such  experience  and  authority  they  are  djuhly 
valuable,  and  meric  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lators and  politicians."- A'efH. 

"The  facts  in  this  book  are  worth  lookin^g  at. 
If  the  reader  desires  to  take  a  peep  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mind  of  a  great  man,  let  him  make 


Papers  of  the  late  Lord  Metcalfe,      Selected  and 

Edited  by  J.  W.  KaYE.       Demy  %vo,  price  1G5.  cloth. 
"We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  who   I  speculative  sagacity  of  a^ philosophical  statesman. 
like  to  study  State  papers,  in  which  the  nractical      No  Indian  library  should  be  without  it.  -Press. 
sense  of  a  man  of  tue  world  is  joined  to  the  I 

Tlte  Life  of  Mahomet  and  History  of  Islam  to 
ihe  Era  of  the  Hegira.     By  William  Mum,  Esq.,  Bengal 

Civil  Service.        Two  volumes  Svo,  price  32s.  cloth. 
"Tlie  most  perfect  life  of    3iahomet  in   the  I  it  cannot  fail  to  be  eagerly  perused  by  all  persons 
Er."lish  language,  or  perhaps  in  any  other.    .    .    .      having  any  pretensions  to  historical  knowledge, 
ihe  work  is  at  once  leaniea  and  interesting,  and  |  —Observer. 


TV^OUKS     I>XJBi:.ISITEr>     BY 


MR.  RUSKIN'S  WORKS  ON  ART. 

The  Two  Paths:    being  Lectures  on  Art,   and 

its  relation  to  Mamifactures  and  Decoration. 

One  Volume,  Crown  %vo,  with  Two  Steel  Engravings,  price  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

The  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  hook  is,  that 


there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  artist,  one  of 
which  will  learl  him  to  all  that  is  nohle  iu  art,  and 
will  incidentally  exalt  his  moral  nature;  while 
the  other  will  deteriorate  his  work  and  help  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  individual 
morality.  .  .  .  They  all  contain  many  useful 
distinctions,  acute  remarks,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  are  everywhere  lit  up  -uith  that  glow  of 


fervid  eloquence  which  has  so  materially  contri- 
buted to  tlie  author's  reputation."— Press. 

"  The  '  Tvv'o  Paths '  contains  much  eloquent  de- 
scription, places  iu  a  clear  light  some  forgotten  or 
neglected  truths,  and, like  all  Mr.  Kuskin's  books, 
is  eminently  suggestive."— Zi^erar^/  Gazette. 

"  This  book  is  well  calculated  to  encourage  the 
humblest  ^A^orker,  and  stimulate  him  to  artistic 
effort."— i^'acZer. 


Notes  on  the  Picture  Exhibitions  of  1859, 

Fifth  Thousand.     Price  One  Shilling. 

Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting, 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  drawn  hy  the  Author.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8yo. 
Price  8s.  &d.  cloth. 


"  Mr,  Ruskin's  lectures— eloqtient,  graphic,  and 
impassioned— exposing  and  ridiculing  some  of  the 
vices  of  our  present  system  of  building,  and 
exciting  liis  hearers  by  strong  motives  of  duty  and 
pleasure  to  attend  to  arcliitectiu-e  —  are  veiy 
successful."— JEcoHomis^. 


"  We  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  intel- 
ligent persons  could  listen  to  the  lectures,  how- 
ever they  might  cUffer  from  the  judgments  asserted, 
and  from  the  general  propositions  laid  down, 
without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  aroused 
enthusiasm,"— iii^ectator. 

On    Mountain 


Modern    Painters,    Vol.    IV. 

Beauty. 

Imperial  8vo,  with  Thirty-five  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.      Price  2l.  10s.  cloth. 


"The  present  vohime  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  elaborate 
work  treats  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
discusses  at  length  the  principles  involved  in  the 
pleasure  we  derive  from  mountains  and  their 
pictorial  representation.  The  singular  beauty  of 
his  style,  the  hearty  sympathy  with  all  forms  of 
natural  loveliness,  the  profusion  of  his  illustra- 
tions form  irresistible  attra.ct\ona."—DaUp JVeics. 

"  Considered  as  an  illustrated  volume,  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  yet  issued. 
The  plates  and  woodcuts  are  profuse,  and  include 
numerous  drawings  of  mountain  form  by  the 
author,  which  prove  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  essentially 


an  artist.  He  is  an  unique  man,  both  among 
artists  and  writers."— Spectator. 

"  The  fourth  volume  brings  fresh  stores  of 
wondrous  eloquence,  close  and  patient  observa- 
tions, and  subtle  disquisition.  .  .  .  Such  a 
writer  is  a  national  possession.  He  adds  to  our 
store  of  knowledge  and  eujoyvaent."— Leader. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  the  most  eloquent  and  thought- 
awakening  writer  on  nature  in  its  relation  M'ith 
art,  and  the  most  potent  influence  by  the  pen,  of 
young  artists,  whom  this  country  can  boast,"— 
National  Eeview. 


Modern  Painters,  Vol.  III.      OJ  Many  Things. 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  hy  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel. 
Price  385.  cloth. 


"  Every  one  who  cares  about  nature,  or  poetry, 
or  the  story  of  human  development— every  one 
who  has  a  tinge  of  literature  or  philosophy,  will 
find  something  that  is  for  him  in  this  volume."— 
Westminster  lieview. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  possession  of  a  clear  and 
penetrating  mind;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in 
his  fundamental  ideas;  full  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.  His  style  is,  as  usual,  clear,  bold,  racy. 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  flr&t  writers  of  the 
Ciay."—i:conon,ist. 

"The   present  volume,  viewed   as   a  literary 


achievement,  is  the  highest  and  most  striking 
evidence  of  the  author's  abilities  that  has  yet 
been  v^xblished."— Leader. 

"  All,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  read  the  book  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  a  careful 
\)ernsa\."—Saturda2/  Review. 

"  This  work  is  eminently  suggestive,  full  of  new 
thoughts,  of  brilliant  descriptions  of  scenery, 
and  eloquent  moral  application  of  them."— A'eto 
Quarterly  Bevieiv. 

"Mr.  Ruskin  has  deservedly  won  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  flvst  rank  of  modern  writers  upon 
the  theory  of  the  fine  arts."— Eclectic  Revieic. 


Modern  Painters.     Vols.  I.  and  II. 


Imperial  Qvo. 


Vol.  I.,  5th  Edition,  185.  cloth. 
Price  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


Vol.  II.,  Ath  Edition. 


"A  cenerous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
work,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  developing  great 
and  striking  tiuths  in  art."— British  Quarterly 
Mevieiv. 

"  A  veiy  extraordinary  and  delightful  book,  full 
of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and  beauty."— 
North  British  Reviev:. 
10 


"  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  v.'i\[  send  the  painter  more 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature;  will  train  men 
who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of 
nature,  to  be  also  attentive  observers.  Our  critics 
will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn 
how  to  criticise  :  thus  a  public  will  be  educated," — 
BlackKOod's  Maffazine. 


SMITH,    EILDEK     ^4.:tTr>     CO. 


WORKS  OF  MR.  RJJSKm—contlnueil 


The  Stojies  of  Venice. 


Complete   in     Three    Volumes,    Imperial    8vo,   with    Fifty-three    Plates    and 
numerous  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.     Price  5/.  155.  6(/.,  cloth. 

EACH  VOLUME  MAY  BE  HAD  SEPARATELY. 

Vol.  I.  THE  FOUNDATIONS,  with  21  Plates,  price  2/.  2s.  2nd  Edition. 
Vol.  II.  THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates,  price  2/.  2s. 
Vol.  III.  THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates,  price  1/.  Us.  ed. 


"  The  '  Stones  of  Venice '  is  the  prodnction  of  an 
earnest,  religious,  progressive,  and  informed  mind. 
The  author  of  this  essay  on  architecture  has  con- 
densed it  into  a  poetic  apprehension,  the  fruit  of 
awe  of  God,  and  deliglit  in  nature ;  a  knowledge, 
love,  and  just  estimate  of  art;  a  holding  fast  to 
fact  and  repudiation  of  hearsay;  an  historic  ' 
breadth,  and  a  fearless  challenge  of  existing  social 
problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  find 
parallelea."— 5i)ec^«  tor. 


"This  book  is  one  which,  perhaps, no  other  man 
could  liave  written,  <ind  one  for  which  the  woi-ld 
ought  to  bo  and  will  be  tliankful.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  eloquent,  acute,  stimulating  to 
thought,  and  fertile  in  suggestion.  It  will,  w-e 
are  convinced,  elevate  taste  and  intellect,  raise 
the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  kindle  benevolence 
towards  men,  and  increase  the  love  and  fear  of 
God."— Times. 


The  Seven  Lam'ps  of  Architecture, 


Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author.    Imperial  Qvo. 
Price  \l.  Is.  cloth. 


"By  'The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  we 
understand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean  the  Seven  tunda- 
mental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and 
obedience  t  j  which  are  indispensable  to  the  archi- 
tect, who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician, 
the  moralist,  the  divine,  will  find  in  it  ample  store 
of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the  artist.  The 
author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  thinkers 
of  whom  we  have  too  few  amongst  us."— 
Examiner. 


"  Mr.  Buskin's  book  bears  so  unmistakeably  the 
marks  of  keen  and  accurate  observation,  of  a  true 
and  subtle  judgment  and  refined  sense  of  beauty, 
joined  with  so  much  earnestness,  so  noble  a  sense 
of  the  purposes  and  business  of  art,  and  such  a 
command  of  rich  and  glowing  language,  that  it 
cannot  but  tell  powcrmDy  in  producing  a  more 
religious  view  of  the  uses  of  architecture,  and  a 
deeper  insight  into  its  artistic  principles."— 
Guardian. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art,     Price  2s.  6cl  cloth. 


"  A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  TQtiAers."— Witness. 

"Mr.  Ruskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated,  and  dis- 
tributed."—j4^AeM<EMJn. 


"  We  never  quit  Mr,  Ruskin  without  being  the 
better  for  what  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  we 
recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all  his  other 
works,  to  the  perusal  of  our  ven,(XQr%."— Economist. 

"This  book,  daring,  as  it  is,  glances  keenly  at 
principles,  of  which  some  are  among  the  articles 
of  ancient  codes,  while  others  are  evolving  slowly 
to  tlie  \Ss\\t,"— Leader. 


The  Elements  of  Drawing, 


Sixth  Thousand. 


Crown  8vo.     With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 


"  The  rules  are  clearly  and  fully  laid  down ;  and 
the  earlier  exercises  always  conducive  to  the  end 
by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means.  Tlie  whole 
volume  is  full  of  liveliness."— .S'pecfa^or. 

"  We  close  this  book  with  a  feeling  that,  though 
nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  that  no  student 
of  art  should  launcli  forth  without  this  work  as  a 
compass."— AthetKBum. 

"  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable  acqui- 
sition to  the  student, but  agreeable  audiiistnictive 


reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  refine  his  per- 
ceptions of  natural  scenery,  and  of  its  worthiest 
artistic  representations."— ii'cojiomisi. 

"  Original  as  this  treatise  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
at  once  instructive  and  suggestive. '-ii^erar^^ 
Gazette.  .        ,  ^.     ,  ,      , 

"The  most  useful  and  practical  book  on  the 
subject  which  has  ever  come  under  our  notice."— 
Press. 


A  Portrait  of  John   Rushin,  Esq.,    Engraved  hj 
F.  HoLL,  from  a  Brawimj  hy  George  Ricemond. 


Prints,  One  Guinea;  India  Proofs,  Two  Gi 
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A-N^OEKS     I>TJBX.ISH[Er>     BY 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNALS  OF  BRITISH  LEGIS- 
LATION, A  Classified  ScMxMary 
OF  Parliamentary  Papers.  El. 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi.  The 
yearly  issue  consists  of  1,009  pages, 
super  royal  8vo,  and  the  Subscrip- 
tion is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in 
advance.  The  Twenty-ninth  Part 
is  just  issued,  commencing  the 
Third  Year's  Issue.  Volumes  L  to 
IV.  may  be  had,  price  4/.  4^.  cloth. 

"A  series  that  will,  if  it  be  always  managed  as 
it  now  is  by  Professor  Levi,  hist  as  long  as  there 
remains  a  Legislature  in  Great  Britain.  These 
Annals  are  to  give  the  essence  of  work  clone  and 
information  garneretl  for  the  State  during  each 
legislative  year,  a  summary  description  of  every 
Act  passed,  a  digest  of  the  vital  facts  contained 
in  every  Blue  Book  issued,  and  of  all  documents 
relating  to  the  public  business  of  the  country. 
The  series  will  live,  while  generations  of  men  die, 
if  it  be  maintained  in  its  old  age  as  ably  and  as 
conscientiously  as  it  is  now  in  its  youth."— 
Examiner. 

"The  idea  was  admirable,  nor  does  the  execu- 
tion fall  short  of  the  plan.  To  accomplish  this 
effectively,  and  at  the  same  time  briefly,  was  not 
an  easy  task;  but  Professor  Levi  has  undertaken 
it  with  great  success.  The  woi-k  is  essentially  a 
guide.  It  will  satisfy  those  persons  who  refer  to 
it  merely  for  general  purposes,  while  it  will  direct 
the  research  of  others  whose  investigations  take 
a  wider  range."— ^#Z;e)i«MW. 

CAPTIVITY  OF  RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES  IN  SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO.  Translated  from  the 
Russian,  by  II.  S.  Edwards.  With 
an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a 
Plan  of  his  House,  and  a  Map.  Post 
8vo,  price  IO5.  6f/.  cloth. 
"A  book  than  which  there  are  few  novels  m.ore 

interesting.     It  is  a  romance  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  account  of  life  in  the  house  of  Shamil  is  full 

and  very  entertaining ;  and  of  Shamil  himself  we 

see  va.Vi(ii\."—Bxaminei\ 
"  The  story  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious 

we  have  read;  it  contains  the  best  popular  notice 

of  the  social  polity  of  Shamil  and  the  manners  of 

his  people."— Leax/er. 
"The    narrative    is    well    vrorth    reading."— 

AthencEtim. 


SHARPENS  HISTORIC  NOTES  ON 
THE   OLD    AND    NEW   TESTA- 
MENT. Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  price  7s.  cloth. 
"  An  inestimable  aid  to  the  clergyman,  reader, 
city-raissiouary,    and    Sunday-school  teacher." 
—Illustrated  Neics  oftJie  World. 

"  A  learned  and  sensible  ^iook."— National  Ee- 
view, 

ELLIS'S   (WILLIAM;   RELIGION  IN 

COIVIMON  LIFE.    Post  8vo,  price 

7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  book  addressed    to  young  people  of  the 

Tipper    ten    thousand    upon    social    duties."— 

£xaminer. 

"  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  for  young  people 
by  a  skilful  hand."— Eco-no mist. 
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PARISH'S  (CAPT.  A.)  SEA 
OFFICER'S  MANUAL.  Second 
Edition,  Small  Post  8vo,  price  5s. 
cloth. 

"A  very  lucid  and  compendious  manual.  "We 
would  recommend  youths  intent  upon  a  seafaring 
life  to  study  it."— AtJienaum. 

"A  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  great  request 
among  young  SQa.nien."—Exami:ier, 

ANTIQUITIES      OF    KERTCH, 

AND  Researches  in  the  Cim- 
merian BosPHORUs.  By  Duncan 
McPherson,  M.D.,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  E.R.G.S.,  M.A.L  Imp.  4to, 
with  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations,  including  Eight 
Coloured  Fac-Similes  of  Relics  of 
Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  every  student  of  classical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  a  work  which 
lias  so  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  to  gratify  the 
love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  design.  .... 
The  book  is  got  np  with  great  care  and  taste, 
and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  works  that  have 
recently  issued  from  the  English  press."— 
Saturday  Revieto. 

WESTGARTH'S       VICTORIA, 

AND  THE  Australian  Gold  Mines 
IN  18.57.  Post  8vo,  with  Maps,  price 
10s.  %d.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Westgarth  has  produced  a  reliable  and 
readable  book  well  stocked  with  information,  and 
pleasantly  interspersed  with  incidents  of  travel 
and  views  of  colonial  life.  It  is  clear,  sensible, 
and  suggestive."— 4ttew<E2w?. 

"  A  lively  account  of  the  most  wonderful  bit  of 
colonial  expeiience  that  the  world's  history  has 
furnished."— i^o-amiwer. 

"  We  think  Mr,  Westgarth's  book  much  the 
best  which  has  appeared  on  Australia  since  the 
great  crisis  in  its  \\\stovy  ."—Saturday  Review. 

"A  rational,  vigorous,  illustrative  report  upon 
the  progress  of  the  greatest  colony  in  Australia." 
—Leader. 

"The  volume  contains  a  large  amount  of 
statistical  and  practical  information  relating  to 
Victoria."— ^;peciaior. 


TAULER'S    LIFE   AND   SERMONS. 

Translated  by  I\Ii?s  Susanna  "VYink- 
woRTH.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Small 
4to,  printed  on  Tinted  Paper,  and 
bound  in  Antique  Style,  with  red 
edges,  suitable  for  a  Present. 
Price  7s.  &cl. 

"3Iiss  Winkworthhas  done  a  service,  not  only 
to  cliurch  history  and  to  literature,  but  to  those 
who  seek  simple  and  true-hearted  devotional 
reading,  or  who  desire  to  kindle  their  own  piety 
tlirough  the  example  of  saintly  men,  by  producing 
a  very  instructive,  complete,  and  deeply  interest- 
ing life  of  Tauler,  and  by  giving  to  us  also  a  sample 
of  Tarler's  sermons  tastefully  and  vigorously 
translated."— Gwardia??. 

"  No  difPeveuce  of  opinion  can  be  felt  as  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  sermons,  or  the  general 
interest  attaching  to  this  book.  The  Sermons 
are  well  selected,  and  the  translation  excellent." 
—AthencBum. 


S^OIITII,     ELDEK     ^ND     CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS— co;i^/«K(?J. 


CHANDLESS'S  VISIT  TO  SALT 
LAKE  :  BEixG  a  Journey  across 
TUB  Plains  to  the  Mormon 
Settlements  at  Utah.  PostSvo, 
with  a  Map,  price  2^.  6^/.  clotli. 

"  Mr.  ChaiuUcss  is  an  impartial  observer  of  the 
Mormons.  He  ijives  a  full  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  country,  the  reliaion  of  the  Mormons,  their 
government,  institutions,  morality,  and  the  singu- 
lar relationship  of  the  sexes,  with  its  conse- 
quences."—C>"j7i>. 

"Those  who  would  understand  what  Mor- 
mcnism  is  can  do  no  better  than  read  tliis 
authentic,  though  light  and  lively  volume."— 
Leader. 

"  It  impresses  the  reader  as  faithful."— iVa]{/o;2oZ 
Jieciew. 


DOUBLEDAY'S  LIKE  OF  SIR 
ROBERT  PEEL.  Two  volumes, 
8vo,  price  I85.  cloth. 

"  It  is  a  sood  hook  of  its  kind.  .  .  .  It  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  very  pleasantly  and  sensibly 
\vr\tten."—Siitur(lapJieLiew. 

"This  biography  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  con- 
scientiously prepared,  plain,  clear,  and  practically 
interesting."- ieader. 

"  It  is  a  production  of  great  merit,  and  we  hail 
it  as  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  economical 
and  statistical  nciQiice,"— British  Qaartcrlu. 


CAYLEY'S  EUROPEAN  REVOLU- 
TIONS OF  1848.  Crown  8vo, 
price  (Ss.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Cayley  has  cndently  studied  his  subject 
thoroughly,  he  has  consequently  produced  an 
interesting  and  philosophical,  though  unpretend- 
ing history  of  an  important  epoch."  —  i^'ew 
Quarterlv. 

"  Two  instructive  \ol\xmes."— Observer. 


BUNSEN'S  (CHEVALIER)  SIGNS 
OF  THE  TIMES  ;  or,  The  Dan- 
gers TO  Religious  Liberty  in 
THE  Present  Day.  Translated  by 
Miss  Susanna  Winkwortii.  One 
volume,  Svo,  price  5.?.  cloth. 

"Dr.  Bunsen  is  doing  good  service,  not  only  to 
his  country  but  to  Christendom,  by  sounding  an 
alarm  touching  the  dangers  to  reli>cious  liberty  m 
the  present  state  of  the  \VQild."—JJritish  Quar- 
terli/. 


THE     COURT    OF    HENRY    VIII.: 

BEING  A  Selection  of  the 
Despatches  op  Sebastian  Gius- 
TiNiAN,  Venetian  Ambassador, 
I'll 5-1 51 9.  Translated  by  Raw- 
don  Brown.  Two  vols., crown  Svo, 
price  21.S.  cloth. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  a  page  of  genuine  old  liistory 
is  reproduced  for  us  with  as  much  evidence  of 
painstaking  and  real  love  of  the  subject  as  in  the 
selection  of  despatches  made  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Kawdon  Bro-wn."— Times. 

"  Very  interesting  and  suggestive  volumes."— 
Britith  Quarterly  liecieio. 

"Most  ably  edited."— i^raser'«  Zlagazine. 


PAYN'S  STORIES  AND  SKETCHES. 

Post  Svo,  price  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

"  A  volume  of  pleasant  reading.  Some  of  the 
papers  have  true  attic  salt  in  them."— Literari/ 
Gazette. 

"Mr.  Payn  is  gay,  spirited,  observant,  and  shows 
no  little  knowledge  of  men  and  hooks."— Leader. 

"A  most  amusing  volume,  full  of  humorous 
adventure  and  pleasant  satire."— Press. 

STONEY'S  RESIDENCE  IN  TAS- 
MANIA. Demy  Svo,  with  Plates, 
Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  14s.  cloth. 

"A  plain  and  clear  account  of  the  colonies  in 
Van  Diemen's  Ltind."—Atfie»ceit,m. 

"  A  perfect  guide-book  to  Van  Diemen's  Land." 
Examiner. 

"One  of  the  most  accurately  descriptive  books 
upon  Van  Diemen's  Land  that  we  remember  to 
have  read."— iV^ew  Quarterly. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE ;       ESPECIALLY       TrOPICAL. 

By    P.    LovELL    Phillips,    M.D. 
Demy  Svo,  price  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

"  This  volume  should  be  in  every  farm-house, 
and  it  w^ould  pay  a  landlord  to  present  it  to  his 
tenants."— Criize. 

"  This  treatise  contains  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  science  of  agriculture."— O^&er^er. 

FORBES'  (SIR  JOHN)  SIGHT- 
SEEING IN  GERMANY  AND 
THE  TYROL.  Post  Svo,  with 
Map  and  View,  price  10s.  6c?.  cloth. 

"  Sir  John  Forbes'  volume  fullyjustifies  its  title. 
Wherever  he  went  ho  visited  sights,  and  has  leu- 
dered  a  faithful  and  extremely  interesting  account 
of  them.,"— Literary  Gazette. 

CONOLLY  ON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF  THE  INSANE.  Demy  Svo, 
price  145.  cloth. 

"Dr.  Conolly  has  embodied  In  this  work  his 
experiences  of  the  new  s.vstem  of  treating  patients 
at  Hanwell  Asylum."— Economist. 

"We  most  earnestly  commend  Dr.  ConoUy's 
treatise  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  subject." 
—Westminster  Eevieiv. 

ROSS'S  ACCOUNT  OF  RED 
RIVER  SETTLEMENT.  One  vol., 
post  Svo,  price  IO.9,  6d.  cloth. 

"The  subject  is  novel,  curious,  and  not  without 
interest,  while  a  strong  sense  oi  the  real  obtains 
thronghont."— Spectator.       

"The  history  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  is 
remarkable,  if  not  unique,  among  colonial 
recor(lH."—Literary  Gazette. _         „   , 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  romances 
of  civilization."— Oi'sen-er. 

ROSS'S  FUR  HUNTERS  OF  THE 
FAR  WEST.  Two  vols.,  post  Svo, 
with  Map  and  Plate,  2ls.  cloth. 


^VOUKS     rXJBILISIIEr)     BY 


UlSCELLANEOJJ  S—co7itmued. 


RUSSO  -TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS 
OF  1828-9.  By  Colonel  Ches- 
KEY,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  r.R.S.  Third 
edition.  Post  8yo,  with  Maps, 
price  12-9.  cloth. 

"The  only  work  on  the  subject  suiteil  to  the 
military  re&Aer."— United  Service  Gazette. 

"  In  a  strategic  point  of  view  this  work  is  very 
valuahle."— A'cji!  Quarterly/. 


THE  MILITIAMAN  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.  With  Two  Etchings, 
by  John  Leech.  Post  8vo,  price 
95.  cloth. 

lOf 


' '  Very  amusing,  and  conveying  an  impn 
fti\thtvilness."—Nati07ialRevieiv. 

"The  author  is  humorous  without  being  wil- 
fully smart,  sarcastic  without  bitterness,  and 
shrewd  without  parading  his  knowledge  and 
power  of  observation."— E'a?i«vss. 

•'A  very  lively,  entertaining  companion,"— 
Critic. 

"  Quietly,  but  humorouslj^  written."  — 
Athenceum, 


THOMSON'S  MILITARY  FORCES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.     8vo,  price  5*.  cloth. 

"A well  arranged  and  carefully  digested  com- 
pilation, giving  a  clear  insight  into  the  economy 
of  the  army,  and  the  -working  of  our  military 
system."— tipectator. 


LEVI'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  MER- 
CANTILE LAW  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  8vo, 
price  12s.  cloth. 

"  It  is  sound,  clear,  and  practical.  .  .  .  Its 
contents  are  strictly  those  of  a  manual— a  hand- 
book for  law  chambers,  offices,  and  counting- 
houses;  requisite  in  most  of  such  places,  and 
superfluous  in  none."— Athencemn. 

"  Its  simplicity  and  faithfulness  make  It  an  ex- 
tremely serviceable  hook."— Exami^ier. 

"An  admirable  work  of  the  kind."— iaw  Times. 

"It  presents  a  fair  summary  of  the  law  on  the 
great  subject  oiw'Mchiltreats."—Laiv2Iagazine. 

THOMSON'S  LAWS  OF  WAR 
AFFECTING  COMMERCE  AND 
SHIPPING.  Second  edit.,  greatly 
enlarged.  8vo,  price  4s.  ed.  boards. 

"Mr.  Thomson  treats  of  the  immediate  effects 
of  war ;  ol  enemies  and  hostile  property ;  of  prizes 
and  privateers ;  of  license,  ransom,  re-capture, 
and  salvage  of  neutrality,  contraband  of  war, 
blockade,  right  of  search,  armed  neutralities, 
&c.,  kc."— Economist. 


UNDINE.     From  the  German  of  ''  De 
la  Motte  Fouquc."    Price  Is.  e>d. 

MORICE'S    HAND-BOOK    OF 
BRITISH  MARITIME  LAW.    8vo, 
price  5s.,  cloth, 
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WARING'S  MANUAL  OF  THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap.  8vo,  pricel2s.6(/. 
cloth. 

VOGEL  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE 
BLOOD,  Translated  by  Chuxder 
CooMAL  Dey.  8vo,  price  7s.  6c?. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S  CAMPAIGN  WITH  THE 
TURKS  IN  ASIA.  Post  8vo, 
price  2s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN   HERSCHEL'S  ASTRO-    I 
NOMICAL         OBSERVATIONS    I 

MADE     AT     THE     CaPE      OP      GoOD      j 

Hope.      4to,    with    plates,    price    i 
Al.  4s.  cloth. 


DARWIN'S  GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS  on  Coral 
Eeefs,  Volcaxic  Islands,  and 
ON  South  America.  With  Maps, 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6f/. 
cloth. 


SMITH'S  ZOOLOGY  OF  SOUTH 
OF  AFRICA.  Eoyal  4to,  cloth, 
with  Coloured  Plates. 

MAMMALIA £3 

-AYES    7 

REPTILIA    5 

PISCES  2 

IXVEIITEBRAT.E  1 

THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYA. Two  Yols.,  royal  4to,  cloth, 
^yith  Coloured  PJates,  reduced  to 
51.  5s. 


LEVI'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF 
THE  WORLD.  Two  yoIs.,  royal 
4to,  lorice  6/.  cloth. 

GOETHE'S  CONVERSATIONS 
WITH  ECKERMANN.  Translated 
by  John  Oxeneord.  Two  vols., 
I)Ost  8yo,  5s.  cloth. 

M'CANN'S  ARGENTINE  PRO- 
VINCES, &c.  Two  vols.,  post 
8yo,  with '  Illustrations,  price  24s. 
cloth. 


SMITH,     ELlDEIt     ^V>^r>     CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS— co/z^/;i«a7. 


ROSS'S  ADVENTURES  ON  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER.  Post  Svo, 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY'S  TRUE  LAW  OF 
POPULATION.  Third  edition,  Svo, 
6s.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  FORBES'S  MEMO- 
RANDUMS  IN    IRELAND.      Two 

vols.,  post  Svo,  price  1/,  \s.  cloth. 


POETICS  :   AN  EssAY 
By    E.    S.    Dallas. 

price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 


ox   Poetry. 
Post    Svo, 


WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY  FOR  PIETY  AND 
CHARITY.  By  Julia  Kavaxagh. 
Post  Svo,  Avith  Portraits,  price  5s., 
in  embossed  cloth. 

WOMAN    IN    FRANCE.     By    Julia 

IvAVAXAGH.      TaVO    Vols.,   pOSt   8v0, 

with  Portraits,  price  12*.,  cloth. 

STEINMETZ'S      NOVITIATE  ;    or. 

The  Jesuit  in  Training.     Third 
Edition,  post  Svo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEIST'S  TESTI- 
MONY TO  THE  TRUTH  OF 
CHRISTIANITY.  Fourth  edition, 
fcap.  Svo,  3s,  cloth. 

SWAINSON'S  LECTURES  ON  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Crown  Svo,  price 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 


PLAYFORD'S  HINTS  FOR  INVEST- 
ING MONEY.  Second  edition, 
post  Svo,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND.    Printed 

in  raised  Roman  letters,   at    tlie 
Glasgow  Asylum. 

A  List  of  the  hooka,  with  their  prices,  may  he  had 
on  application. 


LEIGH     HUNTS     TABLE 

3s.  Od.  cloth. 


TALK. 


LEIGH     HUNT'S 
AND    BOOKS. 

10*.  cloth. 


MEN,     WOMEN, 

Two  vols.,  price 


LEIGH  HUNT'S  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

5s.  cloth. 

LEIGH  HUNT'S  JAR  OF  HONEY 
FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA.  Price 
5s.  cloth. 

NATIONAL  SONGS  AND  LEGENDS 
OF  ROUMANIA.  Translated  by 
E.  C.  Grenville  Murray,  Esq. 
With  Music,  crown  Svo,  price 
2s.  6d. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY. 

The  Prize  Essays.  By  M.  Hill  and 
C.  F.  Cornwallis.  Post  Svo,  price 
6s.  cloth. 

EVANS'S  (REV.  R.  W.)  SERMONS 
ON   THE    CHURCH    OF  GOD. 

Svo,  price  10s.  6c/. 

EVANS'S  (REV.  R.  W.)  RECTORY 

OF  VALEHEAD.  Fcap.  cloth, 
price  3s. 


THOMPSON'S  AUSTRIA. 

Svo,  price  125. 


Post 


TAYLER'S  (REV.  C.  B.)  SERMONS. 

12 mo,  price  Is.  6d.    By  the  Author 
of  "  Eecords  of  a  Good  Man's  Life." 

TAYLERS  (REV.  C.  B.)  SOCIAL 
EVILS.  In  numbers,  each  com- 
plete, price  6d.  each. 

I.-THE  MECHANIC. 

II.-THE  LADY  AND  THE  LADY'S  MAID. 
lil.-THB  PASTOR  OF  DRONEELLS. 

V.-TIIE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 
VI.-LIVE   AND   LET   LIVE;    OH,    THE    MAIf- 

CHESXJiE   AVEAA'ERS. 

YII.-THE  SEASIDE  EAK-M. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS  ON 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  Uniform 
in  foolscap  Svo,  half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  Is.M. 
II.-PROGRESSIVE     LESSONS     IN     SOCIAL 

SCIENCE. 
III.-INTRODLCTION       TO       THE       SOCIAL 

f-CIENCES.    28. 
IV.-OUTHNES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDI^G. 
28. 
v.— WJIAT  AM  I?     WHERE   AM  I?    WHAT 
OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ?  &c.    Is.  sewed. 
*«♦  These  works  are  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education. 
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■YVOlEtlSLS     I>TJBI.ISIIEr>     BY 


WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA: 

BEixG  THE  Early  History  of  the 
Factory  at  Surat,  of  Bombay. 
By  Philip  Anderson,  A.M.  2ad 
edition,  8vo,  price  145.  clotli. 

"Quaint,  curious,  aud  amusing,  this  volume 
describes,  from  old  mauusciipts  aud  obscure 
■books,  the  life  of  English  merchants  in  an  Indian 
Tactory.  It  contains  fresh  and  amusing  gossip, 
all  bearing  on  events  and  characters  of  luslorical 
imi)ortance."—Athen(e2tm. 

"  A  book  of  pcrmimcut  xa\nc."—Guardia7i. 

LIFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA.  By  Mrs. 
Speir.  With  Sixty  Illustrations 
by  G.  ScHARP.  8vo,  price  155., 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

"  We  should  in  vain  seek  for  any  other  treatise 
which,  in  so  short  a  space,  gives  so  well-connected 
an  account  of  the  early  period  of  Indian  history." 
—Daily  Aews. 

"Whoever  desii-es  to  have  the  best,  the  com- 
pletest,  and  the  most  popular  view  of  wliat 
Oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  us  respect- 
ing Ancient  India  must  peruse  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Speir;  in  which  he  will  find  the  story  told  in 
clear,  correct,  aud  unaffected  English,  The  book 
is  admirably  got  np."—JSxanimer, 

THE     CAUVERY,    KISTNAH,    AND 

GODAVERY :    being    a    Keport 

ON  THE  Works  constructed  on 

THOSE  Rivers,  for  the  Irrigation 

of  Provinces  in  the  Presidency 

of  Madras.    By  11.  Baird  Smith, 

F.G.S.,  Lt.-Col  Bengal  Engineers, 

&c.,   &c.     In   demy   8vo,  with  19 

Plans,  price  285.  cloth. 

"A  most  curious  and  interesting  work."— 
i:coiiomist. 

THE  BHILSA  TOPES  ;  or,  Buddhist 

Monuments    of    Central   India. 

By  Major  Cunningham.     One  vol., 

8vo,    with     Thirty-three     Plates, 

price  305,  cloth. 

"Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of  India 
none  have  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest  of  important 
information  as  those  of  Bhilsa,  opened  by  Major 
Cunningham  and  Lieut.  Maisey;  and  wliich  are 
described,  with  an  abundance  of  highly  curious 
grapliic  illustrations,  in  this  most  interesting 
hook,"— Jixaminer. 

THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  REBEL- 
LIONS. By  Thomas  Taylor 
JNIeadows.  One  thick  volnnie,  8vo, 
with  Maps,  price  185.  cloth. 

"Mr.  jfeadows' bock  is  the  work  of  a  loarnod, 
conscientious,  and  observant  person,  aud  really 
important  in  many  respects."— 2'injes. 

''Mr.  Meadows  has  produced  a  work  whicli 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  gain  a  true 
appreciation  of  Chinese  character.  Information 
is  sown  broad-cast  through  every  page."- 
Athenaum. 

TRACTS  ON  THE  NATIVE  ARIVIY 
OF  INDIA.     By  Brigadier-General 
Jacob,  C.B.     8vo,  price  25.  Gi. 
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ADDISON'S  TRAITS  AND  STORIES 
OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  LIFE.  With 
Eiglit  Illustrations,  price  55.  clotli. 

"An  entertaining  and  instructive  volume  of 
Indian  siUCcAotes."— Military  Spectator. 

"Anecdotes  and  stories  well  calculated  to 
illustrate  Anglo  Indian  life  and  the  domestic 
manners  andliabitsof  Hindostan."— 0&»e»-rer. 

"  A  pleasant  collection  of  amusing  anecdotes." 
-Critic. 

ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  COTTON  IN 
INDIA.     8vo,  price  185.  cloth. 

ROYLE'S    FIBROUS    PLANTS    OF 

INDIA      FITTED       FOR      CORDAGE, 

Clothing,  and  Paper.  8vo,  price 
125.  cloth. 

ROYLE'S  PRODUCTIVE  RE- 
SOURCES OF  INDIA.  Super 
royal  8vo,  i^rice  145.  cloth. 

ROYLE'S  REVIEW  OF  THE  MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED  IN  INDIA  FOR 
THE  IMPROVED  CULTURE  OF 
COTTON.    8vo,  25.  6c/,  cloth. 

A     SKETCH     OF     ASSAM: 

with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 
Tribes.  Coloured  Plates,  8vo, 
price  145.  cloth. 

BUTLER'S  TRAVELS  AND  ADVEN- 
TURES IN  ASSAM.  One  vol.  8vo, 
with  Plates,  price  125.  cloth. 

DR.  WILSON  ON  INFANTICIDE  IN 
V^ESTERN    INDIA.       Demy   8vo, 

price  125. 

CRAWFURD'S  GRAMMAR  AND 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  MALAY 
LANGUAGE.  2  vols.  8v.o,  price 
365.  cloth. 

ROBERTS'S  INDIAN  EXCHANGE 
TABLES.  8vo,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  price  105.  6o?,  cloth. 

WARING   ON    ABSCESS    IN    THE 

LIVER.    8vo,  price  35.  6(/. 

LAURIE'S  SECOND  BURMESE 
WAR  — RANGOON.  Post  8vo. 
with  Plates,  price  25.  6r/.  cloth. 

LAURIE'S  PEGU.  Pust  8vo,  price 
145.  cloth. 

BOYD'S  TURKISH  INTERPRETER: 

a  Gka:.imar  of  the  Turkish 
Language.     8vo,  ^rice  125. 


S]MITH:,    EI^lDEK     J^NTt     CO. 


WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  E AST—continued. 


BRIDGNELL'S  INDIAN  COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES.  Koyal  8vo, 
price  -lis.,  halt-boimd. 

IRVING'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  CASTE.     Svo,  price  os.  cloth. 

THE  BOMBAY  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.  Xos.  1  to  9  at  5^.,  10  to 
14,  price  65.  each. 


BAILLIE'S    LAND   TAX  OF  INDIA. 

According  to  the  Mooiiummudan 
Law.    Svo,  price  6s.  cloth. 

BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUDAN  LAW 
OF  SALE.     Svo,  price  14s.  cloth. 

BAILLIE'S  MOOHUMMUDAN  LAW 
OF  INHERITANCE.  Svo,  price 
9s.  cloth. 


NEW   CHEAP   SERIES   OF   POPULAR  WORKS. 

In  Small  Post  Svo, 
With  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  neat  cloth  binding. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH 
HUMOURISTS  OF  THE  13TH 
CENTURY.  By  W.M.Thackeray, 

Author  of   "  Vanity  Fair,"   "  The 
Virginians,"  &c.     Price  25.  6d.  cl. 

"  ■\Vliat  flue  things  these  lectures  contain ;  what 
eloquent  and  subtle  sayings;  what  wise  and 
earnest  -m-iting ;  how  dehghtfal  are  their  turns 
of  humour  ;  with  what  a  touching  elfect  in  the 
graver  passages  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  man 
comes  out,  and  how  vividly  tlic  thoughts  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  in  graphic  and  characteristic 
words."— £xu  m  bier. 

"  This  is  to  us  by  far  the  most  acceptable  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  writings.  His  graphic  style,  his 
philosophical  spirit,  his  analytical  powers,  his 
large  heart edness,  his  shrewdness,  and  liis  gentle- 
ness, have  all  room  to  exhibit  themselves."— 
Economist. 

"  Full  of  sound,  healthy,  manly,  vigorous 
writing;  sagacious  in  observation,  ind  pendent 
and  thoughtful,  earnest  in  sentiment,  in  style 
pointed,clear,aud  straightforward."-  Westminster 
Review. 

"The  Lectures  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
permanent  literature :  eloquent  when  the  autlior 
13  serious,  brilliant  when  he  is  gay  — they  are 
charming  reading."— JJa^YyiVew;*. 

"  To  those  who  attended  the  lectures  the  book 
will  be  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  to  otliers  an 
exciting  novelty.  The  style— clear,  idiomatic, 
forcible,  familiar,  but  never  slovenly ;  the  search- 
ing strokes  of  sarcasm  or  irony  ;  the  occasional 
flashes  of  generous  scorn;  the  touches  of  pathos, 
pity,  and  tenderness  ;  the  morality  tempered  but 
never  weakened  by  experience  and  sympathy;  the 
felicitous  phrases,  the  striking  anecdotes,  the 
passages  of  wise,  practical  reflection;  all  tliese 
lose  much  less  than  we  could  have  expected  from 
the  absence  of  the  voice,  manner,  and  look  of  the 
lecturer."- 6>cc^a^or, 

"We  have  been  charmed  beyond  expectation 
with  the  reading  of  these  Essays.  .  .  .  They 
are  truly  beautilul,  suggestive  Essays,  on  topics 
fertile  in  suggestion;  they  are  unaffectedly 
humorous,  pathetic,  subtle,  pleasant,  and  thought- 
ful. .  .  .  Thackeray's  style,  half  sad,  half 
playful,  is  seen  to  perfection  in  this  volume."— 
Leader. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  say  or  show  how  exceedingly 
rich  it  is  in  reflection,  in  wisdom,  in  wit  and 
humour,  in  genial  feelings,  and  in  expressive 
language."— iVoJicon/i/rMwf. 


THE  TOWN:  its  Memorable 
Characters  axd  Events.  By 
Leigh  Hunt.  With  45  Engravings. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"We  will  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a 
rational  Englishman  than  to  stroll  leisurely 
through  this  marvellous  town,  arm  in  arm  with 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Hunt's  book 
is,  that  lie  gives  us  the  outpourings  of  a  mind 
enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge: 
there  is  not  one  page  which  does  not  glow  with 
interest.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  from  the  life, 
representing  scenes  in  which  every  inhabitant  of 
the  metropolis  has  an  interest."— yimes. 

"'The  Town'  is  a  book  for  all  places  and  all 
persons:  for  the  study,  when  one  is  tired  of 
labour ;  for  the  drawing-room,  parloui-,  carriage, 
or  stefim-hoat."—Spectutor. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  very  pleas.antest  works  of 
Leigh  Hunt.  AVe  are  never  out  of  sight  of  sove- 
reigns or  subjects,  notable  buildings  and  the 
builders  thereof,  booksellers  and  bookmakers, 
plays  and  players,  men  about  town,  and  the 
haunts  where  they  drank  their  wine  and  tapped 
one  another's  wit."— ^i/ienccztm. 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF 
ART.  By  John  Rdskin,  M.A. 
Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satisfaction,  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  we  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers."— Witness. 

"Mr.  Buskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  produced,  accumulated,  and  dis- 
tributed."—^/«eHCE!«»«.  ,    . 

"We  never  quit  Mr.  Ruskin  without  being  the 
better  for  what  he  has  told  us,  and  therefore  we 
recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all  his  other 
works  to  the  perusal  of  our  renders."— Economist. 

'"This  book,  daring  as  it  is,  glances  keenly  at 
principles,  of  which  some  are  among  the  articles 
of  ancient  codes,  while  others  are  evolving  slowly 
to  tlie  ligM."— Leader. 

BRITISH    INDIA.   By  Harriet 
Martineau.     Price  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
"A  good   compendium  of  a  great  subject."— 
National  Review. 

"  Lucid,  glowing,  and  instructive  essays.'  — 
Economist.  ,      .    .    ,, 

"As  a  handbook  to  the  history  of  India  it  is  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared."— Jior^iiw/;  Herald. 
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-V^OIIKS    3PXJB3LISIIED     BY 


CHEAP  SERIES   OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS. 

Well  printed,  in  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 


JANE     EYRE.       By    Cukker    Bell. 
Price  2s.  6c?.  cloth. 

" '  Jane  Eyre '  is  a  remarkable  production. 
Freshness  and  originality,  trixtli  and  passion, 
singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural 
scenery  and  in  the  analyzation  of  human  thought, 
enahle  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass, 
and  to  assume  its  own  place  in  the  bright  tield  of 
romantic  literature."— Tijwes. 

"  '  Jane  Eyre  '  is  a  book  of  decided  power,  Tlie 
thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and  original;  and  the 
style  is  resolute,  straightforward,  and  to  the 
purpose.  The  object  and  moral  of  the  work  are 
exceUent."— Examiner. 

"A  very  pathetic  tale;  very  singular,  and  so 
like  truth  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  belie\ang 
that  much  of  the  characters  and  incidents  are 
taken  from  life.  It  is  an  episode  in  this  work-a- 
day  world,  most  Intei-esting,  and  touched  at  once 
with  a  daring  and  delicate  hand.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  feeling  heart  and  vigorous 
unAei'Sta.n(hng."—BlacJavoocl's  Magazine. 

"  For  many  years  there  has  been  no  work  of 
such  power,  piquancy,  and  originality.  Its  very 
faults  are  on  the  side  of  vigour,  and  its  beauties 
are  all  original.  It  is  a  book  of  singular  fascina- 
tion."—i'ch'w&icrfi'A  Review. 

"  Almost  all  that  we  reqiiire  in  a  novelist  the 
wi-iter  has ;  perception  of  character  and  power 
of  delineating  it;  picturesquenesa,  passion,  and 
knowledge  of  life.  Eeality  —  deep,  significant 
reality— is  the  characteristic  of  this  book,"— 
Fraser's  Magazine. 


SHIRLEY.    By  Cueker  Bell.    Price 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was   so  greatly 
admired  in  'Jane  Eyre'  is  not  absent  from  this 
book.    It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  irre- 
sistible grasp  of  reality.    There  is  a  vividness  and 
distinctness  of  conception  in  it  quite  marvellous. 
The  power  of  graphic  delineation  and  expression 
I      is  intense.    There  are  scenes  which,  for  strength 
I      and  delicacy  of  emotion,  are  not  transcended  in 
I     the  range  of  English  &etion."— Examiner. 

j  "  '  Shirley '  is  an  admirable  book ;  totally  free 
I  from  cant,  affectation,  or  conventional  tinsel  of 
j  any  kind;  genuine  English  in  the  independence 
■  and  uprightness  of  the  tone  of  thought,  in  the 
i  puiity  of  heart  and  feeling  which  pervade  it; 
genuine  English  in  the  masculine  vigour  or  rough 
originality  of  its  conception  of  character;  and 
I  genuine  English  in  style  and  diction."— Morning 
I      Chronicle. 

"The  same  piercing  and  loving  eye,  and  the 
same  bold  and  poetic  imagery,  ai'e  exhibited  here 
as  in  '  Jane  Eyre.'  Similar  power  is  manifested  in 
the  delineation  of  cliaracter.  With  a  few  brief 
vigorous  touches,  the  pictui'e  starts  into  distinct- 
ness."—£d«2&z(r{7A  jKerietf. 

"  '  Shij'ley '  is  very  clever.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong 
imagination,  fer\ad  and  masciUiue  diction,  ana- 
lytic skiU,  all  are  visible.  .  .  .  Gems  of  rare 
thought  and  glorious  passion  shine  here  and 
there."— Times. 

"  '  Shirley '  is  a  book  demanding  close  perusal 
and  careful  coTo.sideva.tion."—Athenceum. 

"  '  Shirley '  is  a  novel  of  remarkable  power  and 
brilliancy;  it  is  calculated  to  rouse  attention, 
excite  the  imagination,  and  keep  the  facilities  in 
eager  and  impatient  avLSipense."— Morning  Post. 

"  '  Shirley'  is  the  anatomy  of  the  female  heart. 
It  is  a  book  which  indicates  exquisite  feeling,  and 
very  great  power  of  mind  in  the  writer.    The 
women  are  all  divine."—Ifailv  News. 
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VILLETTE.  By  CuRRER  Bell.  Price 
25.  6d.  cloth. 

"' Villette'  is  a  most  remarkable  work— a  pro- 
duction altogether  sui  generis.  Fulness  and 
vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  sentence, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  easy  power  pervading  the 
whole  narrative  such  as  -ne  have  rarely  met."— 
Edinburgh  Review. 

"This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fame  of  the 
atithor  of '  Jane  Eyre '  and '  Shirley '  as  an  original 
and  powerful  writer.  '  Villette '  is  a  most  admi- 
rably Avi-itten  novel,  everywhere  original,  every- 
where shvewd."— Examiner. 

"  There  is  throughout  a  charm  of  freshness 
which  is  infinitely  delightful :  freshness  in  obser- 
vation, freshness  in  feeling,  freshness  in  expres- 
sion."—Xi^erary  Gazette. 

"  The  tale  is  one  of  the  affections,  and  remark- 
able as  a  picture  of  manners.  A  burning  heart 
glows  throughout  it,  and  one  brilliantly  distinct 
character  keeps  it  alive."— AthencBtim. 

" '  Villette '  is  crowded  with  beauties,  with  good 
things,  for  which  we  look  to  the  clear  sight,  deep 
feeling,  and  singular  though  not  extensive  expe- 
rience of  life,  which  we  associate  with  the  name 
of  Currer  Bell.'— Baili/  Neivs. 

"  '  Villette'  is  entitled  to  take  a  very  high  place 
in  the  literature  of  fiction.  The  reader  will  find 
character  nicely  conceived  and  powerfully  de- 
picted: he  will  discover  much  quiet  humour,  a 
lively  wit,  brilliant  dialogue,  vivid  descriptions, 
reflections  both  new  and  true,  sentiment  free 
from  cant  and  conventionality,  and  bursts  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  flashing  here  and  there."— 
Critic: 

"  The  fascination  of  genius  dwells  in  this  book, 
which  is,  in  our  judgment,  superior  t'o  any  of 
Currer  Bell's  previous  efi"orts.  For  originality  of 
conception,  grasp  of  character,  elaboration  and 
consistency  of  detail,  and  picturesque  force  of 
expression,  few  works  in  the  English  language 
can  stand  the  test  of  comparison  witli  it."— J/orw- 
ing  Post. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  AND 
AGNES  GREY.  By  Ellis  and 
Acton  Bell.  With  Memoir  by 
Currer  Bell.     Price  2s.  Qd.  cloth. 

"  There  are  passages  in  this  book  of '  Wutheriiig 
Heights '  of  Aihich  any  novelist,  past  or  present, 
might  be  proud.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakespeare 
that  he  drew  cases  which  the  physician  might 
study ;  Ellis  Bell  has  done  no  less."— PaUacUiim. 

"  There  is,  at  all  events,  keeping  in  the  book : 
the  groups  of  figures  and  the  scenery  are  in  har- 
mony \rtth  each  other.  There  is  a  touch  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  in  all."— ^f/«s. 

"  '  Wuthering  Heights'  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
profoundly  individual,  strong,  and  passionate 
mind.  The  memoir  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
chapters  in  literary  hiogva^lxj."— Nonconformist. 

A  LOST  LOVE.  ByAsHroRD  Owen. 

Price  2s.  cloth. 

" '  A  Lost  Love '  is  a  story  full  of  grace  and 
genius.  No  outline  of  the  story  would  give  any 
idea  of  its  \)ea.Vily."—AthencBum. 

"  A  tale  at  once  moving  and  winning,  natural 
and  romantic,  and  certain  to  raise  all  the  finer 
sympathies  of  the  reader's  nature."— Press. 

"A  real  picture  of  woman's  li£e."—Westminstei' 
Reviexo. 

"A  very  beautiful  and  touching  story.  It  is 
true  to  nature,  and  appeals  to  all  who  have  not 
forgotten  love  and  youth."— G('o6e. 

■'  A  novel  of  great  genius ;  beautiful  and  true  as 
life  itself."— iVe«y  Quarterly  Revietv. 

"A  striking  and  original  stoi-y;  a  work  of 
genius  and  seVi%i\y\Y\ty ."—Saturday  Reviev: . 

"  This  volume  displays  unquestionable  genius 
and  that  of  a  high  oxdex, "—hady's  Netvspaper, 
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CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS 

Continued. 


DEER  BROOK.      By   H-uikiet 
jSLvrtineau.     Price  2s.  6c/.  cloth. 

"  This  popular  fiction  presents  a  true  and  ani- 
mated pict  lire  of  country  life  among  the  upper 
middle  classes  of  English  residents,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  interest,  arising  from  the 
influence  of  various  characters  upon  each  other, 
and  the  efl'ect  of  ordinary  circumstances  upon 
them.  The  descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  and  the 
daily  pursuits  in  village  hours,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  the  author's  writings;  biit  tlie 
way  in  wluch  exciting  incidents  gradually  arise 
out  of  the  most  ordinary  phases  of  life,  and  the 
skill  with  which  natural  and  every-day  characters 
are  brought  out  in  dramatic  situations,  attest  the 
power  of  the  author's  genius."— 

"A  pure  and  beautiful  moral  feeling  pervades 
the  work,  and  recommends  it  to  families  where 
novels  are  not  generally  admitted."— 


TALES    OF    THE    COLONIES. 

By   Charles    Kowckoft.       Price 
2.*.  Qd.  cloth. 

" '  Tales  of  the  Colonies  '  Is  an  able  and  interest- 
ing book.  The  author  has  the  first  great  requisite 
in  fiction- a  knowledge  of  the  life  he  undertakes 
to  describe;  and  his  matter  is  solid  and  real."— 
Spectator. 

"It  combines  the  fidelity  of  truth  with  the 
spirit  of  a  romance,  and  has  altogether  much  of 
De  Foe  in  its  character  and  composition."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

"Since the  time  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  litei-ature 
has  produced  nothiui:  like  these  'Tales  of  the 
Colonies.'  "—Metropolitan  Magazine. 

"  This  is  a  singular  work.  No  mere  romance, 
no  mere  fiction,  liowever  skilfully  managed  or 
powerfully  executed,  can  surpass  it.  Tlie  work 
to  which  it  bears  the  nearest  similitude  is 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  that  extraordinary  history."— t/^o Am 
Bull. 


ROMANTIC  TALES  (including 
"  Avillion '").  By  the  Author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman."  A 
new  edition.     Price  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

"  In  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  refinements  of  the 
female  heart,  and  in  a  happy  power  of  depicting 
emotion,  tlie  authoress  is  excelled  by  very  few 
story  tellers  of  the  da.y."— Globe. 

"  As  pleasant  and  fanciful  a  miscellany  as  has 
Ijeen  given  to  the  public  in  these  latter  days."— 
Athenaum. 

"  '  A\-illion '  is  a  beautiful  and  fanciful  story, 
and  the  rest  make  very  agreeable  reaefiug.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  unquickened  by  true  feeling, 
eiqui8it«  taste,  and  a  pure  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion,"—^xamiwer. 


PAUL    FERROLL.      Fourth  edition, 
price  2s.  cloth. 

"  We  have  seldom  read  so  wonderful  a  romance. 
We  can  find  no  fault  in  it  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
leaves  us  in  admiration,  almost  in  awe,  of  the 
powers  of  its  author."— iVcw  Quarterli/. 

"The  art  displayed  in  presenting  Paul  Ferroll 
throughout  the  story  is  beyond  all  praise."— 
Examiner. 

"The  incidents  of  the  book  are  extremely  well 
managed."— Athenceum. 

" '  Paul  Ferroll '  is  a  book  that  will  bo  very  much 
read,  talked  about,  and  marvelled  at."— Globe. 

"  The  fruit  of  much  thoughtful  investigation  is 
represented    to    us    in   the  character  of   Paul 

Ferroll We  do  not  need  to  be  told  how 

he  felt  and  why  he  acted  thus  and  thus  ;  it  will 
be  obvious  to  most  minds  froni  the  very  opening 
pages.  But  the  power  of  the  story  is  not  weak- 
ened by  this  early  knowledge :  rather  is  it 
heightened,  since  the  ai'tistic  force  of  contrast  is 
grand  and  fearful  in  the  two  figures  who  cling  so 
closely  together  in  their  fond  human  love."— 
Morning  Chronicle. 

"  'Paul  Ferroll'  is  a  most  strikingly  original 
production.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon 
in  literature— a  book  that  must  be  read,  and 
cannot  be  forgotten."— Moriiing  Post. 

"To  all  the  elements  of  powerful  effect,  the 
story  adds  the  merit  of  being  ably  and  forcibly 
written."— JoAw  Bull. 

'"Paul  Ferroll'  is  an  original  conception 
wrought  out  with  marvellous  skill  and  mastery 
of  language.  It  is  by  far  the  most  extraordinary 
work  of  modern  times."— Illustrated  Neivs  of  the 
World. 

'"Paul  Ferroll'  is  one  of  the  novels  of  this 
generation  that  will  be  read  by  the  next."— G^oie. 

SCHOOL     FOR     FATHERS. 

By  Talbot  Gwynne.    Price  25,  cl. 

"  'The  School  for  Fathers '  is  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  brilliant,  genial,  and  instructive  stories  that 
we  have  read  since  the  publication  of  '  Jane 
Eyre.'  "—Eclectic  Bevieiv. 

"  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time 
of  good  English  literature  by  its  manly  feehng, 
direct,  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely- 
managed,  well-turned  narrative.  The  descriptions 
are  excellent ;  some  of  the  country  painting  is  as 
fresh  as  a  landscape  by  Alfred  Constable,  or  an 
idyl  by  Tennyson."— Examiner. 

"A  capital  picture  of  town  and  country  a 
centary  ago;  and  is  emphatically  the  freshest, 
raciest,  and  most  artistic  piece  of  fiction  that  has 
lately  come  in  our  way  ."—Nonconformist. 

"'The  School  for  Fathers'  is  at  once  highly 
amusing  and  deeply  Interesting  —  full  of  that 
genuine  humour  which  is  half  pathos— and  written 
with  a  fresluiess  of  feeUng  and  raciness  of  style 
which  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  tale  of  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield'  hOhooV—Britanyda. 

"A  hale,  hearty,  unaffected,  honest,  downright 
English  tale.  A  vigorous  painting  of  English 
men  and  manners,  by  an  artist  who  is  thoroughly 
national  in  his  genius,  taste,  education,  and 
prejudices."— (?Zo</e. 

"A  capital  story,  illustrating  our  town  and 
country  life  a  hundred  years  a%Q."— British 
Qiiarterlu. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

rN/^»*ro-r.^    o^^,,..-«  I  By  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
DOMESTIC    STORIES.  |    ^   tieman,"  &c. 

KATHIE    BRANDE.     By  Holme  Lee. 
AFTER    DARK.     By  Wilkie  Collins. 
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NEW    NOVELS. 

(to  be  had  at  all  libraries.) 


COUSIN  STELLA;  or,  Conflict. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Violet  Bank." 
3  vols.  {Noio  ready.') 


CONFIDENCES. 

"  Eita." 


By  the  Author  of 
{Noiv  ready.) 


TRUST     FOR     TRUST.      Rj 

A.  J.  Bareowclifite,  Author  of 
"  Amberhill."     3  vols. 

"  The  story  is  adirirahly  developed.  Tlieinteresfc 
never  flags,  the  incidents  are  natural  without 
being  conimonplace,  and  the  men  and  woman  talk 
and  act  li«e  human  beings."— Press. 

"  It  is  seldom  we  find,  even  in  this  great  age  of 
novel  writing,  so  much  that  is  ple^^sanc  and  so 
little  to  object  to  as  in  '  Trust  for  Trust.'  It  con- 
tains much  original  thought  and  fresh  humour." 
—Leader. 

OLD  AND  YOUNQ.     1  vol. 

"  The  writer's  powers  of  description  are  cer- 
tainly above  the  averaso.  The  writing  tlirough- 
out  is  that  of  a  well-educated  and  polished  scholar. 
.  .  .  The  tone  is  manly  and  h.Zdiith.f\x\."— Morning 
Herald. 

ELLEN   RAYMOND;    or,    Ups  and 

Downs.  By  Mrs.  Vidal,  Author 
of  "Tales  for  the  Bush,"  &c. 
3  vols. 

"  The  plot  is  Virouglit  out  -wi'li  wonderful  inge- 
nuity, and  the  dinereutcharacccrs  arc  su>tained 
in  perfect  keeping  to  the  end."— Illustrated  News 
of  the  World. 

"The  characters  are  good,  the  style  pure,  cor- 
rect, brisk,  and  easy."— P/'ews. 

LOST   AND  WON.    By  Georgiana 
M.  Craik,  Author  of  "Riverston." 
1  vol.     2nd  Edition. 
•'  Nothing  superior  to  this  novel  has  appeared 
during  the  present  season."— Z/eac/e}". 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  story  is  a  good  one  and  in 
point  of  ability  above  the  average  of  ladies'  novels." 
—Daili/  News. 

AN     OLD     DEBT.     By      Florence 
Dawson.    2  vols. 

"  a  powerfully  written  novel ;  one  of  the  best 
which  has  recently  proceeded  from  a  female 
hand.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  is  vigorous  aud 
spirited."— J/o/*«i«i/  Fust. 

SYLVAN       HOLT'S      DAUGHTER. 

By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  "  Kathie 
Brande,"  &c.     2nd  edition.   3  vols. 

"The  well-established  reputation  of  Ilo'me 
Lee,  as  a  novel  writer,  will  receive  an  additional 
glory  from  the  publication  of  'Sylvan  Holt's 
Daughter.'  It  is  a  charming  tale  of  country  life 
and  character."— G/oi/e. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  atti-active  in  '  Sylvan 
Holt's  Daughter,'  much  that  is  graceful  aud  re- 
fined, much  tliat  is  fresh,  healthy,  and  naturtil." 
—Press. 

MY     LADY  :    a  Tale    oe    Modern 
Life.     2  vols. 

"'My  Lady'  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English 
matron,  exhibiting  that  union  of  strength  and 
gentleness,  of  common  sense  and  romance,  of 
energy  and  grace,  which  nearly  approaches  our 
ideal  of  womanhood."— Pres.5. 

"  '  My  Lady'  evinces  charming  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.    It  is  a  novel  that  will  be  read  with 
interest."— AlhencBum, 
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EVA  DESMOND  ;  or,  Mutation. 
3  vols. 

"A  more  beautiful  creation  than  Eva  it  would 
bo  diliicult  to  imagine.  The  novel  is  undoubtedly 
lull  of  interest."— Mornincf  Post. 

■'  There  is  power,  pathos,  and  originality  in  con- 
ception and  catastrophe."— ieadej'. 

THE  CRUELEST  WRONG  OF  ALL. 

By  the  Author  of  "  ]\Iargaret  ;  or. 
Prejudice  at  Home."     1  vol. 

"  The  author  has  a  pathetic  vein,  and  there  is  a 
inder  sweetness  in  the 
Leader. 


tender  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  her  narration.' 


By 


"It  lias  the  first  requisite  of  a  work  meant  to 
amuse  :  it  is  aanxsins."— Globe. 

THE     MOORS     AND     THE    FENS. 

F.  G.  Tr AFFORD.      3  vols. 

"This  novel  stands  out  much  in  the  same  way 
that '  J  ane  Eyre '  did.  .  .  .  The  characters  are 
drawn  by  a  mind  which  can  lealize  fictitious 
characters  with  minute  intensity."— Saturday 
Jievietv. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  first  fiction  Is  entilled  to 
such  applause  as  is  'The  Moors  and  the  Fens,' 
and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  wi-iter's  next 
essay."— CVii!ic. 

"  The  author  has  the  gift  of  telling  a  story,  and 
'The  Moors  and  the  Fens'  will  be  read."  — 
Athenceum, 

GASTON   BLIGH.    By  L.  S.  Lavenu, 

Author  of  "  Erlesmere."    2  vols. 

"  '  Gaston  Bligh '  is  a  good  story,  admirably 
told,  full  of  stirring  incident,  sustaining  to  the 
close  the  interest  of  a  very  ingenious  plot,  and 
abounding  in  clever  sketches  of  character.  It 
sparkles  with  wit.  and  will  reward  perusal."— 
Critic. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  great  power;  the  whole 
book  sparkles  with  esprit;  and  the  characters 
talk  like  gentlemen  and  latlies.  It  in  very  enjoy- 
able reading."— Pre.ss. 

THE    THREE     CHANCES. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Fair 
Carew."     3  vols. 

"  This  novel  is  of  a  more  solid  texture  than 
most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  full  of  good 
sense,  good  thought,  and  good  writing."— S^a^e-s- 
ma7i. 

"  Some  of  the  characters  and  romantic  situa- 
tions are  stroiigl.v  marked  and  peculiarly  original. 
.  .  .  It  is  the  greut  merit  of  the  authoress  that 
the  personages  of  her  tale  are  human  and  real."— 
Leader. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA: 

A  Love  Story.  By  M.  Betiia3i- 
Edwards.     2  vols. 

"  A  tale  of  English  domestic  life.  The  writing  is 
very  good,  graceful,  and  unaflected ;  it  pleases 
V.  ithout  startling.  In  the  dialogue,  people  do  not 
Jiarangue,  but  talk,  and  talk  naturally."— Cria'c. 

•'  The  narrative  and  scenes  exhibit  femiuiue 
spirit  and  quiet  truth  of  delineation."— Specfaior. 

MAUD  SKILLICORNE'S  PENANCE. 

By  Mart  C.  Jackson,  Author  of 
"The  Story  of  My  Wardship." 
2  vols. 

"  The  style  is  natural,  and  displays  considerable 
dramatic  power."— CVi^fe. 

"  It  is  a  well  concocted  tale,  and  will  be  very 
palatable  to  novel  readers."— J:.ornin(/ Post. 
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NEW  ^OYELS-contlnued. 


THE    PROFESSOR.       By    Currer 
Bell.     2  vols. 

"Wu  think  the  author's  friends  have  shown 
sound  judgment  in  publishini:  tlio  '  Professor.' 
now  that  she  is  gone.  ...  It  shows  tlie  first 
germs  of  conception,  which  afterwards  expaudeJ 
and  ripened  into  the  great  creations  of  her  imagi- 
nation. At  the  same  time  her  advisers  were 
ei"iuall.v  right  when  they  counselled  her  not  to 
publish  it  m  her  lifetime.  .  .  .  But  it  abounds 
lu  merits."— Siittirchii/  Jiei'ietv. 

"  The  idea  is  original,  and  wo  every  here  and 
there  detect  germs  of  that  power  which  took  the 
world  by  storm  in  'Jane  Eyre.'  Tlio  rejection  of 
the  'Professor'  was,  in  our  opinion,  no  less  ad- 
vantageoiis  to  the  y  oun  n  authoress  than  creditable 
to  the  discernment  of  the  booksellers."— Press. 

"  Any  thing  which  throws  light  upon  the  growth 
and  composition  of  such  a  mind  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  interesting.  In  the '  Professor '  we  may 
discover  the  germs  of  many  trains  of  thinking, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  enlarged  and 
illustrated  in  subsequent  and  more  perfect 
works."— Critic. 

"There  is  much  new  insight  in  it,  msch  ex- 
tremely characteristic  genius,  and  one  character, 
moreover,  of  ft-esher,  lighter,  and  more  airy 
grace."— Ecoyiomift. 

"We  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  interest; 
and  confidently  predict  that  this  legacy  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  genius  will  renew  anil  confirm  the 
general  admiration  of  her  extraordinary  powers." 
—Eclectic. 


RIVERSTON.       By    Geokgiana    M. 
Craik.     3  vols. 

"  It  is  highly  moral  in  its  tone  and  character,  as 
well  as  deeply  interesting,  and  written  in  an 
excellent  style."— Moniinff  Herald. 

"A  decidedly  good  novel.  The  book  is  a  very 
clever  one,  containing  much  good  writing,  ^vcll 
discriminated  sketches  of  character,  and  a  story 
told  so  as  to  bind  the  reader  pretty  closely  to  the 
text."— Examiner. 

"Miss  Craik  is  a  very livelv  writer :  she  has  wit, 
and  she  has  sense,  and  she  has  made  in  the 
beautiful  young  governess,  with  her  strong  will, 
saucy  independence,  and  promptness  of  repai'tee, 
an  interesting  picture."— Press. 

"Miss  Craik  wTites  well;  she  can  paint  cha- 
racter, passions,  manneis,  with  consideiable 
effect ;  her  dialogue  flows  easily  and  expressively." 
—Daili/  Neiii, 

"A.  production  of  no  little  mark,  and  (inaliftedto 
interest  old  as  well  as  youn\:."— Leader. 

"Decidedly  a  clever  book;  giving  hopes  of  a 
capacity  in  the  writer  for  belter  things  in  the 
t'itare."—Economixt. 

"The  author  shows  great  command  of  language, 
a  force  and  clearness  of  expression  not  often  met 
with.  .  .  .  We  offer  a  welcome  to  Miss  Craik, 
and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  her  next 
■work."—At/ienceiim. 


FARINA.      By  George  Meredith. 
1  vol. 

"A  masque  of  ravishers  in  steel,  of  robber 
knights;  of  watfr- women,  more  ravisiiing  than 
lovely.  It  has  also  a  brave  and  tender  deliverer, 
aiul  a  heroine  proper  for  a  rom.ance  of  Cologne. 
Tho!<e  who  love  a  real,  lively,  audacious  piece  o!' 
extravagance,  by  way  of  a  change,  will  enjoy 
'  Parina.'  "-AthencEum. 

"An  original  and  entertaining  "book."- West- 
minster  Review. 

"AVe  cordially  recommend  it  for  general  pur- 
chase and  perusal."— Dai/y  Netcs. 

" '  Farina '  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  m  )st  sober 
minded  reader."— Critic. 

"  It  has  a  true  Bhenish  flavour,"— Prc«». 


BELOW    THE    SURFACE.     3  vols. 

"  The  book  is  unquestionably  clever  and  entcr- 
Tnunng  The  writer  develops  from  first  to  last 
his  double  view  of  human  life,  as  coloured  by  the 
r;:aiiiicrs  of  our  age.  ...  It  is  a  tale  superior 
to  ordinary  novels,  in  its  practical  application  to 
the  phases  of  actual  lire."— Athencenm. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  in  this  story  ; 
a  much  greater  knowledge  of  co\intry  life  and 
character  in  its  various  aspects  and  conditions 
than  IS  possessed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  novelists 
who  undertake  to  describe  it."—Specta(or. 

"The  novel  is  one  that  keeps  the  attention  fixed, 
and  It  is  written  in  a  genial,  often  playful  tone. 
The  temper  is  throughout  excellent."— E'o-a/Hiwer. 

"This  is  a  book  which  possesses  the  rare  merit 
of  being  exactly  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  story  of 
English  country  life;  and,  moreover,  a  very  well 
told  story."— Bail)/  Neivs. 

" '  Be!ow  the  Surface '  merits  high  praise.  It  is 
full  of  good  things;  good  taste— good  feeling- 
good  writing— good  notions,  and  high  morality.' 
-Globe. 

"Temperate,  sensible,  kindly,  and  pleasant."— 
Saturday  Review. 

0  not  read  for 


A  more  pleasant  story  we  haV' 
luy  a  (\.i\.y."— British  Quarterly. 


THE    ROUA     PASS.     By  Erick 
Mackenzie.     3  vols, 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  have  to  notice  so  good  a 
novel  as  the  '  lloua  Pass.'  The  story  is  well  con- 
trived and  well  told  ;  the  incidents  are  natural  and 
varied;  several  of  the  characters  are  skilfully 
drawn,  and  that  of  the  heroine  is  fresh,  powerful, 
and  original.  The  Highland  scenery,  in  which 
the  plot  is  laid,  is  described  with  truth  and  feeling 
—with  a  command  of  languasie  which  leaves  a 
vivid  iva.'pressionJ'—Saturday  Review. 

"The  attractions  of  the  story  are  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  single  out 
any  one  point  of  it  for  attention.  It  is  a  brilliant 
social  picture  of  sterling  scenes  and  striking 
adventures."- <Sit?j. 

"'The  Ttoua  Pass'  is  a  work  of  very  crreat 
promise.  It  is  beautifully  written.  The  romance 
is  iu'-'enions  and  interesting:  the  story  never 
flags."— Critic. 

"The  peculiar  charm  of  the  novel  is  its  skilful 
painling  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  life  atnong  the 
Highlanders.  Quick  observation  arid  a  true  sense 
of  the  poetry  in  natu^'e  and  human  life,  the 
author  \\n,s."— Examiner. 

"A  capital  fiction.  As  a  landscape  novel,  it  is 
altogether  delight rul."—G?o&e. 

"  '  The  Roua  Pass '  is  a  good  novel— the  best  of 
the  ^e^son."—Westmi)}ster  Review. 

"This  is  a  very  good  noxcl."— Guardian. 


THE      NOBLE     TRAYTOUR. 

A  Chronicle.     3  vols. 

"  The  '  Noble  Tray  tour '  is  a  chronicle,  interest- 
ing for  its  ficts,  interesting  for  its  association, 
and,  above  all,  interesting  and  important  lor  the 
clear  views  which  it  gives  of  the  modes  of  life  in 
'merry  England,'  at  the  eventful  period  to  which 
it  refers."— O^/serrer. 

"  It  is  an  Elizabetlian  masquerade,  '•hakespeare, 
tiie  Q,uecn.  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  a  hundred  nobles, 
ladies,  and  kniglits  of  ihe  land,  ajipear  on  the 
stage.  The  author  has  imbued  himself  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times."- Leader. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  a  graphic  and  graceful 
pen,  and  the  chronicler  has  produced  a  romance 
not  only  of  great  value  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  but  possessing  many  claims  ui)on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  scholar, the  antiquary,  and  the  general 
reader."— Post. 

"  The  book  has  great  merit.  The  portraits  of 
Elizabeth  and  Essex  are  well  acd  finely  drawn."— 
Critic. 
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NEW  ^OYELS— continued. 


KATHIE  BRANDE.    By  Holme  Lee. 
2  vols. 

"  •  Kathie  Brande '  is  not  merely  a  very  interest- 
ng  novel— it  is  a  very  wholesome  one,  for  it 
teaches  virtue  by  example."— Critic. 

"Throughout  'Kathie  Brande'  there  is  much 
sweetness,  and  considerable  power  of  description." 
—Saturday  Revietc. 

"  '  Kathie  Brande '  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
paramount  excellence  of  duty  as  a  moving  prin- 
ciple.   It  is  fvdl  of  beauties."— D«27i/  News. 

"Certainly  one  of  the  best  novels  that  we  have 
lately  rea,A."—Giiar(lian. 


PERVERSION  ;  or,  The  Causes  and 

CONSEQUEXCES  OF  INFIDELITY.     By 

the  late  Eev.  W.  J.  Conyee.uie. 
3  vols. 

"  The  ablest  novel  that  has  appeared  for  many 
a  &?ij."— Literary  Gazette. 

"This  storv  has  a  touching  interest,  which 
lingers  with  the  reader  after  lie  has  closed  the 
\)o6k."—Athen(Bum. 

"  The  tone  is  good  and  healthy  ;  the  religious 
feeling  sound  and  true,  and  well  sustained."— 
Guardian. 


"  This  is  a  novel,  written  with  a  strong 
both  of  what  is  amusing  and  what  is  right."— 
Examiner. 

"  It  is  long,  very  long,  since  we  have  read  a 
narrative  of  more  power  than  thi^."— British 
Quarterly  Review. 

"This  is  a  good  and  a  noble  hook."— Neio 
Quarterly. 


FRIENDS     OF     BOHEMIA: 

OR,  Phases  of  London  Life.  By 
E.  M.  WiiiTTT,  Author  of  "  The 
Governing  Classes."    2  vols. 

"  Mr.  "VVhitty  is  a  genuine  satirist,  employing 
satire  for  a  genuine  purpose.  You  laugh  with  him 
very  much ;  but  the  laughter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in 
thought.  His  style  is  serious,  and  his  cast  of 
mind  severe.  The  author  has  a  merriment  akin 
to  that  of  Jaques  and  that  of  Ti\riOia.."—At7iencEum. 

" '  Men  and  women  as  they  ai-e,  and  life  as  it  is ' 
might  be  the  motto  of  Mr.  Whitty'a  '  Friends  of 
Bohemia.'  IMr.  Whitty  is  a  satirist,  and  seldom 
forgets  it.  His  dialogues  are  rapid  and  dramatic 
as  those  of  a  French  novel,  and  perfectly  natm-al." 
—Westminster  Review. 

"'Friends  of  Bohemia'  has  the  rare  merit  of 
painting  clever  pictures  and  of  being  sparkling 
and  dramatic  from  beginning  to  eiid."— Daily 
News. 

"The  book  is  fresh  and  vigorous;  the  stj'le  is 
terse  and  lively."— i\"ew  Quarterly. 


THE    EVE    OF     ST.    MARK.      By 

Thomas  Doubleday.    2  vols. 

" '  The  Eve  of  St,  Mark '  is  not  only  well  written, 
but  adroitly  constructed,  and  interesting.  Its 
tone  is  perhaps  too  gorgeous ;  its  movement  is  too 
much  that  of  a  masquerade;  but  a  mystery  is 
created,  and  a  very  loveable  heroine  is  voux- 
traycA."— At  Jiencetcm. 

"  '  The  Eve  of  St.  Mark '  is  an  interesting  story, 
vividly  coloured,  and  not  a  little  dramatic  in  its 
construction.  .  .  .  The  book  is  really  a  ro- 
mance—a diorama  of  antique  Venetian  life."— 
Leader, 

"It  is  the  -work  of  an  artist,  thoughtfully  de- 
signed, and  executed  with  elaborate  pains,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  accessories  and  colouring  of 
the  time.  It  will  better  than  most  novels  of  the 
day,  repay  attentive  perusal."— Press. 

"  "We  can  cordially  recommend  '  The  Eve  of  St. 
Mark '  as  a  well  told,  dramatically  constructed 
tale."— Critic. 

"  In  every  way  a  striking  romance.  The  plot  of 
the  tale  is  skilfully  constructed,  and  the  startling 
events  are  so  dexterously  introduced  as  not  to 
appear  improbable."— (Smm. 


LUCIAN    PLAYFAIR.      By  Thomas 
Mackern.     3  vols. 

"There  are  many  truehearted  sketches  in  it  of 
the  homes  of  om*  poor,  and  some  wise  thoughts 
about  education,  mingled  with  speculations  that 
at  least  tend  in  a  right  direction."— Examiner. 

"  The  author  has  some  gi-aphic  power,  and 
various  scenes  in  the  three  volumes  are  drawn 
with  much  vividness."- P?'ess. 

"It  is  impossible  to  close  the  book  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  respect  for  the  writer,  for  the 
purity  and  elevation  ofhis  views,  his  earnestness 
without  bitterness."— G?o6e. 

"  The  most  ardent  lover  of  incident  wiU  find  in 
this  work  enough  to  enchain  his  interest."— 
Morning  Herald, 


AFTER  DARK.  By  Wilkie  Collins, 
Author  of  "  Basil,"  "  Hide  and 
Seek,"  &c.     2  vols. 

"Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  tells  a  story  well  and  for- 
cibly—his stjle  is  eloquent  and  picturesque,  and 
he  has  a  keen  insight  into  character."— Z>ai^y 
Neics. 

"  No  man  living  better  tells  a  story."— Leader. 

"  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  takes  high  rank  among  the 
few  who  can  invent  a  thrilling  story,  and  tell  it 
Avith  brief  simplicity."— G^6e. 

"These  stories  possess  all  the  author's  well- 
known  beauty  of  style  and  di-amatic  power."— 
New  Quarterly  Review. 


NOVELS    FORTHCOMING. 


NEW  NOVEL.    By  the  Author  of  i  A 
"  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter."  3  vols.  I 
NEW   NOVEL.    By  the  Author  of 

"  The  Heir  of  Vallis."    3  vols.         i 


NOVEL.  By  Miss  E.  W.  Atkin- 
son, Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Queens  of  Prussia."    2  vols. 


And  other  ivorks  of  Fiction. 


SIMITH,     EI.T3ER    ^isri>    CO. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  READERS. 

THE  PARENTS'  CABINET  or  Amuse:mext  and  Instruction  for  Young 
Persons.  Ncav  edit.,  carefully  revised,  in  12  Monthly  Shilling  Volumes, 
each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  containing  a  full  page  Illustration  in  oil 
colours,  with  wood  engravings,  and  handsomely  bound  in  ornamented 
boards. 

contents. 

AMUSING  STORIES,  all  tending  to  the  development  of  good  qualities,  and  the  avoidance  of  fanlts 
BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  REMARKABLE  CHARACTERS,  Interesting  to  Young  People.  ' 
SIMPLE  NAUR  VTIVKS  OF  HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
ELUCll>AT10NS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  adapted  to  encourage  habits  of  observation. 
FAMILIAR   EXPLANATIONS   OF   NOTABLE   SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERIES  AND    MECHANICAL 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVELY     ACCOUNTS     OF    THE     GEOGRAPHY,    INHABITANTS,    AND     PRODUCTIONS     OF 

DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

Miss  Edge^voeth's  Opinion  of  the  Paren-ts'  Cabinet:— 
"  I  almost  feel  afraid  of  praising  it  as  much  as  I  think  it  deserves,  .  .  .  There  is  so  much 
variety  in  the  book  that  it  cannot  tire.  It  alternately  excites  and  relieves  attention,  and  does  not  lead 
to  the  bad  habit  of  frittering  aviay  the  mind  by  requiring  no  exertion  fi-om  tlie  reader.  .  .  .  Whoever 
your  scientific  associate  is,  he  understands  his  business  and  children's  capabilities  right  well.  .  .  . 
Without  lecturing,  or  prosing,  you  keep  the  right  and  the  virrong  clearly  marked,  and  hence  all 
the  sympathy  of  the  young  people  is  always  enlisted  on  the  right  side." 


Vols.  I.  to  VIII.,  are  now  ready. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  &c. 

I. 
UNICA  :    A    Story   for  a   Sunday 
Afternoon,      With    Four   Illus- 
trations.    Price  3s.  cloth. 
"  The  character  of  Unica  is  charmingly  con- 
ceived, and  the  story  pleasantly  toM."— Spectator. 
"  An  excellent  and  exceedingly  pretty  story  for 
children."— ^^i/^esmrtw. 

'•This  tale,  like  its  author's  former  ones.  Will 
find  favour  in  the  iinrsevy."—AthenceHm. 

OLD  GINGERBREAD  AND  THE 
SCHOOL- BOYS.  With  Four 
Coloured  Plates.    Price  3s.  cloth. 

'  'Old  Gingerbread  and  the  School-boys'  is 
delightful,  ana  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
pictorial  part  done  with  a  spirit  and  correctness." 
—Pregg. 

"This  tale  is  very  good,  the  descriptions  being 
natural,  with  a  feeling  of  country  freshness."— 
Spectatoir. 

"The  book  is  well  gotup.and  the  coloured  plates 
are  very  pretty."— G/ohe. 

"  An  excellent  boys'  book ;  excellent  in  its  moral, 
chaste  and  simple  in  its  language,  and  luxuriously 
Ulvistvated."— Illustrated  News  of  the  World. 

"A  very  lively  and  excellent  tale,  illustrated 
■with  very  delicately  coloured  pictures."  — 
Ec'jjwmist. 

"  A  delightful  story  for  little  boys,  inculcating 
benevolent  feelings  to  the'poor."— Eclectic Eevieiv. 


WILLIE'S  BIRTHDAY;  showing iiow^ 
A  Little  Boy  did  what  he  Liked, 
AND  now  HE  Enjoyed  it.  With 
Four  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  6d.  cl. 

WILLIE'S  REST  Ta  Sunday  Story. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  Price 
2s.  6fl.  cloth. 

"Graceful  little  tales,  containing  some  pretty 
parables,  and  a  good  deal  of  simple  feeling."— 
£co)iomi/it. 

"  Extremely  %vell  written  story  books,  amusing 
and  moral,  and  got  up  in  a  very  handbomc  style." 
—Slornina  Herald- 


UNCLE  JACK,  THE  FAULT  KILLER. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  Price  3s.  cl. 

"An  excellent  little  book  of  moral  improvement 
made  pleasant  to  children ;  it  is  far  beyond  the 
common-place  moral  tale  indesign  and  execution." 
—Globe. 

VI. 

ROUND  THE  FIRE:  Six  Stories 
FOR  Young  Readers.  Square 
16mo,  with  Four  Illustrations. 
Price  3s.  cloth. 

"Charmingly  written  tales  for  the  young." — 
Leader. 

"  Six  delightful  little  stoY\e%."— Guardian. 

"Simple  and  very  interesting."- JVafjcwaZ 
Review. 

"  True  children's  s\,or\G,s."—ALhencBum. 


THE  KING  OFTHE  GOLDEN  RIVER; 

or,  The  Black  Brothers.  By 
John  Euskin,  M.A.  Third  edition, 
with  22  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.    Price  2s.  6f/. 

"  This  little  fancy  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.  The 
story  has  a  charming  movixl."— Examiner. 

STORIES    FROM    THE   PARLOUR 
PRINTING       PRESS.      By    the 

Authors  of  the  ''Parents'  Cabinet," 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth. 

RHYMES     FOR     LITTLE      ONES. 

With  1 6  Illustrations.    Is.  Cd.  cloth. 

LITTLE  DERWENT'S  BREAKFAST. 

2s.  cloth. 

JUVENILE    MISCELLANY.    Six  En- 
gravings.   Price  2s.  Gc/.  cloth. 

INVESTIGATION  ;   or,  Travels  in 
THE  Boudoir.     By  I\Iiss  Halsted. 
I        Fcap.  cloth,  price  3s.  6r/. 
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POETRY. 


SKETCHES  FROM  DOVER 
CASTLE,  AND  OTHEPw  Poems.  By 
Lieut, -Col.  ^YILLIAM  Read.  Crown 
8vo.  (^Just  ready.) 

POEMS.      By    Fred.     W.    Wyox 
Fcap.  8vo.     Price  55.  cloth. 

•'  In  liis  minor  poems  :SIr.  AVyon  shows  a  great 
flcal  of  the  true  sentiment  of  poetry."— Da (7^/ 
Telegraph. 

lONICA.    Fcap.  8vo,  4^.  cloth. 

"The  themes,  mostly  classical,  are  gi-applecl 
•with  boldness,  and  toned  with  a  lively  imagination. 
The  style  is  rich  and  firm,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  an  imitation  of  any  known  author.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  of 
real  poetry."— CWic. 

"  The  author  is  in  his  mood,  quizzical,  satirical, 
humorous,  and  didactic  by  turns,  and  in  each 
mood  he  displays  extraordinary  power."— J/?2(S- 
trated  News  of  the  World. 

THE  SIX  LEGENDS  OF  KING 
GOLDENSTAR.  By  the  late  Anna 
Bradstreet.    Pcap.  Svo,  price  55. 

"  The  author  evinces  more  than  ordinary  pov\-er, 
a  vivid  imagination,  guided  by  a  mind  of  lofty 
aim."— G^6e. 

"  The  poetry  is  tasteful,  and  above  the  average." 
—National  Review. 

"  This  is  a  posthumous  poem  by  an  imknown 
authoress,  of  higher  scope  and  more  finish  than 
theoowd  of  poems  which  come  before  us.  The 
fancy  throughout  the  poem  is  quick  andlight,  and 
musical."— ^^AcHtEMm. 

POEMS.    By  Ada  Trevanion.  55.  cl. 

"  There  really  is  a  value  in  such  poems  as  those 
of  Ada  Trevanion.  They  give  an  image  of  what 
many  women  are  on  their  best  side.  Perhaps  no- 
where can  we  point  to  a  more  satisfactory  fruit 
of  Christian  civilization  than  in  a  volume  like 
this."— Saturday  JRevieic. 

"  There  are  many  passages  in  Miss  Trevanion's 
poems  full  of  grace  and  tenderness,  and  as  sweet 
as  music  on  the  water."— Press. 

POEMS.    By  Henry  Cecil.  55.  cloth. 

"He  shows  power  in  his  sonnets,  while  in  his 
lighter  and  less  restrictive  measures  the  lyric 
dementis  dominant.  .  .  .  IfMr.  Cecil  does  not 
make  his  name  famous,  it  is  not  that  he  does  not 
deserve  to  do  so."— Critic. 

"  There  is  an  unmistakeable  stamp  of  genuine 
poetry  in  most  of  these  \)si^es."— Economist. 

"  Mr.  Cecil's  poems  display  qualities  which 
stamp  them  the  productions  of  a  fine  imagination 
and  a  cultivated  taste."— 3Ior7iing  Herald. 

ENGLAND      IN     TIME    OF    WAR. 

By  Sydney  Dobell,  Author  of 
"  Balder,"  "  The  Eoman,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  55.  cloth. 

"That  Mr.  Dobell  is  a  poet,  '  England  in  time  of 
War'  bears  ^vitnesa."- Athena- um. 

THE  CRUEL  SISTER,  and  other 
Poems.  Fcap.  Svo,  45.  cloth. 

"There  are  traces  of  power,  and  tlie  versification 
displays  freedom  and  skill."— Gw«rc7ia«. 

POEMS      OF      PAST    YEARS. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton, 

Bart.,  M.P.     Fcap.  Svo,  35.  cloth. 

"A  refined,  scholarly,  and  gentlemanly  mind  is 
apparent  all  through  this  volume."— XeacZer. 


KING  RENE'S   DAUGHTER. 

Svo,  price  25.  6d.  cloth. 


Fcap. 


MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  and  other 
Poems.  Translated  from  Schiller. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  25.  6d. 


POEMS.  By  Mrs.  Frank  P.  Fellows. 

Fcap.  Svo,  35.  cloth. 

"There  is  easy  simplicity  in  the  diction,  and 
elegant  naturalness  in  the  thought."— ^pec^aior. 

POETRY  FROM  LIFE.    ByC.M.K. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  55. 

"Elegant  verses.  The  au'hor  has  a  pleasing 
fancy  and  a  refined  mind,"— JEconomigt. 

POEMS.  By  Walter  R.  Cassels. 
Fcap.  Svo.  35.  6d.,  cloth. 
"Mr.  Cassels  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  and  gives 
promise  of  real  excellence.  His  poems  are  written 
sometimes  with  a  strength  of  expression  by  no 
means  common,"— Guardia7i. 

GARLANDS  OF  VERSE.  By  Thomas 
Leigh.     55.  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  best  things  in  the  '  Garlands  of 
Verse'  is  an  Ode  to  Toil.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
there  is  excellent  ieeling."— Examiner, 

BALDER.       By     Sydney     Dobell. 

Crown  Svo,  75.  6d.,  cloth. 

"The  writer  has  fine  qualities;  his  leyel  of 
thought  is  lofty,  and  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
has  the  truth  of  instinct,"— Athe7icBii7n. 

POEMS.    By  WiLXiAM  Bell  Scott. 
Fcap.  Svo,  55.,  cloth. 

"Mr.  Scott  has  poetical  feeling,  keen  observation, 
deep  thought,  and  commana  of  language."— 
Spectator.  ' 

POEMS.        By     Mart     Maynaed. 

Fcap.  Svo,  45.,  cloth.  j 

"  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  of  poems  j 

displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power,  blended  I 

with  so  much  delicacy  of  feeling  and  grace  of  I 

cx'^r&ss\on,"—ghurch  of  Enc/land  Quarterly.  I 

POEMS.      By    Currer,  Ellis,  and     | 
Acton  Bell.    45.,  cloth. 


SELECT  ODES  OF  HORACE.    In 

English  Lyrics.     By  J.  T.  Black. 
Fcap.  Svo,  price  45.,  cloth. 
"  Rendered  into  English  Lyrics  with  a  vigour  and 
heartiness  rarely,  if  ever,  surpassed."— Cm^^'c. 

RHYMES    AND    RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A    HAND-LOOM    WEAVER. 

By  William    Tiiom.     With  Me- 
moir.   Post  Svo,  cloth,  price  35. 


London :  Trinted  bv  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  Little  Green  Arbour  Court,  E.G. 
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